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■ . - ■ / . . . PREFACE i * > , , : . 

. • . ^ />f ■ ■' < ■ ■ ■■■ v.'^ ■.■V.;.. A ■ •■ ■ ^ ' , • . ' 

, : . ■;■ , , . ■: ^ ,,..,.„,.■■ f ' J - • . - 

■■ 1. • ' . ■ ■ "* . ' • , . • • ^ ■ .■• 

Tht8 study li an ^ogtgr(Mth>o£ s-ome dlscUGislons.' thdt. I had. In Spring . 

~ . * ■' ' • ' '. '■ ■ ' ' . 

,1970 wtth Dr, Robert Egbert, th6n'Dlrector o£,Fo^llow Threugh,and Dr. Richard 

Snyder ♦ therv^Chlef , of Po^lpw^ Through* a' Resedrch and Evalufitlon &ectl6n/ \ 

I'he throe^of US explbred^t that ^me the pcaslbillt^. p£ an " organlsiatlonal 

' . V-./-i'' ' ■., ■'. • ^- .\ • .V ' > ' v ' 

analysis of Follow, Through and what mYght be "accomplished By* such an analysis* 

; ^ ' . ' ■ - ' : ■ ' /^rf f''f ^ v. : :■ ■ . . -v': /■■cf^^s-^ . - . , ■■.'■-■^■^ '—-i- 

L^should add that I was already somewhat familiar With the Follow Through ^ 
program. ; I had participated In some dis^usalbps about the effort be Ijig 
un<lertaken by the Stanford Research -Institute and had met a number of individuals . 
who were associated With that'effort, I had also participated in moe,tlngs 
attended by sponsors, SRI istaff members and others and wa| aware' of the com- ^ 
pleKities of Follow* Thr'Ough. ' ^ r ; 

The ihree pf ms were in substantial agreement about the possible value pt 
sucjt /study. On the ^ne Wand) there ^was the Ifnme^didte objective of coUectlT^g 
data that mlghfc suggest improyements in th« functioning of the total effort. On 
i\\e other hand;- there was the ^ linger- range objective of documenting the Follow 

, ^. ■ \ ' , '■- : . ^ ■ " .' ■ : ■ : ■ ■i ■■ 

Through ex{ierience in a way that would be helpful to future programs of a 
similar nature/'As to tlje first objective, Egbert and, So*der wer^ both . ,- 
Enthusiastic Sbout the ^hort-run value of-such a study^ After all, they vt^^y 
were both aware,that FolloW ThrougK,yi>s ,an ambitious effort^ technioally 
as well as organizationally. !ih part betause of the experimental orientation ^ 
, of the program.' As administrators, they were, quite ^honest in recognizing 
the cot|»piexity of their administrative responsibilities. Could they have 
. carried out this study themselves? Probably n^ot: they ( as well assail of the 
other staff members) were already overburdened with ah exUting set of responsi- 
billties. More importantly, it appe^ared .to be desirable to assign this ' 
particular task, to some^one who was both Mess involved and had less at Stake 
O In the success of Follow Through. , ' " . f; 



" A? to the tiK)re .l'pni*ran8e Objective', was It reasoriable to aasume that 
one might >e"ay6 to genetaliz^ ftom the^ Follow Ihrough experlencet ^P^e 
might want to' tnaintalrt that foUow "trough la, a unique experience and 'fhereT"^ 
fore tJjat 'one can ort^y reach cbnci^alona Cijat mlghe be pertlnefit for the ' • 

^InlatraUon of another course, Follow 'ihrougfi 

la unique In some respect^* Yeij , In 'other respects It would' appear to 
resemble certain, other typ^a of prograiag for which the lessons of tbe " 
Follow Through experience ought to 6e applicable. Follow Through haa 

. the following Important characteristics . . (1) In addltldn to being feder- ; 
ally funded, the center for admlnlatratlve- pl^annlng and' (Control Is located 

■ ■ . .. ■ ' ■ ... : ■ : .■. '...-.j^:^-:.'.^ ... ~ .-■ - ■ 

within a. Federal Agency,, In this case, the. Office of Eda</atlon.." (2) It la - 
an experlinental program In that a variety of approaches /are bctng Implemehted. 

(3) A^raajor effort Is being made to provide for the ccAnparatlve asseasment 
of these approaches and certain policy, decisions which wl.ll eubaequently 

be made about the future of the piogram will make use of this assessment. .* 

(4) The program represents, an Intervention Into thfe functioning of some ' 

existing social systems, schools and communities/ As such, successful ' ' 

. ^ ^ . . , ■ . • • ' ' . 

Implementation of the program would appear to Imply sorae'success at Intro- 

duclng relevant changes Into the^e social systems, 

Thua, we assume that the Follow Through experience 'has relevance for 
any program .which also shares these four characteristics and perhaps for . - 
any program which attempts to modify the functioning of existing social systems 

As one works with Follow ifkough, one Immediately Is Impressed with the 

sense of excitement and dedication which c>racterizes those individuals who 
work- with Follow Through, whether In Washington, on a university .c^fnpus, 
or In a local community. Of course/ there Is also a sense of strain and 
an awareness of how much there Is to do and how little time Is available. ^ . 



Iv ■ 



A8 a Jonsequence, *one ;aopn becomes' Involved 'partly as a pls\rtlciprfrri\ratber *' 
than aa a "neutral," Observer. Thus,, our method of operatton has .to 
.betome Involved as pattliclpant observers, Yet, we have ttled to look at 
^ the Follow Ihrough experience both honestly as well as syrapathetlcVlly i 

The reader will have t0v5^dgew^ 

■ ■ i . ': \" ■ > ■ - ' ■ ,^\r':y- . , : • , ^/;>^,^:|■^S: , 

, -^"^ cowing out this study i we have received extraordinary coope^^^ 

" ■ ■ '•, ' ':rsj-^. ' : : ■ ■ ' • \ . . '\ .■. 

■ ■ frbitt an^xttaordlriaty^ niiBiAei?^^^^^ people. In Follow Through, we lare particular Jy 

In debt to Dta. Egbert ahd Snyder for their support In the Initiation of 

the prorject and more recently to Ms. Rosemary Wilson, current director 'of 

' ' ■ ' ! ' '■ r ■* . ■ ' . ■•■ '. ' ' ' ' '■• ' 

Follow Through,, and to/.Df. Garry McDanlels, Adtlng Chief for Research and . 

Evaluation, for their continuing support .of thp project. At various' times, ^ 

Other membeVs of the Research Section have* been particularly helpful: Frieda ^ 

Denentnark,^^jIu<Hth Bums, Donald Burns, and Ned Chalker* We alsvi would. llUe - 

to thank Edward Cherfan for his assistance and advice. Of the'staff olthe ' ; 

Stanford kesearch Institute we are particularly In debf^to Stephen 6ura hnd-^o the 

■ ■ ■ . •■■ - ^ ^ • . ■ ■ - . : - ■ . . ■■ , ■ 

continued cooperation of Philip Sbrensen, William Madow, Dorothy Stewart, and 

' ■ . .... . ' ' _ ■ ' . ' " ' 

Harvey Dixon, In the past, we also received valuable assistance from John 

- " ^ ^ . - ' ; ■ ■ ' ' 

,Boslej and Stanley CrockS^ii. Finally, there are. others at Northwestern 



who have .contributed to thje completion of the project: Roberta Rowlands 

and Donald Weaver as Research Assistants and Yvonne Chuzum and Donna Davis 
who helped with the pro'ject administration." . 



Gilbert K. Krulee 
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' V . : CHAPTER ONE 

? ' THfe STODY; METHODS AND^SCOPk -' . ' ' " . 

; ■■Introduction ' ;''"y^'-V:\°'l-^v':^';''r"'^^ ■■•■•■^■■■-■•■■■^■■^ '■"■^■■..■Vsf' ■■•^■■■^■■^ .-.^i-'.^-^ 

• • Follow Ihrougb ttKs ortglnally conceived as part of th6 " War ot\ Poverty " 

' ' i ,.■'.'■■;■<'■•■■■ ■■■ ■'■ " ^>''.''':' ■'■ ,• ■ . 

and funded through an amcndmervt to the Economic. Opportunity Act of 1964^ 

More Importantly, It ha& been an extremely innovative program, directed toward 
the achteveraerit of certdtn ktn<38 of Instttutl^^^ scTiools 
" and conmuhltles* * • vv ' \ 

■ . ^ • ' ■ ^ ■ V-:. V.\..v 

- ' In t^iat respects do we want to iriatntaln that the program Is 

■ \ - ■ . \ : ^''-—-^ ' ^- ■• •'■ ■ . ' 

Inrtovatlve^d that Its experiences are of general Interest? First of all, 

"■ - I ' ' ' \ ? ■ ' 

y .Its approach Is to vleW Itself as an Example of what Caihpbell likes to refer ' 

' to a^ " Reforms as Experiments, " " an approach In whl'ch we try out new * V 
'^programs designed to cure specific social, problems,; in which we leapn whether 
or not the^e programs are effective, and In which we retain , Imitate, modlly, 
or discard th6m on the basis of apparent effectlv^nels on the miSltlple Impqrfect 
criteria? available. " ^ - .V >Kv . 

Now^ at flrs^t^ance, this approac'h might not appear io be particularly, 
inhovatlye:; aftef^ll, doesn't onf. usually attempt to be experli^ehtal and 
to learn from experience? Unfortunately not, and It Is; Illuminating to i:on> / 
. slder how few programs are genuinely experimental find how few programs arc . 

either retained or, mord Ukely, dlscarde^^jOij^the of w^^JLl-^clLeflned evidence^ 

/ about their accomplishments; \ ^ 



1\ Campbell, D.T. Reiforms as Experiments. American PsycholoRisfc/ 1969. 
. 2/4, P. 409* V — — ^ — 4^ * 
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. A second Innovatifve chaijacterUtlc' of . Follow WrOugh, is in the tnannor - ""^ 
in which dn experimental approach h« been Imple^ettted . . The program supported 
• an pmphasls on." planned varMtion", on a varletjr o« aj^proaches. withi thb > .t 
. Implication that the outcomes were unpredictable and that there was no assur^ ' ' 

ance of success for all of these approaches, The vanity of Wtoaches could ' 
. be viewed .as the experlmetitaVvaylabU. In addltljn, there was support ' ■ 
for an ambltWa program of data cbllectlon as patft" o'f i an ie^ffort at assess- 
ment and evaluation, ^ . - . ' 

, V The third feature of FoUow through that Is of general Interest Is tjiat^^^^ ;^^ 
the program as a wh61e shcjuld 'be vlew^a as an experiment U the administration 
of an experimental program. What ,we mean to Imij.ly' Jls tha^^ Innovative programs • 
can succeed only to the extent that they can be Implemented, and that ,n id- ' 
mlnlstratlve organisation can be^ formed that will facilit^t^ the ImplemerfUti^jn; 
Moreover, there Is every r ea^son to bell eve tha t m^ good Id^ea s f al i because ' 
of dlfacultUs encountered In the/process of ^^^l^^^^^ 

example. Moynlhan's discussion of the difficulties encountered In ^^t^ implementation 
• tt the Community Action Programs^ or Sarason's ^coiff^ents ^ oti the importance' ^ • 
of creating an appropriate " setting" or. organization for 'the support , 
of a novel enterprise. ! " ; 



2. Moynlhan, D.P.- Maximum Feasible Ml8underat^pa<r,f>. m.,., v^.t,. 0^.... p^,-,, 

. 3. Sarason. S.B. fflfi Creatl on..of Settings Vnd the Future ^a cA^A^,. . ; > 

San Francisco: Jossey-Bass , 1972 . - , o .. - >j v 



' w When we refer to Follow Thtough as an administrative eKpeilment, 

' . / ■ . ' ' ■ ^ ^ • ' 

' • mean to imply that the outcome o£ the experiment was problematical and 

V that It would be unreasonable to ^assiraje t^at the program ought to be — , 
. successful In all .respects, indeed, many of the program outcomes , have been 

exciting and stimulating; others have .been disappointing. In pur view, ' , 
~ that's what. one should expect. . , ' . 

As an administrative or organizational experl^^ Follow Through has 
■ of tert operated wlthou^preeedent:' I.e. r It has not been In a position to . s 

|jroflt frojn >omeone else's mistakes with' a similar program. As a reai^lt, • 
it' Is exploring precedents and that 18 a painful procesSy VHopefUlly^^^" ^^ 
additional programs will be abU to piroflt from thelf failures !as well as 
: their sjicceases. Our purpose 1/ to document this administrative ejtperlnient^ ■ 

V^and to cdn8l«ier it^ ImpUcatlc^ris for future programs. 

' 'i:;^;; " ""'V : ■ ■ ■ ' ■ .'■■/:.; ■ : ' ■ ' ■ ; ^ ' " "■^^^ . • ' •■..^v. ■ v^v* 

^" Jbe remainder of thl$ chapter, we want to descrlb;^ briefly the program 

- , J'- '•[■".-■■-,• .'^ / ''^ ■ "/■■■• ."''-i- 

; , hope to 'accoppUsh fey an V organizational analyats'' of lb>. " 

'■ ' ■ ' ' ■ - ^ " - V " ',: / , ^It'S 

" i yolii^>ThroUgh; An Overview ./ ^ ; • 

. : Follow through is a program' foi:r*^j^aadvantaged chllc|^ 

• ' '. v . ■ /' ' ^' " ■ ' ■ ■ / ■ ■ ' ■■ - . ' ■ - ■ " " 

through, the third grad^V Although there Is a a^nse In which Follow Through 

v;- . ' : : ^' ' ' , /. ' ^ - ' . _ ; ■ ; ■ ; ■ 

•may be vle?fed as an educational ptogram, It Is alsy a; comprehensive program 
, \ ^^^^ variety of components designed, to. meet physical and Psychb-soclal needs' 
aa v^ll 09 the eduea^tlonal naeda of the children for vhpra li is intiended. 

OndouHedly,) yie mp of Follow fhrouAh Is that 

It ,currejptly emphasises research and development' In the field Wf Education"; 
It la an pxperlmental progtam- organized .so/^& to darry out a a'^t of experlmenta 
, in p^raUel and to lo^^^ tr5r example, aftVr in Initial % 

exploration >t<rtod;( 1967-68 ),. the 'rosponalblllty fof. Cho ediudtlonal progcum . . - 
• *ltscl'f was delegated to a aeries of model sponsors wlio wori; closely with 



numbjer of ^ poramufilty 'projefc Mor^Vet> the^iudgement has been made 
• that It ts noltherVfpalsible nor' desirable to eifpect these sponsors to 
aglree precisely /Mi tK4'obJecttyes for in educational progratq nor on the most 

' . y appropriate methods foi?.. Achieving these objectives* Accordingly^ a strategy 

/ ^ > *■ ^ . ^ \ ■ ■ . , - . / . ... ■ ^' • - ' " .. • . - 

f •ibf planijed .variation has been adopted. Sponsors, in conjunction with- 

r cohmunltles, aife 'free to make a variety of-declslons about thMr own educa- 

t tonal programs •^^XiTrireturn, th6y are expebted to make public the nature 

" ^ - , './.^"f.' ■ ^ '\ v \ ^ ■ " - ■ 

Vf ^thesei choices andi the under lying ^rationale; and to participate in a * 

ptogrrf^ of evaluation: 1*[ which t|ie differences among sponsors are one of 
I- ' ^ •* " t\*.i.-*''' \ \' ; ' , . . • 

V. the major Qxperin)ental;varidbJ^es« . *^ <f 

;Tbis mpi^asis;^^ deVfeloenient is^' quite cpnsistent with '.iZ 



a recent "description o^ tUe purp^sd* of develop evi^i^nce * 

. ^ to^h:elp feulde policy de|^iMon9;abp^^^ 

«|. / educaUonal programs tnt^ t6^1^(elioraJt;e jthe impfict bf poverty artd lt^ 



its 

concomitants; ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

' ; For c'et^^^in purpQs^'s; ohe talks quite naturally aW^^ 
Through Program V as if it were a single entity af^d as if it could/ be 
■ •dlreQtiy and easily described. For the purpbsesiof tHts study, It is Imp- 

■ ■ '•■"...-''■/.'■..>. ■ ".•■"■'.^ : ■ : \ ■ '-^-s "": ■ 

^ ^ ortant to recognize tha* the /total prog^r^m is actually made of a^ number 
of coiDponent subsygtemf^ Which furjcfcion JLnterdependently ^nd that we rioed 

■ . . ^ ^' ■ '-. \ y ' - ' ^- y^:- ' ■ ^ ' ■ • S - ■ y' / 

to identi'fy ,the major' cqmpo^Vnt^ that malce up the total program* /flrsi of 
all,..ehere is the Wasfiititgto^ of'flce^^^ thtpugh, loca*t^d in the 

^ Department of Healtfi, Education ^ and 'Welfare, /consisting M a Director and 

staff who «tre;divlded into three groups: program raanagimont, research- 

. ■ ...... •" , ■■ 'u.,'-'' ■ , ■■ ■ -.-'/^ 

and ev4^1u|itioh, arid technical assistance. This office is responsible for 



4 j - Egbert , R'. - tol'low I1irou«K . UnpuWlshed manuscript , / 19'71 . P . 1 * 



the d0velopm€nt of the^togram^ 'itsL managfemetit, and>^the'monl>Wlng ot thev . 
.component ^ubsystpiM^ Speaking ln1fpr'cfla:tlyt:''^ne* often "^ssocfa'Ce^ the total * 
program with the JaaVlngton of flee ( l^^ to .fot^tt^di to as / 

. either " ^ollow/ThrougV' pt 'the;'' KoU6v .Through^:^f rfqe,;i ) , hut this , ' • 
Is tnlsleadinc slTice th^ ^tfay- to-d4y; ImpJemeotatioj^^of the ffroKram^^ ; 

V It affect^/ Qhildpen .al'iJl cpfftfeonlties (Jelegated' td some adcjUlonal^c'i^A^^^ 

/ / A dragramatio^representatlon of the total program is given in Figure; ^V * 
y and all fn^or component* have -been lAcludedv In- many respect^', the commun- * * 

V ity projects are dt t4i6\ ^ of tlhe ptop.ram; wlfhoutnfiem,; onfe'couW ndt * 

. ■ , , / ■ ■ . • ■ '■ .' - " t, 

^'say t>a.t the^prppram^^^^^^h^ As we sha\l see, "cfifc / 



: community project* Is ;,Uke/ a minlaj^ure^ school sys1l:em^valthouWit m'ihjiht /also 
ylei^e^ If^ a p^rt of ^ school system Umlte^d W certaln scHpols , . v ' .- 



/ 



and certain grade levels wUhln ^tjie Jar s^t commuKity school system, ' i 
With minor exception^ J cioraipualcy projects aVe implemented "as a cons'etjuonce : 
Of a contraict drawn upjT?e.twe and^'aJlp^al schoo^l syst^em and . 

/\^a re .monitored J>y t:he^ ^ v ^ . ' / ' \ * 



Before prK^^dlng, it is Important to note that the communities are / J \. 
ri^spohslb^lfe for^ a ^tot4l program of efforV; with the Educational of fort^maklnp^' '^ 
up\ only ojjjs of the components* Th^re Is a .pror>ram manual thaV sots down ' 



^ome guidelines for the detlpitlon dnd jtnonitoring of io<5al ef forts . Accord Iht^ 
to tljils manual, eaeWjiomprehenalve prb^^ram of seVv^bes will Include' thfe 
Y<**^followitiH'componei4ts:* instr^otional/ medicj?^ health, nut'ri tipn, * 

^ -S0<5l,al\servlce^, ps/chologicaU services, i^nd staff development . In addttion,. 
^N^l^ each corijmiunity 1^ responsible for. developing miDchanisms thaz, provide fdr , 



5. ^ Fol 1-0^ Through Progra^n Mahual, February 24> 1969 



' ■■■■ ■■ ■ • ■ ^ • • HHv 

prfrent -participation and Coronunlty ^nvolvemeot. , "I'-'f'Kv 



The itvstructlonal cowponeht of each community, pi^pject , /being experlmlfTf^ir, ' 
dep0n<^8 also 9^ some important inputs fr^oA a (>ar!ticui8r sponsor who works. I V^ 
close^lj^ with the, local effoi-t, Each Sponsor la Supported by. a contract ^ : 
with -Follow ThVqugh,' supervl-sed by the R'^aearch and Evaluation Section, *t 
to make possible his cojj^)eration wltK' a desfgnated set of projects/ ' / ' > 
Interestingly enough the reapbnslbillty of a sponsor to a jirojecw Is someyhat 
hardvto deflrie. The -Sponsor is not in the 6o3ltl6n of Une management; h^e .^ 



does n(it\^Hin^ the loca 1 iprc^gr^m. On the ^ther Hapd , he is i^esjvonaiblc ' to^j' r[ 
the. Follow Through Of flee for the Implementation of hla particular ^4wcatlonal 
V models In some fefpects » each sponsor fu^Vtlpn^- £1$ an educi^t renal CQnsjiltil^ 
to a project and aa an. ddvlsor and trainer./ Ort the other hand , Is^ ^^-r-^ 
position to/control '^65^^ at the loii^l^leyol^ h^ 



power )^ since each local community has a ^Ofwnitment; to Follow Thro|igh |to 
work with the sponsor and to Implement his program. ^ % / ' ♦ 

In the diagram, there are two Other subsystems •th^t provide ^ecc^da^ry 
or collateral support for the conimunlty proje^cts. At the pres^tnt tlmei the 
""^provislonX f or general ^consultants is undoul^tedly the mor^ Importa.nt bf 

these two. \There is at most one general cons bl-taift^pe^^^ Gcj?neral 
. Consultants o^ome from a\:^rlety of backgrounds^-rsoolal work> ediH;^jtion, . • 
psyphtLlogy- In gene.ral they are skilled in Vo^king with cdtwnunlty action 



it 



programs Mahy Vf them have had experience with iHead ^tart and th$y function 
as neutral , outside " experts as well as trouble-shootera . TKctr- resp^nsibt U ty 
is to the commijhlty and thusf, they work only indirectly with ttje ^ponsors; 
i.c^ they work* primarily wl th the community. Ceneral consultantsj^^tki? 
periodic visits to projects ; they appear to function on occasion . ^ ^ 



\jas mediators, or planners, and energizers. Although there are • - ^ 
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major variations In how these consultants function from project to projefc^* 
th^ir services aroaometlmos important, \ 

>^ . General consultants operate through an interosting organizational 
device. At first, Follow Through con^ractGd through Volt Information Sciences 
inc. for the services of the genera^ consultants » The current contract 
is with the Pacific Training and Teclinloal -Assistance Goiporation. 
Follow ThiTough in cooperation' with the loCal^4ommunity is likely to recruit 

particular a^suUant. Then his work is /honltored and he is paid 
directly oh a per diem basis. • ' 

The con?>onent labelled Technical Assistance is responsible for two 
rather separate activities. In part/ there is a provision for funds for 
supplementary training grants to local communities. This training is 
ptimarily used by the pata-professionals working with a local program in 
order to improve their capabilities ancj to expand their, career opportunities. 
This portion of the funds ii? administered by the local projects. Grants . 

11 are also made to State Education Ass^ociations in Order to b^ovide for 

Ste-:' : ■ - ■ ■ . - ' ■ .: . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 1 ■ . ^ ■ . ^ ■ ■ ' - ' ' 

|i State Technical Assistance* More specifically, by means ot these grants, 
states c^n make available, technical support to c.pmmunities that will 
supplement the work 6f the general consultants . In addition, states ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ "^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
are expected to develop, a Jk^nowled^e of Follow Through that can bo disscmtnated 
to other communities and that can have a Useful jmpact on educational 
practices in other parts of the gtate. It is our impression that the state 
/services^ as yet^ have not had a significant impact on'local projects, 
/ but this situation may change with. time . 

the subsystems ihat ve have described so far are all directly pertinent 
. t.o the Implementation of the Ic^aT projects . There remain two entries in , 
f/v the diagram that are pertinent to research and evaluation as well as the , 



long-run planning for the future of the prosKkm* These might be viewed 
as *' $taff " functions^ since, their contributions glW indirect support ' 
to the objective of improving the iif;€i opportunities of the children who 
participate In the program. The StdnSferd Resed^ch:^ j^esponslble^ 
tot evaluating the effectiveness of the local programs and their most 
recent report, entitled Evaluation of the National Follow Thtoup.h Program: 
1969-^1971, Is Iri^tcdtlve of the focus of their effort. At first glance,' 
one might conclude that SRI^sresponalbtlities^are clear and Vell-def Ined, 
but upon further ekaminatlon one Ismore likely to conclude that their 
responsibilities are:nei.ther clear nof Well-defined . Th^se issues about 
the responsibilities of Ski will be discussed more fully in ChapterlV* 
However, let us indicate briefly certain respects in^vhich SRI Is not 
responsible for an evaludtlQn of^the fetal comprelhenslv^ '^ program. 
Due ln_partto^limit0d resources , their major focus is on an evaluation of 
the Instructional effort,, although there has'^ been some effort" devoted to 
an asaessment of teacher attitudes and parent partlcipatlbn. In addition, 
under the heading of instructional effort, one notices thaV SRI. has 
be^n more successful in the assessment of cognitive skills aind somewhat 
less successful in f.he development of non*cognltlve and attitudinal measures 
In addition to SRl, there also exists a program of research, Uupporked 
by the Research^ and Evaluation Section, consisting of a series of grants 
and contra^cts to outside agencies. Note that ^*ol low Through Itself does 

not carry oujt any research: certain research and development ob^e'cflVe's ^ . 

^' . - '^ ■ ' ' ' p^ ' " ■ 

are delegated to others by mean^ of contracts. * ' 



6. Portions of this responsibility are now shiwred with the Huron Institute 
and Abt Associates. 



When one studies a program llke^ Follow Through » vh At elements would 
one expect to be essential to Its success t Hrst of all| the liirbgram 
depends upon Inslt^hts <^id Idec^ which provide ^ found 
activities* But these Ideas' are not unlike a blue print for J house: \ 
thaV they be sound and wise Is a necessary but not sufficient Icondltlon 
for the success of the prcjgram, "in ^ a^ « 
must be Implemented and the process 6 Tianplement at Ion Iw^^ 
prganlxatlon must be coristructed in order to carry out the pr|>gram» 

In this study, our fo«us Is primarily on the organizatlck of actl-^ 
vltles for the i^lementatlon of; the program and only Inclderitally on idefes 
about learning » clild development I and community involvement [upon which 
it depends* Our purposes are as follows: (1) To provide a description 
of each of the major, components of FWl^ T^^ - >the^bll^b5(^ Office; 
the sponsors / local pro Je eta, and ^^^^^^^ effort ^ ai|d the oi^gatil^^ 

of these con^onents into a totaX p^^^ Jn. thlq descrlptjion , we have 

reviewed the historical development of the program as well 'as Its present ' 
structure and functioning^ (2)n^o provide an assessment pf the Follow 
Through orgi&niiat ion and its majfor components in order tO identify problems 
in functioning and to suggest possible orgeuilaational chanWs^^t 
lead to Ifiqproved functioning* ^(3) To reach some conclusions about the 
Follow Through experience that woul^ appear to be relevapt to the adminis- 
tration of similar programs of intervention and experimerital innovation. 

In What follows, the description of Follow Through irlU be found in 
chaptert two throu^ five wrille a discussion of conclusions and implications 
is in the final chapter* / 
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A DEVELOPMENT/^L 6\'BRVIEW 

Introduction . ' * . 

In an early planning document^ the atatetoent is^made that **--the goal of ^ 
Follow Through must be the enhattc%tnent of thd child's capacity to cope effecfci* 
vely with life sttuationa'J^ In the remainder of thia chapter^ we will review 
the history of Follow Through with a particular emphasis on how the program 
was Initially organized and on the process by means of which its otganization 
has continued to evolve. 

The Intellectual Origins of the program / * 
* ^ At the present time, Follow Through functions primarily a^ an experl* 
mental program with a strong eftphasis on research and development, Y6t,' 

s , ' ■ . ■ . , , ■ ' \ ■ \^ ' .-. \ . ^ -:; 

when Initially conceived, ^fe^^^ mach mpife of an efirtphasift on Follow Through 

asU service program; Hew did this experimental orientation c^^^ being 
and' become apcept^d as a major characterist'fc^of the Follow ThrO'sgh Prograch? 
In wh^t f oltiiws , we want to review soaje of the Intellectual orientations 
that influenced th^ early devel^plnent of Follow Through. We want .also to 
documeht that Follow Through was initially viewed ad a service program; sub- 
sequently, there occurred an important shift in thinking sO that- it came to 
be vlei^ed primaRly as an experimental program^ Finally, wetwant to indicate . 
sottie of thcf effects of this shift in point of view on the evolution of the 
Follow Th tough otganisjafclort/ ^ 

■ 1, Klopf j/<J. j; Prgltainary Report of the Advisory, Comfctttee\h Follow 
^ IfirV^Jgh; July, 1967, Pp. 25. • / 



In soma important respects, Foliow Through^ Is an outgrowth of the 
Head Start Program with ltd emphasis- on the early years of "childhood. Morp « 
over, the early planning for FolloWlhrough was particularly Influenced by 
ejcjjerlences with 'Head Start. Provisions for Head Start were' Included In the 
Economic Opportunity Act of *1964 and the program^wafi begun as a preschool 
program in the summer of 1965. -In the initial planning for Head Start, there 
appears to have been a strong emphasis on service although the need for re- 
search in order to evaluate| the effectiveness of Head Start i^as also recog- 
' nlzed.' ; ■ ' ' ^ / ' l:i/-::v:^^^^^^^^^ 

What do we mean to lm|jly by referring to Head Start, when initially 
conceived, as a "service" program rather than a program emphasizing ''research 
and development?" Ut us assume that those individuals who initiate such a 
prograin h^Vfe in mind some objectives or ^nds a^ that they view the^program, . 
when implemented, as a means to the achleve^nenit of those ends. Moreover, 
let us assume that these- program planners also have in mind a set of concepts 
f theory if you will , that re l^tes the projgram as means to the des ired ends . • 
Admittedly, miich of this analysis^ the underlying assumptions > may -be 
Implicit rather tffan explicit and it may be, necessary. to infer the under- • 
lying ra^tionale from a yarlety of statements made about the program. . 
^, It isf useful to refer to a service program as one for which the 
. relationship betilreen ends and means is assumed to be established and rela- 
tively improblematlcal.' It is as if a doctor had completed his diagnosis 
as ^0 the cau^e of illness and could prescribe ^ treatment (program) that 
would accompilsh the cure. On the other hand, a program emphasizing ,r^^^ 
search and developtnent is one for which the relationship between ends and 
means .Is not as'suoied to; be established and is therefore problematical. 



Assuming that one can diagnose what la wrong, one would still need to 
establish an effective cure* Thus, a program emphasizing research and 
development must consider a variety of posslblie means and one of its ob- 
Jectlves will be to evaluate the degree of relationship between these means 
and the appropriate ends. The sltu&tlon may be even more complex when a- 
trustworthy diagnosis of the cause Of lliness.ls not "yet avallattle* Under 
these circumstances, there will be uncertainty about ends - What actually 
needs to be accptnplished r a^s well about the means (progratn) for achiev- 
ing these ends. ' \; " " , 
One associates with Head St^i^, as well as other Federally- funded ■ 
programs that were developed at abo\t the same time (such as tho Title 1 

jprogratn of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, passed in 1965), 

* * ■* ■ - - ■ ■ ' ' ■" ' - . ' . , ■ • , 

a major emphasis i^on the ellmlnailon of poverty. One talks of the dls- ^ 
advantaged an4 of deprivation" of early exp^irlence^. There Is also an Im- 
plicdtl6n that the'dlfflcultles dould be eliminated by a' suitable addition 
of resources that would eliminate deficits and provide for equality of \ 
opportunity. 'Along these lines , .Murphy' s comments about the orientation 
of ESEA are Illuminating ahd are reasonably applicable to Head Start J ,1 
''The underlying notion was familiar - ppor children^ given the opportunity^ 
to do well In school will do well as adults and It was embodied In the 
Act 'si first and most Important title* By allocating extra funds to V.^ 
schools with high concentrations of poor families, federal reformers sought 
better eoucation and improved opportunity. 

"In this, Title 1 expressed the pollt^^cal atmosphere pfevalllng^ In 

' • - ' ' ' ' - , ■ . , , ' . ^ .'■ 

mid- '60' s Washington. Tiie Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 had Just been 

passed, and high ^Qvernment officials believed that poverty would soon be 
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eliminated. It was only natural, then, that they would try to extend • 
the President's 'unconditional war' on poverty by providing ijuallty educatloit 
for poor children, , This .attitude also reflected the influence of what 
»Dartlel P. Moynlhan calls the professionallzatlon of reformi , 

'(President Kennedy's) election brought to Washington. as office ' 
holders, or consultants, or Just friends, a, striking echelon of persons • 

whose profession might Justifiably 'be described as* kxiowing what alls 

... ■ 

societies and whose art, is to ^et- treatment underway before the patient 

. . 2 3 

.is especially aware of anything noteworthy taking place.?.*' * 

Follow Through originated when this bjtientatlon of optimUm and eh- 

_ - I • . » . _ ■ - « . ■ .... 

thuslasm was- undergoing some. modifications and as^some evidence was be--.- 
ginning to accumulate that would^ralseJdoubts, about its adequacy.! First 
of all, it soon became" apparet\t that Helid Start has at best a partial, " 
solution to a portion of a much "larger problem. «^otlng from the present 
Director of Follow Through: "The need* for .a follow-up early elementary 
program soon became clear, as Head Start evaluation. reports suggested that 
if there were' pre-schpol g^ins , these gains t6nded to dissipate if not re- 
inforced in the primary grades. Sargent Shriver, in addressing the opening * 
session of the annual meeting :of the Great Cities "Research Council irT 
Milwaukee on November 18,-4966, pointed to studies Which indicated that 
Head Start gains were being nullified and stated that 'the readiness and 
jreceptlvlty that they had gained in , Head Start has , been crushed by the 
brokerj^jpromlses of firstrgtadel '^ - " 

. ' ■ S -'.V^-- ■ : ■ • \ ;• ' .' ■ \ ^ ■ ' : ■ 

2. * Jerome . t. Murphy, title I of ESEA; The Politics of 'Implemertli^ Federal 
, Educatioij Reform, Har yard Education Review . 1971, 41, 3^-63. 

3.. ' Daniel P, Moynlhan. Maximum Feasible Mtsunder'standing / New York: 
The Free Press, 1969, P. 23. T [ ' 

' ^ofa^''^ Egbert . Fol low Throug h . Unpublished memdrandum. No- date, 
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Note that these- comments do not Imply any criticism o£ Head Sta!;t. 
the iBplication is that the objective needed to be redefined to include 
the primary grades as well as pre'-schpol experiences and that a broader 
program (or p^'ogtams) would be necessary for >the achlevrlalment o£ this re- 
vU^A objective, On|the other hand, tl)^ Head 5 tart evaloatlons that were ' 
being completed raised a variety of questions. Although some of Che 
studies have been severely crltlclzecj, the following jcpnclus Ions seem 
Justified. ' * ' * . \ . ' 

1. There was a need for establishing some guide lines for 'defining 
what constituted an acceptable Head S^art program and for moni- 
toring established programs* Experience had indicated that there 
were significant yajflatlons among, programs and some programs in 

fact , seemed to have little relevance If any to the stated ob- 

' ''A ' \ • ' ^ ; ^ ' ^ > ' ' 

Jectlvetfvof Head Stare • These guide lines might be viewed as. a 

definition of an "a^ceptabrle^prd^ifam. * 

^ 2, More importantly, tha^comparlsons of gains made by children 

^ ■ ' ^ . ^ ■ . ' ^ '\ ' • ^ - " 

In Head JStart, with. "slmllatV'.ch^dr^u, not In Head, St art raised 

^. V some Important qu'estl.ons^ .Head fit art programs , even when 

appropriately^ organized I did not always lead to idramatlc Im- 

provements as had been expected. By Implication, It was not at / 

a.ll clear that one had an adequate gt^spi of the processes of 

development pertinent to pre^^school experiences nor an adequate 

* explanation for why some Hea<J Start programs Were more ^effective. 

. than others^. \ ^ 

Overlapping In. time with the early*experlenoes oi^Head Starts there is 

another study which has had an Important Influettce on the; Intellectual 
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origins ot Folfow Ttirough. . This Is the' so-called Coletaan Report.' *5 
was conmlasloned as part of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, carrled'out 



primarily 1^65, and published Irt 1966. ' Note that both this study and . 
Head Start follow from legislation -passed Ija 19^4, Curiously enough, re-" 
ports on Head Start and Follow Through contain few explicit reference^ to ; 
the Coleman Report • Yet we believe th^t certain Implications of this / 
report have been broadly influenzal and are- a relevant part of the i 
*lntellrfotual, Climate that has influenced . PoViow Through; ^ . / 

There was one obvious cdnctu^ion rt> be tjrawn from tKe report, Quot^ing 
from one review, "The Coleman data are c6mprehensive .enQugh and the fln|* 
ings distinct enough to release us from endless analyzing of questions of 
^quality of public educational services, ^^cllities, staf^s.> and services 
are distributed unequally. Without, excetftiU, on the factors .catalogued, 
the^ pattern of the" inequ^l^.ty unifbrmly reinforces handicaps brought to V 
the 'school by ^th^ low-lncome\;^inortty-groUp learner This, conclusion, 
taken by itself would, tend tb confirm th^/need for service pro^rtfms that 
would equalize educaCional opbbt tun i ties// But the other conolusiops^ to 
/ be dra\^ .from the report are l^s ot)vlo|i8. As. Pentler has written, %ore 
crucially , many of the findings' run co?|trary to the' favorite assumpttoiis 
of three of the mo8t\concerne<l audiencjiasr c militant schporitrttegratlonists , 
miiltant school segregationists (along with their. camp-followlpg; the 
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pillltant'prdponertts of the neighborhood school), and the many, prpfedsional 
.educatop who focus their efforts too ekcluslvely upon school facilities, 
curriculum reform, and teacher trajlnlng. *^ ' . - * 

5. J. S'. CQl§man. Equality of Efdubatlonal Opportunity'^ Washington: 

U*' S. Goi^'t. Printing Office; Cat/Noi PS. 5, 238. 39001. 196^6 . . 

6. Robert A. Dent ler, Equality of) Educational Opportunity - A Special - 
[ ^ Review. ^ The Urban Review , / 1966/ 1, 27-29. ^ / ' . 

7*. ibid;.p 27. . * ' . / . ^ 



.the>/total' report Is eowplex and some of its findings are cdntro- 
verslal. For our purposes, the following Implications are pertinent to 
an tinderstandlng of Follow Through and Its development,- , - 

, I. Although school facilities and services dlstrlbut<id 

unequally; there .appear^ to ^ be a surprisingly l<jw-i^la- . 
tlonshlp between achievement and the quality ofr^cubs^^tf. . 
To quote from the original report, "Ouif schools have great 
uniformity insofar as thelif effect on the learrtlng of pupils 
is concerned ---Var tat tons In school quality are, not highly 
related to variations In achtevetnent of pupit«,»' A similar 
atatement^has been made by Dyer: ^'A major contribution of 
the Colejnan survey - pos'^jibly the major contribution - Is 

tta^massive challenge to the slmpli^lc notion that counting 

/ ' ' ^ ■ ■ . * 

educational dollars, or the things dollars buy^ Is a' sufficient 

' - -A • . • ^* ' ' • . - ' . ^' • ^9 ' ■ 

raeasuye of the equality of educational opportunity." v 

2i An Important Implication of the above finding/ as velV as other 
findl^ngs In the report, Is to Invalidate the assumptions that 
,i we know what- to do in order to help ovejrcome the educational 

handicaps of the disadvantaged; that W6 ki\ow what wa mean by 
the phrase "quall^ty education/' <>^ even that we tinderstand 
precisely what we mean by th^ term dtsadvahtaged • 

8. J* S» Cpleraanj * Equality of Educational Opportunity / Washington: 
U. S. Gov't* Printing Office/ Cat. 

9* Henry S, Dyer, School Factors an* Equal Educational Opportunity. 
Harvard Education Review , 1968, 38/ p, 38,. 



vtronment' of, the plassroom. ' j^i though acceptable explaflatjfona 
tot these findings &t& xiop yet available, -they Iwp^/ two ^ 
Important concluaions. - FiM, .. ^ we need to understand ' ■ 
how- family, the attitudes of. oj\e's pe;ei?8i.d$; well asUhe » 
attitudes of teachets Influenc.e the rabltlvatlon atld achlev^-,- 
ment of students/ Secondly, we ^lan coiiclude that a remedial.' 

• '^^ ^ ''^^ • 

program that fpgyses narroyly on the classVfooa an<l educational 

- • ■ ' ' ' ■' 
, achievement la unlikely to be successful . Rather, one would 

hope to develop a program which C9uld take Into dcco^ht t>io 

Influence of a variety of social fad tbrjd ae they affe<?t learri- 

Ing and edycatlond^* achlev^ent^. ; ^ • 

4. Closely related trf the .above flndln;^8 are some tesyltd on *the 

relationship between aohlevepaent anlo^lassrodm v^^^ 

among students* As siuanarlied by i^ntler, '^Indlvldiiar ^^ihley^- 

■ . . . •/ ^' '^ ' 

tft6nt Is facilitated when a student at^tet^ds school with peers 

y.who at^so^io-ecoi^oraically advantaged, whose patents are moire 

interested tn school sucdess, and 'whose mobility is low. 

\. Ach^vement is dampened for "students whose classmates are 

relatively more^ disadvantaged, whose parents are less 

whose movetjent from school to school or contnQ^ity 

to community Is' high, Apparently, It would be a serious 

; V pls plan a program that Includeif only the disadvantaged, 



Robert A. iJentler.. Equality of Edu<iational Opportunity - A Special 
R^vlfew, The Urban Review > 1966, p 27. . 
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iy^. '^^^f'^i^psitsitixii %)^^ out Intojfrep^rato cUsdroomsv One ' 
nifiAla jome provtston for the inclusion' of students H^tom a 
.vatlety of^ baokgfbWdi with varying degrees of advantage and 
dlsadvant^lge• ^ ' '^^ , ^ . ' , 



f' V:^ ^ ^ 5* Finally, ther^e ts :an ^portant relationship between aehlev^.- 

. ' 5i6nt and a*Atudent's |tenle of control over Hta, envfronntent, 
. J J, . 'One can Infer -that, soBke-'aensje of participation an<J Inflvierice 



I" . is. li!y)ort?nt n<)t onljl; fop ijtiudente,' but for parients as well, 

~ \^a-*'ith oth^r findiogs iifi thi8_ report, . the_und.er lying ex- 
, A plaaattdrv' for\thla relationship recta tns/uncleiar/ 
^ For our purposes, art /ImponaHt. effect of the Coleman Report and of 

the developing tujie^llectVl pllmate fror^ 19^;^ to the present Is^to ^All ^ 

^ ^ I ^ ^" ' 

Into Question Qb>f,lous* diagnoses of vjiat Is wrong and easy answers about - 

,d(dlucatlonal reform; In* orderctd bff realistic about feducat Ion for the 

dlsadvant^ged^^one needs to" become less opt It^ls tic 'about easy solutions, 

; more concerned vith the 'Establishment of mores fundamental explanations; 



and more tJlUlng to llVe with uncertainty. 
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Initial Plaanlnn^^for the Program n ^ ^ • 

Appai:ently, late In 1966 Into the early part of 1967, some dls-^ ' 

<5USSlons were Initiated about the limited effeqts ofTlead Start and the ' 

need for a follow up program In the prlch^ry gradesi' SlnceP'^Head Start 

- ■ "* . i » * 

was actively ^^administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), this 
cy was active in this early stage of planning for Follbv. Through; along with 
representatives from the Office of the President, Then President Joh'rison,^ 

In his January 40 > 1967 State of the Union Messdge, fjLrst proposed Follow 

■ , : - - - - r .\ - . ' . .V'' ■■■■ 

Through as a program that wou\d complement Head Start. Planning continued 



1^ 

( 



over 



the next few months and the program began on a pilot ^j'asls ^nbthe 



fall of 1967. V ' n|; 



. During thld -plannlhg period, y decision was reachyd that Follow Tliroiiiii^^^ 
would be fundied by.OEO and authorized by an' amendment tb thtt Ec^gnomifc v^^-^-S 
Opportunity Act of 1964, but th|t^ It would be admln^s\:#red by the jf^iV 
partment o^ Health, Education, and i^elfare, ^ii.6iyic<^l|y tWough ^fe;/ fife 
. Division of Compensatory Education o„f the U. S.^oi'flce o'^r^u<j'atio'ni,\V^^^A^^^^ 
The .ratlonafe for thls^eclslon Is ,'not known to us and Is clearly b^^. 
the scope, of this study. ' Yet It has some organizational co^seqUen^^s 
that are of Interest. Although the Initiative arid IhltlU enthusiasm 

• • ■ ' . , • ' 

, came from one agency (OEO),. administrative responsibility was given' t^ 

another (OB). , As we^ shall ^aee 8^l>8equan^ly, Follow 1Jirouj;H foi^ som^ 

- - • ■ ■ • ' \^ . • ■ 'i- . * .... ■ Vr 

tlme'X>perated quite independently within OE and ,wiefi relatively' little ''''"^ 
direct supejr vision. Perhaps this la an, outcpm^' of the fa<!t that OE . "^V^ 
had had limtted pattjlcipakldn 4n th^ IplSfcUl ptartning and i/as, oot' r^- cV''- 
sponsible for the funding of tho pr<>gram.r . Hi>r$^^ PoUow Through ; ' * 
has some responslblUty to . two Feder&l ^igoricJLes; rather tha|^.one. Both ^' 
ag^nctes participated in <lepi8ion8 about Jbudget and planning. ! ~ ^ - 

Some Informants have Indicatecl that the support .of OEO Was essential 
for the initiation of Follow Througfiv At that tlme> vOEO had toth popu^ 
lar^as well as Congressional support and tt does seem reasonable ; to ; 
assume that CEO's initiative was a major fabtor in the initial fund- \ ^ ' 
ir\g for Follow Through, , , " >' 

Active planning for a mkjor operational program began in earfy ijji?^^ ^^^^^ 
and the first pllpt Follow Through centers began to operate In^t^e fall 
of 1967. Durlog this nlne^month period, a number of or It lca.1 decisions 



were ma^e and, at first glance, an outsider finds himself cortf^sed 

■ j.: ... , ' ' ' : ' m _ 

by the comple^xlty of the activities: l.e,, It Is not easy to Identify 
a set of patterns for' toposlng order on "fchls series of ^events. However , 
after some additional study, one does b6glW to tecognlze that the 
pattern of aidtlvitles Is comprehensible. ' ' /' 

First of all, since the program had ntft'^yet received official 
legislative autho.rlzatlon, It was necessary to borrpw money against the 
future In order to finance this planning phase, .According to the 
first Director of Pollclw Through, "In anticipation of legislative 
author Izatjliin by the Congress, t;he Office of Economic Opportunity was 
prepared to transfer to the U*S* Office of Education sufficient monies 
to finance the pilot phase of Follow Througl^: $300,000; In FV 1967 and 
$2.5 million In FY 1968 funds. < . . ' ^ 

Secondly, it wds fiecessary to Improvlse^a staff, primarily 'from 
outside the^ Federal government In order to. carry out this planning ' 
phase. ConslderV for example, the organizational ptoblem of planning 
for the Implementation of a newly conceived .program. ^ In many organiza- 
tions, staff are primarily committed to existing programs, 'Then^ whp\ 
will do th^ work of 'planning for the new program? In this case, one 
m^de use of indlyiduals from outside of the government, some temiforary 
^ appointments, plus the borrowing of Individuals from, existing programs 
in order tb^' form a stdff that could planMbhe prbgram. 

Jtore speclflball^^ a National advisory Cbmmittce for Follow Through 

' " ' ' : \.:"-'"-^-- -'^^v./. - ■ ' , : ■ .', --j: , . '.^ • ^. /' - 

Was formed under, the of fld^^al a\itfplc68 ;pf the ^^lylston of Compensatory 
U» Robert Egberts op. cit», p» 4* ' , ' 



Education, This committed wd$ chaired by Gordon J. Klopfof thd Bank 
Street College of Education. U met In Waahington on ^^P^^ 22-25, 
1967 and again on April U2| 1967. The contnlttee supported^he actlv- 
ttled of . seven task forces ^'---charged with the development of^xt^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
slve programatlc statements on the various aspiscts of Follow Through." 
A report of the committee and the task forces wasflssued In JuJ.y^ 1967 
and this report was quite Influential In the design of the flrrft pilot 
Follow Through projects. During this period, there were two afetlhg 
directors'. Dr. Alexander Plante, the Title I, ESEA, Coordinator from 
the State of Connecticut was named Acting Director on April 17, 1967 
and helped In the planning for the pilot cotrmuni ties. Ho was succeeded 
briefly ,t>y Dr.' Eugene Walsh. Finally , Dr. Robert Egbert was.narrted In 
the summer of 1967; he had been an active member of the Advisory Committee 
an^ Chairman o^i the Task Force on Research and Evaluation. 

Thirdly, during this period, the FojLlow Through organization had . 
respoiislblUty for two related efforts, one of which had to he litiple- 
mented-^ln tt\e short run and thS other qver a longer time ••scale, The 
short run effort, with a vrell^deflned and imminent dead-llne^was to 
establish thirty (^0) pilot programs In the fall o| 1967. The long- 
run effort, with a less iitiralnent dead-line was to. plan for' a large- 
scale operational program for Follow Through, planned for the school 
year of 1958-69. By a large-scale operational program, we mean one ^ 



that would ser^ve large numbers of students, per 
Start, and that would possibly complement Head 



laps as many as Head 
Start by providing for _ 



i:helr graduates as they entered the primary grades. Moreover, the 
12. * John Hughes,' covering letter to the' commit tee ^s report. 



exp«itlehcd from the pilot projects was expected to have an Important 

Influence on planning for the longer un program, 

" * Let us consider vhat happens vhen an organization has two Jobs to 

do, either of which will tax the total resources of available staff 
with different dead-lines for the completion of plans for how these 

jobs will be accomplished. This is mdre or less the situation which ' 

faced Follow through in the spring and sumnter of 1967. Under such 

circumstances > one can adopt some organizational heuristics or 

strategies that may not be Ideal but at least permit one to survive^ 

In a sense, one does one's best, taking Into account some essential 

limitations on; ^tlme and resource^/ 

t " , . ■ ■"■ ■ . ' 

The strategy that appears to h&ve been adopted, perhaps without ^ 
explicit realization, is the following. First of all, '"uncouple'V the 
• two efforts feo that planning for each can proceed in parallel (slmul- 
taneously) and minimize the requirements foj coordination between them* 
Secondly, estS^abllsh rather different expectations and aspirations £t>r * ^ 

■ ' " . ■ ) . ■ ■ : ■ ' ' ■ :^ ■ ■ ' \ ' 

the twp^progr^s, based upon the different amounts of time avatldbl^i 

■■•*'• ' ■ . ■ , ■ - 

for each ♦ What appears to have happened Is that wt^th the pilot pro- 

Jects, the major effort was on the development bf s plan for Implement 

tdtlon, for funding thirty projects without attempting to develop a 

' weli*d^flned set of guidelines for the requirements to be met by these , 
projects-. With respect to the larger program for the fu.ture, there . , 
was less time pressiire on the staff for developing ^lan^-rfo^,^^ impl^- ' 

_ mentation of the program; one could be morelelsurely abdut'the planning 
process jind have higher aspirations for what one expected of these projects* 

•■ ■ _ : - " : ■ ' r ■ ' ' 

. 13,^ During this period, the total staff consisted of approximately 1 ,u 
6 - 10 people. . .■ " 
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Same appMoiatloTi for th6 time prdsdure ulider which the staff' 
operated In implementing the thirty (30) pUot projects' dan be Inferred 
from the follow Ifig statement made by Dr, Egbert* "From apprbxLmately / 
five hundred <560) coramuhitiea nominated by State agencies and their 
of ficesV invitations were extended the first' week in May to some one 
hundred (100) communities to submit Follow Throygh project proposals. 
Applicatiofl procj&dures were explained to lobal representatives at ' . 
regional meetings held in Atlanta^ Kansas City, and New York GltSr, 
May 8 - 10. A selection panel convened JTuiie 12-13 to recommend which of 
the' eighty seven (87) proposal submissious/ should be funded/ On 
June 15, Harpld Howe, II, Commissioner of jB^udat Ion, approved the ' 
thirty (30) pilot centers, . , 

'Yl^n June^26, 1967, the President signed the Delegation of Author* 
Ity which officially enabled the Departmjint of Health, Education, and^ 
Welfare to admtnistet the program. (The| Secretary redelegaCed authprlty^ 
to the Commlssl|)ner of Education bn'November 30, 1967;' and the Commls^lorj^r 



redelegated authority to the' Associate Commlsslonet f|^r ElWhtary and/ 
Secondary Education ori January 3; 196^i) At the same t^me that the / 
Delegi^lon was signed by the President', the memorandum of understanding 
governlDg the ^ terms of program administration was concluded by 0^0 
Director, Sargent Shrlver, and^ Acting! Secretary, Wilbur Cohet^/ Planning 
grants of up to $10,000, were made tO|Uhe thirty (30) pllo^' centers 
befpre the end ot the fiscal year/*^^ ' 

Having made commitments to , thirty 'pO) pilot centers^ sFollow Through 



/ 

/ 



began to work with them In ^otder to help them develop operational plans 
14. Robert Egbert, op. clt., p. 5,1 ' 



for the opening of school In the tall. Since Follow Through had In- 

sufficient 8t4ff for worktnfii wlt^ coimnunltlea, ,it was n^cossaty, 

for'^thett to i^tiprovlse another orjgdtflzatlonal^atrategy for informing 

the projects about Follow llirough " and helping them to complete their 

I plana. Accordingly, resppnsibiUty for oriontation and Ie4der8hip 

tra|.ning was assiigned to tlie Bank Street College of Education and . 

thitf University of Oregon by means of sub-contracts* These schools held 

leadership seminara fpr the staff of pilot projects. A first round 

' ' \ ' ■ * - . . 

of seminars yaa held f)tt July 14-20 in Chapel Hill, »North Carolina 

(Bank Street) and on July 28 - Aiigyst '3' in Greeley, Colorado (Unl- 

verslty of Opegon) » A follow-up conference was held In New York , on * 

October 25-29, 1967. " V , ' 

Durlhg the later part o^.the summer, final agreements for be- 

glnn'lng the^ pilot projects were made. Operational prpposals were 

submitted by August 15, 1967 and operating ^grants for approximately 

$85>000. p6r project, each serving approximately one hundred (100) 

children w^re, approved prior to the opening of the school year. In ,, 

addition, plans for ten (10) additional projects to begin during the 

^ ' * ' ' ' ' 

second semester of 1967-63 were. approved. As a result of these agree- 

ments,^ nearly three thousand (3,000), poor children were enrolled in , , 

Follow^rough projects during 1967-68 i ' . , 

Pefhaps^rbltrarily^ we want to assume that this lnl,tlal planning 

phas.e was completed by September, W7. . At this time, plans for the^' ' 

^opening of forty (40) pilot centers had been completed, although 'planning 

for the larger program, scheduleii for 1968-69, had scarcely begun. 



Ther* lai- one addltlortal set Of que8Mon$ that we want to raise 
'about this initial period, although our answers to these 'qtwaticne &r« at 
ifiia tiiMii quite inpresslonistic. Cbnaider.a staff inemb.er voriiing for , 
Follow Through at this time. .VJhat fft^lings might he or she have had 
^bout the program? Similarly, what feellngsmlght have characterized ^ 
those individuals who were responsible for the operation of the thirsty, V 
(30), now forty (4b) pilot projects? As yet, we haVe little data' 
that bear directly on these questions but we do have some impressions. 



As 



( f 



s for the Follow fh rough ^taf£, they were often enthusiastic ^nd 
we assume that fljey were convinced of the importance of the effort 
that^was about to .be tnad^. At this time, they appear to have viwed - » 

Follow Through as emphasizing service to the disadvantaged; the staff 

' * ' •< ' ■ • , ' - \ . 

dp not appear to have reached any consensus about tt\oe(iucat jLonal . 

■ . ^ . ' ■ i» . • . . 

commitments of Follow Through except to "improve*' the educational* 
opportunities available to th^ disadvantaged* ' Indeed, no guidelines . 
for de.f Inlng ah acceptable Follow Through program wer6 as yet avail- 

able'i More importantly, they must'have often been aware of their 

* , ... ■ ^ - 

limited^ resources when compared to the magnitude pf their responsibllitle« 
th^y must have felt occasionally ovet^^helmed by the dead-lin^p that they 
had to" face. In this period, staff were being actively rectuited so that 
Follow /Through had not as yet achieved any sense of stability. ' 

: .Similarly, those patticlpating in the pilot projects must have 
felt uncertain about what they w^re trying to accomplish and uneasy 
about what had to be dbne' during the summer ih^prdo^ to impleme.nt a fall 



*' pwgria. Undoubtedly . their objective waa to Jiaprove the Quiiilty of ^ 
e^ucAtlwjai opportunities r yet it seems clear that there vas unavoidi- . 
able anxiety about what needed to be done, about the asslffioent of 
responelVilltlee, as veil as about the limited time remaining for. ' 
planning. Considering the time, pressures under which these projects 
operated, some feelings of tension <md uncertainty weire perhaps 
. inevitable. , 

' ■ » . , " ; ■ , - , ^ ' , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

• ■ * ' . ' ■ • " ' • * • -y:,:"--. 

■ • • ■• ' ' * . ' ' ' . ' 




JJuj^ing the fall or 1967/ Implementatl the forty (40) pilot 
;proJect|- was well underway and major attention c^uld be .devoted to 
plwnlng for an extensive service program to begin in the f^ll of 1968. 
.During this period, the Follow through staff consisted ot ^o mcire than, 
ten individuals. The Director was attempting to recruit addltioris to 
' the Staff and found it difficult to do; so. He has described the staff 
operation at that time as relatively "unspecialized" - everyone did a 
little of everything. From an organizational point of view, roles and 
responsiblUtle^ were a's yet undefined and the staff was responding 
primarily to crises and. deadlines. More importantly, the service 
program scheduled for 1968 was expected to' be' large, consisting of 
possibly as many as twelve hundred (1,200) projects.' 
' During the next few months a major 'reorientation of Follow Through 
was accomplished. Emphasis on a service program was'ahandoned to be' ' 
replaced by- emphasis on an experimental program. . The ideg 'of model ' . 
sponsors was developed and implementation. of the program with sponsors 
playing a major role came to be a central .feature of Follow Throligh.- 
■ How did ih is reorientation coiae about?. In an earllter section,,- 
we have '.indicated a shift, insintellectual climate from a reliance on 
service programs toward: an emphasis On research and development.' This 
shift in intellectual climate had a significant influence on tMs're- ' 
orienta'tion, but in a subtle and rather indirect way. First of all we 



would propose that neg^i'lve findings that might hav^ undermined the 
rationale for a service prograJT tended not to be understood at first and 
that the ItnpUcatlona of these findings tended to be resisted, Thbre 
was a time delay between the Initial avallabllityof c6ttaln ''negative" 
resulfs and their acceptance. Secondly, these t^egatlve findings tended 
to cast. doubt about the effectiveness of- existing programs bufe^ld no> ~ 
have Immediate implications for the development of alWrnatlves. Thud> 
they suggested that an existing course of action ml^ht be Inadequate but 
J)rovlded little guidance for the selection of Alternative courses of action. 
Finally, It would appear that these discouraging findings acted primarily^ 
as a set of predisposing conditions - predlspos^ing towards acceptance^ 
of an alternrftive rationale. But redirection took place- only In res- 
ponse to a precipitating evept which led to the- formulation of a revised 
Follow Through program. • > 

/ ■ ■ ■ ' • ' " , . . . , ■ ^ ^ 

^ What were' the predisposing .conditions? to some, extent , they were the 
disquiefcing findings from Head Start and the Coleman report to 'which 
we h^ve already alluded.>:;7ln addition, there was ^^orne thing to be learned 
-from the experience obtained with these forti^(40)> pilot projects. An ^ 
evaluation effort had. been supported in connection projects 
but the study. design was flawed In many- respects and Follow Through felt • 
that the results could riot be relied upon. Nevertheless, the staff app'ears 

I ■ ■ ► I - » ■■ ■ ' ... . ■ •- ■ 

to, have had misgivings about the success of these pilot projects:/ at 

least, they were In operation but the results were not uniformly Impr^aLslvei^ 

■ " ■■ * ' ' ■ ■ ' ' . - ■ ■ - , : . . 

In addition, the rationale ^for these projects was quite unclear; The ^ 

Advisory Committee h^d; stated' that -''The PoUowr'%rough Program Is viewed 



/■'■ 



aa a unique challet/ge^ to devfelpp artd strengthen programs of early^ chlid- 
>»p<J<i eaucatlon^^^^^f^^^^^ children wh£le placing special e«u>ha8 la on children 
who have participated in earlier pifeschool projects. No single model ^' c; ' 
is offered. Rather, iraaglnatlon and'cr«iatlvlty and the use of a variety 
:*^^.:^PPf°«<^*^*« 1^ Encouraged. "15 . has thie Impression that, the staff 
'iMfs'pt^^uflfci^ these unsponspred J projects an^ 

■ the "ulilque challege" of Follow .Through was not being met.. 

- 1967 through February, 1968, the tJ. s. 'df flee' 

of Education/sponsored ^Hree conference^ that helped both to predispose 
as well as to precipitate, the Follow Through reorie'ntatlont "One 
series of ^iieetings Inyolved explrt's in the fields of early childhood" . 
education^/ social organization, training, research, and the -behavioral 

" - ' / ■ ■ . ' * ' ; ■ ' 

sciences,/-- eVg. -Robeirt Hess, Halbert Robinson^ Milton Akers, Gene Glass, 
Sheldon/irtilte, and Susan Stodolsky. A second series pf raietings in- 

■ '■! ' . ' ■ . - ■ ' * - . ^ 

eluded/ program developers' -- persons who had gained rec.ogn/tion for ' 
planning, describing, and initiating new program approaches which appeared 
to Have some promise for/ working with young, poor, chlldrexi. Thls.gr<)ui> •• 
Included such person,^ , as. Glfefi Nimnlcht, Dave Weikert, Ira Gordon^ Leonard ' 
Sealey, Marie Hughes, Larry Gotkin, Donald Baer, and Siegfried Bngelmann; 



;;t1ie^thlrd series of meetings included locals statue, and regional OEO andV 

; education representatives J' - X^e first series of meetings would appear to 

have pr9Vtde<i'' support for the Idea of a program of research, dovclopment, , 

and experimentation. ■^e\',second series of meetings would appear; to have 

had a rather different but most Important influence. , It led to the 

. tdentlf Icatfon of potential sppnsdrs and'to an awareness of the variety, . 
^ • ^ . * / • • / . \ 

of compensatory programs that wer^ currently being developed. ' 



> O ' Prerimlnary Report of the National Advisory Coninlttee. p, 4/ ^ 

Sita, Robert Egbert ^ op. cit,, p. 9^, / ^ ^ . * ^ \ 



IflU btlnfta M precipitating eyent whlch has tb do wltK A 

I *'*PP<>*'v available from the Federal i^Goverwrient. On December 23, 'l$67, 
"tho Ecjinopic pplportunlty Act- of 1964 was amended by Congreas. In'addl- 
t Ion, to providing' for tM continuation o"f Head Start, Pollow •nirough 

itA6 authorized 'In the following termaj * ' . . * 

■- '■ " .' ■ ■. ■■■■■■ -■ " . ■, ■ ■ 

"A'^ pif oglfamTcT be^khown' Ifa' ' Pillow. Through ' f ooTaed pr Imkr lly up6n chll - 

'■'.■'°"^-> '■' " ' ■■■■,■*<>• - . ■ ' • 'V';^ ■.^v.;'.V', 
d.reft In kindergarten or neletaen'tary school who were prevloj^sly enrolled 

In Head S.tart- or, 5i|inllar programs and designed tii provide" comprehensive 

services aitd parent par tjlcipat Ion activities as described fn paragraph 

(I), which the Director f Irtde will aid' In the continued deyeloproent ot 

children to their^fuU potential • ' Fun48 for such a* program shall be 

proylded by the Secretary on the basLta o£^ agreements reached with 'the 

Director 4ir^ctly to local educational agencies except as otherwise 

provided by such agreements. v » " - 

When this legislation wits fits t proposed, the assumption was still being 

* ttade tha^: j?ollow Through would operate as' a service progfam vlth an Ini- 

tlal' budget of $120,000,066. "li>wever, In the fall of 1967, before the 

legislation was j$nac ted ^ it became known that OEO probably wolild recdlve 

substantially less money than had been requested and that Follow Through, 

as a new program, wo.4ld' tecelvO — 

was therefore wiade and agreed to by QEO, PHEW, USOEi. and OMB (BOB) that 

Pollow Through for the time being shoutdVbe an 'experimental^' program 

d^esigned to produce Information Wh'tch woyld be useful 'when '/the progtam^^ 

was expanded to natlonwl'de service proportlonse'^^® i'And the initial budget 

' ■ • .\ ■ ' * - ■ « -I . ' 

for Pollow Through was reduced, to $15,000,000» for the year . 1968-69* 

IT* Ibid, p 7. - ^ ; " , 

Iffi Robett Egbert, pp. cit. p;'8e j 



Altfe^^^^ to be widespread agreement, on the "fact** of 

program reorlent&tlon from aetvlce to research and developmer\t, there ^ 
was^and perhaps at lU la disagreepient abbu^ the JustlHcatlon for ^thl^^ 
reorlentatloftf For example/ there are ^'those who believe t the ter ' . 
dactlbn In budget tha^t precipitated' the chisinge, ^as a bleselng Iti disguise. 

They would also beileye that an experimental progr^ was to be t>refe« 

' ' ■• ^ ■ ■ ■ . . o ' •■• :Mrr- 

quite ^ar t f rod aiiy budgetary limitations* they might alio' be opposed > 

to a large (program as lesa manageable and less appropriate If one wished 

to maximize the long-run Impact of the program. At ^nother extreme, ^ ' 

' ^ ' , - J . ' ^' ■ ' < ■ ]r , ■ ■ 

there are those who wotild vie* r the emphasis on experimentation as a . 
necessary compromise, justifiable only because of limitations of funds,' 

■ ' \- . ■ * ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ; ^ '* ' .," " ' ' ^ ^ ' 

These proponents might feel that small program is better than none and 
that, a larger, service «*prlente.d program should be manned as soon as funds 
were available* - These <|lfferences Ivi orientation were not resolved when 
these decisions to reorient the; program were being HP^lade and are still 
pertinent to current disagreements pver evaluating the prograrjU ef fec-*-^ 
tlveness and planning for the future of tollow Ttirough^^ " " - , 

During the next few months, the meaning of sponsoirshlp as it per- 

/ ■■. - ■ ■ . , ■ * " ■ , ■ '1 

taln^ to Follow Through nas further developed, Potential sponsors^ attd ' ' 
con*^ form df courtship between 

sponsors and communities took placet eveotuatlng In a'serle's of 
marriages (agreements) between sponsors and cotttnuni ties. By .1968-6^,* 
ninety-one (91) projects had been funded and were In operation/ sfervlng 
fifteen thousand, five hundred (15,500) jBtudents. Fourteen (14) spon- ' 

sors were working with these projecta and the total budget vas ap^rp^l- 

'"{■'..'•'■ ^ ' ■ ■ - ♦ , ' . ■ ■ " ' 

mutely $13, 250|^000. Let ua'revlew the procesa by means of which this 

' ■ - ■ ■ 
expansion of thfe;! Follow Through program was accomplished i 



. ■ .. ' ' ■ ■ . ,3,a : . ■• ■ ■ . ■. . 

. - mm''-- ... 'v"''^'''' ■■ . . '. 

, .. vFir|t o.f all, troft dpes^one recruit potefttlal,,8ponaovfl and coi«nun» 
fittest leorul^dot.poaae a problem of connunts^ktjLons in order to locate 
• and enoptit^g^^^^^^ the c^se 6£ sponsors, Dr. RicAird 

Snyder and Miss Frieda Dofienmarki of. Follow Through, car^fuljy contacted 

-y-'-:^' -. ^ - -^^'^ ; ^^ ^''-^''^^^ ' 

peopU who might have new ideas as well as others who might have access 
, to iofor^tloh'^about new de^eloptnients/ This latter group of people 
might be yieT^d. 4s infoYoiants^ expectad to 



kaep.up with the, purrent state of affairb* Some of these he I« key 

^ ?V ^ • , ■ ■ ■ ^ r^. ■ \' ■ 

positions in the government, such as Ih:. Mar|,|in Sherman of the Bureau of 

Eddcatipnal Research, National Center for Educational Research and *^ 

Development • To some extejtt , the recruitment of sponsors have,' been 

blaseA by the particular set ofVinfprmants knojtfe'to Follow Through, 

but we hi(VB»Tip^e*a^^ to believe that this bias was 'Stgrii'ficant » Then 

those potential spohiors were invited to a series of meetings - the 

.^econd Set of meetings to vhich we have^already referred. In these meet- 

" . ' ' ' ' / " ' ^ ."" ■ '■' ■ ' 

ingS| possible sponsors described what they were doing and'^what they . 



would do if working w^th Follow Through,^ '^r<^ the pre'sentafcli 
tli€|Se meetings, it was obvious that de8][>lte the extensive publicity given 



lions at 

itings, j.t wai * 

various new programs, no prie was fully prepared to move into the primary. 



r g^fades with a comt>letel^^^ different program. ^ (For 

, example, the highly pul>llci2ed Engelpantt program was partially developed 

<^ ' f^r preschool (kindergarten)* but . Aot beyond. ) However a 'number of ^' 
; - ^ approaches- Sefmed to be sufficiently well developed and to have enough 

institutional support that including them In Follow Ttirough was Justified. ''^^ 

. ' . * ' ■ - * ■ " ■' " - ■ . ■ ■ * ' ^ ■ " 

At that time, It became apparent,, that the nu^nber of potential sponsors 



19/1 , Robert l^ert. op» ditV, p. 40» ^ *^ 
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exceeded the number of Indeponlently different new approached s I.e./ 
certaln^ponsors shared in corraron a particular theoretical orientation 
so' th^t theij: prpposed j^rograms yere similar ^a Identical, 
y SowS -attempt was made "^Follow ^Throxigh to encout^age ^onsors wltl?^sin\tlat 
orientations to work together. Perhaps^ because of the Strong 'institutional 
Identifications of mo^t o| the sponsors, thjMj' effort to- combine spdnsors 
proved to^'b^ ImposslMe and /the decision was made to recognljse each sponsor 
as a separate entity, Eventually/ eighteen (18) groups were encouraged 

■ • ■ ' ' ■- ' ■' ' ' ■ . V , ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - . , 

to •submit proposals, Sixteen (16) actually did .so^and fourteen (14) * 
groups were chosen to serve as the first group of sponsors* ' 

There'Nwas a third set of meetings -that took place and included local» 
dtate and Federal e^cation end OEO representatives • These 4{ere the in- ^ 
formants or gate-keepers who played' an .essential role^ in the recruitment 'r. 
* of communities, A number of important deelslo|is came out^Of this feerleV ' 

of meetings^ namely^ a) that communities could be preselected by,a pro- 

^ " ^ ■ , V . ^ . /■ ■ . ^ , ' » , 

cess of nominatloKis frOm State *Educat Ion agencies; b) that communities , , 

' ■ ' ' - : . . * • \ • . 

would be required to choose fr^ among, a restricted set of educational^ 

approaches (i.e. a sponsor); c) that communlt/.es would be reqqired to 

contribute some matching funds, either Title I funds equal to 15% of 

V, the EOA grant or 10% of their Title funds, whichever was less;, and ' / ' * 

d) that kinvolyejnent of parents and pther representatives of the community^ 

in |«:ogram t)lanning and operation would also be requiifed. It should • 

■ ■ ■ ' * • ( ^ * 

..also be noted that •the existing unsponsored pilot, projects were hlso ^ 

'. * , 0 <■ ^ r.^' ' ' 1 ■ « ■■• ' ^ ■ ■ » 

^Ihvlted .to' par tiglpatQ; Ife was ^anticipated that they J;oo wourrf^ become 
sponsored projedtsy alth&ugh they were 'actually given an option to' 
continue as- un^spOnsoredt^^ . , ' \ - 



lj!t;A sense, these netyorlcs of tnfotmante performed the functions 
of 4 matchmiker; they ide the potential brides dvA grooms whoi . 

• : ■■ .■. " ' y ■ ■ * • . ; i ■ \ . ■ 

Up to thjs point in time, had not met each other. Accordingly, two 
Ifpoytant akietltigs w^^^ bring together sponsors and contnunltles.i 

One meeting yas held in' Kansas City, Mlasouri on February 20-24, 1968 
£o?, potential sponsors anrf the forty (40) pilot communities. A second 
meeting yas held, also in Kansas City on Pebruary 25-28, 1968 for spon- 
sors and fifty-one (51) new cbicmnunities who had been Invited to par- 
ticipate in the Follow through program* These fifty-one (51) comnunities 
wei;e among two hundred and twenty five (225) nominated Initially by 
State Economise Opportunity offices and subsequehtly screened by regional 
selection panels « ^ \ 

* Somehow, coirniunltles were able tO' Identify the sponsor p^r sponsors 
th^t. they preferred and wish we knew more about how these decisions 
were tnade* Some spons<>rs who made presentations at these meetings have , 
Indicated that they found the meetings to be very confusing and anklety*^ 
provoking. Only a limited time twenty -i thirty (20-30) minutes was 
available for a presentation from each sponsor. Moreover, consider 

' " , ■ / ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ ' 

the plight of a Community representative who has listened to fourteen 
presentations and must atteutpt to assimilate this confusing mass of ^ 
Information about similarities and dlfferencea In order to reach a 
decision. There was one additional Influence. that should not be ignored. 
Most community representatives had available a general consultant, who 
ofj^en was familiar with some of the alternative programs being described; 
We'have reason to believe th^t th^ general consultants, when trusted, 
had considerable Influence on the decisions being made by communities. 

Also, commiinlty representatives were undoubtedly. Influenced by impressions* 

■ ■ , ■ ■ * fc ' ■' . 

about the ^personality characteristics of sponsors - their openness , 



confidence » stylet persueslveness - as obtained from these and subsjeqbeht 
meetings, 0 * , v} . ' 

, It is our Impression that the decision-making process was rather 
one-sided: the initiative rested with the communitieSi Sponsop 
were apparently inclined to accept community offers, with the exception that 
some sponsors received too many offers and felt that they must set sorap 
upper limits on theAcoBitaitments that they woul^ undertake. 

' Slnc^ that time^ additional projects and sponsors have been added 
but following by and ilarge the procedures that were developed In 1968, 
thg result^tng expansion of-FQllow-Through-la -aummarlzed follbwa i 
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V Through the reliance on sponsors' and communjfry projects, , the program 
of Follow Through Is decentralized. Follow Through, as limited to the 
staff in Washington, has no direct involvement with local ecl^^old* Their 
infl]uience is indlrects they subcontract to sx>on8or8 and projocts and then 
attempt to influence the activities of the aubcohtracting agencies. In Chapt 
III, IV, and V we will reylew'ln detail how Follow Through Is organized 
in order to coordinate the efforts of sponsors and projects, and the 
evaluation effort, Ue will conclude this section with a quotation des- 
cribing two of the assumptions that are basic to the present Follow. 
Hi rough program. ^ 



' "1. The most distinctive characterifltlc of Follow Through Is 
the ffleshing ot two objectives (a) service and (b) research and 
development. In other words, both the mandate to provide -- coropre- 
henstve services and parent participation activities which will 
aid iti-^the Continued development of children to their full potential, 
and the top priority goal of developing, implementing and studying 
alternative approaches to working with young children, are essential 
to the nature of joUow ThrougH. Theij^ two objectives are not^vlewcd 
aa„diacirfete_^ com^^ aspects of the program; • 

"2. The focus in Follow Through is on improving the child's * 
' life chances' , not. simply on Improving his chances to succeed in 
school. Therefore, the program emphasizes a variety of aspects of ' 
the child's development, including such elements as his self-respect, 
self-confidence, initiative, autonomy, academic achievement, t^sk 
persistence,' creativity, and good health. The firogram works with a 
range of institutions on which the child must depend for his con- 
tinued development,' such as the family, school, community health ser- 
vjLces, and the welfare department. '^^0 

In short, only portions of the program are available for ex* 
perlmentatlon. Specifically, experimentation within the instructional 
component is expected and is^^a major responsibility of the sponsor.^ 
But there are other service comp6ner|:s to the program and these are a 

major responsibility of the sponsor and of the locil commmlty. / 

■■-'■,••* ■ - ^' ' ' ' ' 

■ • ■ ■ ■ / . ^ ■ ■ • ' . 

2p» Robert Egbert. ^ op. cit., p. 18. ? ^ 
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This, tritem^^llate stag^ of development may be said tjo hnye "ended 
m July; .1971 /nd Flollow ThJ-ough began to enter a period of reorienta- 



tion. 



In otder to describe tjhe transition thatcwas about to take place, 
we ne^d to assess aottie of |:he major accomplishments of Follow Through 
during the Intermediate st^age of development and to consider what re- 
alned to \?e dpne In the future. There exist a variety of statements 
of the overall objective Follow Through but Dr. Egbert's statement * 
that Follow Through "should be an experimental program designed tb pro- 
duea Information which wo^iild be useful 'when' '"thTp^ogFam^w^^ 
to nationwide service proportions, "21 is deserving of further attention, 
it Implies that the program has both a short -run and a long-run objective. 
Irt the short-run, the objective had been to establish a demonstration 
program. It Is this purpose that had dominated the Intermediate phase 
and Follow Through appeats to have been quite successful in accomplish- / 
Ing this limited purposej.. 



What remained to be/ accomplished? Most Importantly, the experimental 
program was not yet at ai end. /It would not be completed uritll some 
students had actually graduated from. the Follow Ttirough program, I.e., 
had completed the third ^rade. In Figuie 1, there is reproduced a dlagramatl 
representation of critical events in the ^Follow Through prbgr^.^^ Certain 

21. Egbert, op. cit., p.i8. 



22, nils figure is reprociuced from the >}ational Follow Through Program 
Budget Presentation M^FY 1972, Figure 5. » 



Elements in this ilguro are a k6y,to tho reorientation of the current 

. ■ . ' , ' ■ ■ • . : ^-"^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

Follow, Through effort. . In 1971-72, the first experimental cohort that 

entered Ppllow Through as first graders were to graduate from the third ' 

grade^ the completion the Follow Through program. However> only nine 

sponsors^ would haye been invo;\ved with this group of children. In j 

1972*-73, the first experimental cohort that entered Follow Through in 

kindergarten w6uld graduate from the third grade and the experimental 

cohort' that completed Follow Through in 1971-72 would have completed one 

additional y^ar of schooling following their participatiLon in the Follow 

Through jPrograit). Egbert anticipated that 1973-7A would be a critical 

year for the evaluation of the present experimental program. 

"The initial first grade col^ort will |ave been out of Follow 

Through two years; the initial kindergarteft cohort and the second first 

grade cohort will have been out of Follow Through for one year; and 

six identifiable subcohorts wilb have graduated from Follow Thjrough, 

The 1974 Follow Through Progress Report wiM contain a tremendous amount 

of information/ including program results, sponsor comparisons and con* 

trasts, the permanence--or the conditions for insuring permanence of * 

.Follow Through efforts, and the results of pilot , large scale implementation 

efforts. Based on- this information, the action implications are:. 

(a) recommendr'tion of a plan, Including legislation, for full scale 

implementation pf a Follow Through-type program; and (b) initiation ot 

a plan for new dimensions in Follow Through. ' 



23. Egbert, op» cit., p. 27. 



Thus the -experimental program was beginning tb produce and would be 
producing over the next ^wb years "Information" but the ImpUcafclons of 
this Inlfonnat Ion ^or the future had not yet t?een established. More- 
over J how the program might be reotiented or expanded , but perhapa 
necessarily as a 'larger service program, had not yet been deterroined. 
Me should point out that this ln)fJ>rmation for assessing the Implications 
of Follow Through is by means limited to the research reports that are, 
expected from SRI. The information available from sponsorsi, projects, 
and. communities is equally important, ' / 

Nevertheless^ beginning in July 1971, Follow Through entered a 
per^,od of reorientation In which attention beg^n t<5 fdeu^^^^^ 
run objectives of Follow Through and on how the developmental phase / 
might be succeeded by a more extensive effort/ Let us now review 
brtjfly some of the key elements in this reorientation* 

In November,* 1970, Dr. Egbert had announced his resignation as 
Director of Follow Through in order to accept a position as Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Nebraska* Upon his departure on June 
30, 1970, he was replaced by Ms* Rosemary Wilson as Acting Director. 
^>r position i.^ Director was later confirmed and she has, continued to 
function In this position. 

' Later in summer 1971, Dr. Snyder accepted a apecial aaslgnment within 
OE to work with a special task force and haa been on leave from his popltion 
Id th Follow Through. His position vas filled at first on an Interim baala, 
first by Ned Chalker, then by Fred- Bresnlck, until a new acting Chief of 
Research and Evaluation - Dr. Garry McDanlels - was named In November 1971. 



Thus,- theria were some changes in key posit:ions just as this period > 

Coincidental with these changes in personiteli there^wete some ch4n^^e$ 
in the relationship between Follow through and certain, of flees within 

OE to which it reports* Prior to these changes, Follow Througn had been 

- ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ■ [ 

able to function quite, autonomously, with j^elatively little supervision 

, ' - 'I ■ • ' . ' ^ 

, ■ ■ , ' . ' * * ' ■ IV • • ■ ' ' 

ftom other offices within OE, To be spefciflcXPoUow Through is a 
branch of the Division of Compensatory rEducation which in turn reports 
to the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education.^" By and large. 
Dr. Egbert had functioned 'as a buffer between Follow Thr6\jgh, the 
Division, the-Bu re au, and other offices within OE, , \ 

During; this period,, some significant reservations were being expressed 
about Follow Through which seemed to focus oh two specific issues. One 
issue had to do with the future of Follow Through and with the transition 
frop a relatively small developmental program to a more extensive service 
program 6n a natldnal scale » As subsidiary issues, there w^re quoation^ \ 
about tl^e timing of the transition (when would Follow Through be ready;, 
how it migh(: be funded, since existing legislation made no provisions 
forfs<ich dn expansion, and about the poissible continuation of some 
additional development, along with the expansion. 

Let /US note that certain potential conflicts, particularly over 
timing, were already beginning to develop. For example, consider the 
following statements made by Egbert concerning the future of Follow 
Through: ■ ^ . ' 

''Follow Through should be viewed as a continuing effort with specific 

2^^* For more detail , on the administration of the Follow Through branch, 
see Chapter V, 



iOutftufceNplanned for succeasive budget -ma k'tng cycles. Of c!oiirs.e/ the' 
types of 'Information eval'lable will Increase Iw both number , and In- 
portance over the next three to five years." . ' • 

y "If results- of Ppllow Through appear 'promising, new legislation^ 
with new and expanded_ funding should be requested. However, specific 
provision should also be made for continuation- of extensive experlmen 
tatlon with wi,dely differing approaches to meeting the educational- 
developmental needs of Follow Through age children. "^^ ' 
• The likely points of conflict were as follows! 

1. Although Egbert ex[iected that critical decisions about the 
Future'of To 1 lovTTWr ouglTand "abou t- a - p Ian Jor large-scale implemen- ' 
tation should be postponed until 1973-74 (see Figure 1), opinions 
were also being expressed that these decisions could not be^pos^poned 
until that time. The problem was partly political in that Follow 
Through was being asked to Justify Itself and to demonstrate that - 
the program was Indeed successful. " ' 

2. Egbert was also predicting that ctitica^^^decisions, ought to ^ 
be made. over a period of time, ds a sequence of decisions ba^ed^ upon 
successive outputs from the evaluation effort. Nevertheless, there 
was the possibility that one would have to fociis on one major decision 
that would set the stage in the future, although some sec.ondary de- 
ci8lon$ might await the availability of some additional reports/' 

3. Finally, Egbert was predicting that continuing experimenta- 
tion would be necessary to accompany any largo-^scalc program of 
implcmontatipn« 

25. Egbert, op. cit, , p, 19. 



. A s^fcondiclcfsely related Isaue Had to do wtth the administration 
Of the evalgatldn> effort. Concern was being expr eased that It.w^s " , 
Wither weli-designed nor careful^ TKere was . ' 

the additional concern that the eValuaClon effort would not be * 
adeq^tely prepared for the p61 Icy decisions about the futut'e that 
would soon have to be made * Th^sO concerns were shared wlthln^the » 
FoUow TH^ough Bratich as well ds by a .nunJber of othef key Individual's 

during ^urtw^ a^number of cl>anges \iere Introduced In re- ^ 

sponse to these majoi- criticisms that represented a rather significant 
reorlenUtlon of-the-Folipw-through_^^^^ > 

1. RespdnslblUfcy for monitoring the evaluation effott was shll^ted 

' ' \ ' ■ ' , . ■ ' _ . ' ■ 

from Follow Through (Research and Evaluation) tp the Office of Program 

, ' ' , ^_ . ■ ^ ♦ - - i .' , ■ • • 

Planning and Evaluation of the Bureau of El^entary and Secondary 

Education. The Implications 'of this change were two^^old: to exer^ 

else much closer control over the evaluation effort and to make the v 

locus of control to be outside of Follow Through. \ Responsibility for 

the evaluation effort was returned to Follow Through In December 1971 ♦ 

.Nevertheless ^ there was continuing emphasis oh closer control of the 

■» ■ ♦ 

evaluation effort and on^ closer control over Follow Through being 

exercised by "its superiors. 

^ - • * ^ 

2. With respect to the long-range Issues, In July 1971, a five- 

* ■ .■ . ■ " . . ■ \. - . " 

year plan was made public that dealt quite explicitly with a possible ' 

, '26. For a more extensive di^scusslon of this issue, s^e Chapter IV. * 



Urge-scaU' tAplementati<>h. of Follow through. -The plan wag announced 
•l)y Mr,, Richard Pair ley, Dltector of the Dtvlslon of Corapensatdry ■ 

■ ■■ ^ • v.- ^ :■. \ ■ ^-^r^^ /\ - • 

Education. Its qiost Important, featqres are jBuggeated" by the following 
quotation:' . ./ ^ ' . * 

'\. ^^In ordet to begin , proliferation of succesdful practices as they 
evolve from Follow Thrtfugh research and evaluation to the 8 million, 
sAudents served by Title I> a fiver year plkn has been developed that 
calls for thfe achtevement of the following three objdctivea by 1976; 

I, The phased introduction of State-a<imlnlstered Follow .Thr^^^ 
Title' I match grant progratas In all States that will extend FoUbw • 
Through - tested , successful, practices to an initial 1265,000 title 
1 students; , ^ 

Th4 continuation of research and developmentil efforts to th^ 
conclusion of a minimum of f iv^ compiete groups' of children graduating' 
from Fol]|ow Through; and . , i' 

3. An expansion of FoHow Thrdugh longitudinal evaluation to ' 

' ' ' - *"' ",. ' " > "5 - ■ * 

include post-Follow Thro.ugh grades. 

^ These- objectives, combining continued^ experimentation and phased 

proliferation, mark the Office of Education commitment in compensatory 

ediication to planned impact of res^rch activities (follow Through) on 

regular programs activity (/title ]^ / 

The five-year plan is an imaginative attempt to give structure . 



27 • ' Division of Compensatory Education, tfie FoUoie Through Program: 
Five Year Plan, Unpublished Mefuorandum. June, V97l, p. 2. 



to the long-rah^e future of FolloV Through and U quite cons Is tent, 
with the nujBerous statements that had b.een raad^ In the past; concern- 
Ing the long^ifun fut^^^ • 

Although' it wa9 not immediately appatertt, it soon becarae cleat' 
that the plan had some of , the followirig implications • - 

i.^ the very existence of^ the plan was apparently essential for * 
the protection and preservation of the Follow ThroiSgh of fort . Follow . 
i Through had been vulnerable as long as its rong*range objectives remained 
unclear* By clarifying these objectives ^ the Division of Compensatory 
Education had been 4bl-e to propose h&w the developmental as of the 
program would be followed by planned operational expansion. 

2e By relating follow Through to the Title 1 effort, a possible 
*^olutlon to i:he proble^n o^ funding an expansion was being proposed* ' 
In tertas of funds. Title 1 is much laijger than Follow Through; Thus, 
the suggestion was being made that Follow Through could- be partially 
expanded through cooperation with an already funded program* As a 

- ■ ■ . . ■ ■ , I ' ■ ^ 

corollary, there were potential advantages for Title I. By combining 
forces with a program of research and development, Title 1 ought to b.e 
able to improve its effectiveness in bringing about'^desirable changes - 
in ^lementary education, A second corollary was that Follow; Through 
would no longer function as independently as • it had in the past: it 
-would have to v/ork in mUch closer cooperation wltrf the Div£siott of 
Compensatory Education^. 

3. , Even thoiigh Follow Through's expansion was being tied to art 
opoVational program (Title I), the problem of Ipng^r.ange fundlng'was 



, " ,■ • ..■ 46- , i ■■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

• ■ ■ v...-r ■ vv- , ■■ i . ■■. ■ ■ ' . 

bjr^p, meiW' If eaolved. . Indeed, quite clear that 

additional l^gl'slatloii would tfe necei^saty fox the* support. of any ! 
major expiat^slon* , * - . ' - / * 

4. Proci a long-range pc^nt of view onc^ could now begin to ^ 
/ characterise Follrw Thi^ough In the following way- 'it's first stage 
, of development had been devoted to demonstration and 'planned' varla- ; 
tlbn^im which alternative educational programs had an opportunity 
to denibn^^^ effectiveness. ' This stage was ^bout to con^e 

to. ai> fe^^^^^ would be traQsitXonal and^dlreC ted 

toward the trartster of^ tesponslUillty to states for the e?cpansioh ' 
of the program/. Indeed » five states were funded for 1972-73 to 
begin making appropriate plains* . The third stage would he to trans-\ 
form Follow Thro6gh Into^ri op era tldVial program by working through 
states- (SiX*S) and Tftlfe 1.^ But there was^a clear Implication that 
the expansion would be based upon those s{)onsor programs .and projects 
that had been evaluated as s^Uccessful during the demonstration 

Stage. , . , ^ 

* ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ^, ^ 

' As we write In March, 19t-3, the five-year' p.lan 

reconsideration within OB and Its future Is auch In db\ibt« Nevt^r 

theless, a reorientation to tho Follow Thrcuigh' program has taken place 

having the following Important characteristics. (l)~TKc~Wrl^r~" " 

Independent and sdraewhat autonomous status of Follow/ Through ha^rcome, 

to an end and it now functions as a more closely controlled component 



28j. These staites.are Arkansas, California, Michigan, New Jersey 
and North Carolina. ' ' 
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o£ OE's activities. More specifically, Follow Through has begun* 
to work in close cooperation with the Division of Compensatory Bduca- 
tion. (3) A jjosslble madel for the translation of Fdllow Throuih into 
an operational program has been proposed, although It appears Unlikely- 
that the li^plenentktipn of this prograa will ever take place. What la 
clear is that the deaohitratlon phase of Follow Thrbugh la about to be 

^ ■ :vv ; , ., ■ ■ , ■ ' " - . : , ■ ' ' '.■v:.-5- 

completed. ' • - ». * , ' 
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, . : - CHAPTER THREE 

SPONSOR PROGRAMS AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 

Introduction 

For the putpos^es of this reporti we have chosen for study two dponsord 
and four cotmnunity ptoJectSi two of which are associated with each of the 
sponsors^ Since there are tv/enty sponsors^ and one hundred and seventy^^three 
protects^ these four proji^cts can In no sense be viewed as a **eample** of 
either sponsors or projects* The sponsors were chosen with one criterion 
in mtnd: they represent two rather different educational approaches 
vifhln tliei Foil dw Through Programt s 

In what follows^ we will refer to the two sponsors as ''Sponsor A" and 
''Sponsor 9*'. Sponsor A enphasiees Behavior Analysis as the theoretical 
foundation for his educational program. He is one of several sponsors 
whomakesuse of a vell«structured curriculum, usually broken down' into a 
carefully organized series of learning units, ^pon^or A alsq emphasizes 
the Involvement of ^parents into the program, as we shall discuss subsequently. 

Sponsor B is somewhat more difficult to characterize* He is one of 
several sponsors who has been influenced by the British "open classroom" 

• .- 

programs. He is also influenced by theories of intellectual development 

■ ■ , . ■ ■ . ' ', A 'i ■ ' ■ 

/ ■ ■ 4 ' , ■ \ ■ 

about how higher-order' intellectual operations enter into effective learn- 
Ing and the effective uke of knowledge. Although the objectives of 
Sponsor bU curriculum are rather well*defined/ the curriculum itself is - 
kejpt flexible . - - — „ — „ _ _ ^ ^ , - ~ 

For more Information about similarities and .differences among. sponsors . 
see Eleanor E. Maccoby and Miriam Zellner^ Experiments In Primary 
Education; Aspects of Project Follow Through . New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1970/ ' \ 
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^ At the rl«k.o£ Rome over*6lmpilficatloh, Sponsor A le within the mbdorii 
behlvlorlst tradition while Sponsor s l.s more influenced by cdgnltlve and 
developmental theorists siich as Pla^t/ Bruner, etc and the British open 
cl^asrooms. 

Again for the purposes of convenience, we will refer to the two pro- 
jects associated with Sponsor A as Projects (and/or Coii^unlties) Al and 
A2; atid to the two projects associated with Sponsor B as Projects Bl and 
B2, Any detailed discussion of the chaijact^rlstics of these four cotnroun- 
Ities is beyond the scoi>e of this report, but we can at least review some 
of the more important features of eaoR. Commxmity Al is located in a mid- 
western state and has' a population of ^approxlnfately 65,000/ The black 
population of thi$ community 1$ approximately 8,500 and there is a modest 
number of residents who are primarily speakers of Spanish (Puerto*Rlcan 
and Cuban), Although Community Al Id not far from certain large urban 
centers^ It does not function as a suburb of any larger cotdmunity, but 
rather as a relatively independent political unit. 

^ Conmunity A2 la located in a i^latively large urban center in the nld** 
west. This coDnmunUy's populatloi) is 555,000 although it is the center 
of a metropolitan area with ."^ population of 1,235,000, The black popula-^ 
tion of this community is approximately 112,000, 

Community Bl has a population ot 207,000. It is also located in the • 
flild-west. The community Itself is substantially Industrialized, although 
its surroundings are p|edomlnantly rural and agricultural. It ha^ a 
black population of approximately 18,000, 

Community B 2 resembles Bl In that It Is a relatively Industrialized 
center In the mld^west^ having a population of 155,000, but Its surround- 



.^fige are priinatily agrlcultutal, The black population this coianunlty 
la ap^roxlmauly 12,000* . 

There, are some importaat respects In which these four copiaunl ties' are" 
a rather unrepresentative subset of the one hundred and seventy-three projects 
that maki^ up Follow Through. All four are located in the roid-west. -Mqre 
specifically^ there are no communities that we have studied that are 
eithor characteristic of the South or South^West, Secondly* they are all 
of Moderate siie, with only one project located in a major urban center* 
There are no really large cities included^ i.e.^ with populations in 
excess of 1,000,000. Finally, black famUies are the largest minority 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ; . . ■ • ' ^ • ■ ' / - ■ / ; 

group in each of these four communities., . ^ 

We should point out that there is a rather complex set of inter- 
relationships between the Head Start Program and Follow Through. The 
Follow Through guidelines mote or less require that any local comnunity ' 
associated with iPoUow Through also participate in Head Start, For example, 

the guidelines contain the following statement: "Until more projects * 

.) ■ , \ ' ' . ' . ' . 

are available, participation In Follow Through will be restricted to only 
those communities that have operated a full-year 1) Head Start or compar- 
able pre-school program 2) and that have been specifically invited to sub- 
mit ci^pplications^ Invitations will be extended to communities selected 
with the assistance of Regional Office '^f Economic Opportunity, State 

Educational Agency, and State Economic Opportunity Office officials.'^^ 

' ■ . ' ^ ■ ' ' ' /. ■ 

2. Follow Through Program Manual, Feb, 24* 1969*, p. 3. 



Th'i^re is an additional requirement that "'with rare exceptions, at least half 
of thd low-income children in oach Follow Through' project must be graduates 
of a full-year Head Start or comparable pre-school program. As a conse- 
quence, local communities working with Follow Through can also be expected 
to have a Head Start program an^, in general, the involvement With Head Start 
prece4ed the Involvement with Follow Through; ■ l 

there are some secondary consequences to this interplay between Follow. 
Through and Head Start. Some Sponsors, but not all, are running Head Start 
as well as Follow Hi rough projects^ This is true for both Spdnsor A and 
Sponsor Bi Moreover ,(^he Stanford Research Institute is involved through 
separate contracts both with the evaluation of Head Start as voll as Follow 



Through • 



Finally^ there is an emphasis in the evaluation on a comparison of : 



the relative ef fettiver^ess of Follow Through for children who either did or 
did not partlclpate| in the Head Start program. , 

There is i one' administrative complication to the relationship between 

■ ■ . , ■ ' ' . ! <^ . - . 

Follow Through and Head Start. ^ The two program^ are funded oeifarately. 
Although they are both administered from within the Department [of Healthy. 
Education and Welfare, only Follow Through is Within the Office of Education, 
under the Division of Compensatory Edi^cation, wHlle Head Start is administered 
by the Office of Child Development.^^ In what follows, we have hot made a 
8y$temat*lc attempt to stijidy the interrelationships between the two programs, 
although these are undoubtedly important. 
Initial .Involvement of Sponsors 

We asked each Sponsor Itow he had become involved with Follow Through. 
Each hsd had relevant interests as well as practical classroom experiences 
that had prepared him for and predisposed him towards participation ih the 
Follow Through program. Similarly, it is our Impression that the majority 

3. Follow Through Program Manual, p. 3. 



of sponsors hsve backgrounds that have prepared them for participation 

. '. ■ ■ ' - ' " " ~ « 

in I'OUow Through^ in the form of relevant interests as well aa practical 

■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ f_ ■ ^ ■ ' 

experience. > ' 

Sponsor A * ^ 

Sponsor A was trained as a sociologist but had become interested in 
elementary edu9atlon about the time that he had completed his doctoral 
program. In some respects^ he Is as much interested in educational re^ 
forin as he^is in compensatory education per se and participation in a 
ptogram of compensatory education provides him with an excellent oppor- 
tunity to put his ideas about education into practice on a large scale. 
Shortly before becoming involved with Follow Through, he had worked with 
a small private school and had been successful^iln developing a curriculum 
based upon the principles of behavior analysis* He found this experience 
to be very rewarding and began to look forA^n opportunity to work within 
a public school system, Then he Joined the faculty of a different univer* 
:8ltj'. By coincidence, there Is a more senior professor at this univer- 
sity who had participated In the early planning for Follow Through. .This 
individual was Involved in the de(:ision that Follow Through would make 
use of '^Sponsors** as part of a program of planned variation; this indi-* 
vidual suggested to Sponsor A jthpt he might be interested in Follow Through* 

Spoasor A was immediately excited by the possibilities* Within a few 

- ' • ■ ' ? - ■ . " ■ ■ ' 

weeks^ he had attended a Follow Through planning meeting and was invited 

■• ■■ ' ' ' ■ ■ J. ' ' ' 

to attend the two meetings, held in Kansas City, at which potential sponsors 
had an opportunity to describe their programs and Ideas to potential pto^ 
Jects. Sponsor A describes these meetings as a **fi'asco*^ Undoubtedly^ 



h0 Id"^ expressing hid lack of satisfaction both with the meetltigs In gen- 7 
^ral and with his own perforroanpe at them« ^ At each of these meetings, / 
he had an opportunity to talk for twenty minutes to compunlty reprasent^a* 
tlves aboiit his educational program. Ther^ are several reasons why He 
found this to be a frustrating experience. He had had 
little experience In dealing with this particular kind of audience and- 
felt that he did not know how to cbimnunlcate effectively wl^h them. In 
addition, he felt that the whole series of presentations to community 
representatives was Inevitably confusing; it VAs ciifflcult to believe 
that these representatives could absorb che s6rles of presentations arid 
make an intelligent evaluation of the different approaches, Finally, 
neither Sponsor A nor most of the other Sponsors were as yet prepared to 

' ' « m'f III! *■ 

take over, full responsibility for the kind of progra'in that 'It was antlcl- 
pated Follow Through yqiili become. To be specific, no sponsor hiad a fully 
developed curriculum suitable for working. with children in ki|idergarten - 
through the third grade although most had had some limited experience 
with children within this age range. At any rate, Sponsor A cam^ away 
fronri:he8e meetings somewhat discouraged about the impression he had made 
end uncertain that any community would be particularly interested in 

what he hajd to offer. 

In retrospect / It seems clear that it is, dlfflpult to communicate 
successfully by means of a short lecture very much $hout a pacjticulai^ 
Sponsor's approach. Visiting actual classrooms in opera^tion is undoubtedly 

. " ' 

a much more effective tnek'nSj of communication. 
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In spite of this discouraging initiation, Sponsor A did reach agree- ' 
menta vith five communities during the , spring of 1968 and began working with 
them duiring the school year of 1968-69./ Most of ^.hese communities were 
directed to Sponsor A either by someone from the Follow Itirough Branch 

or from a State Office of Education or Office of Economic Opportunity. 

* ■ ■ . . 

this first year of operation has been viewed by Follow Through as ^ develops* 
tnental year, a period during which sponsors coUld develop the nece/|sary 
materials as w^ll as the skills^ staff, and organization that wbuld be 
. essential for the operation, oiE successful local projects* Neither of the - 
V. Prolects Al aAd A2 was initiated during'thls developmental year* In 
1,969> Sponsor A agreed to A/ork with an additional seven projects and 
communities Al and A2 are among these additions.^ 

Let us Introduce at this point a bit of terminology that we will 
continue to follow. Sponsor A always refers to his Program as the total 
set of Follow Through actfvities with which' he is engaged. .. He refers to 
the activities associated with a single community as a Project, Thls^ 
terminology will aV^o^be followed when discussing Sponsor B*s program. and 
.projects. Moreover I f^r purposes' olr confidentiality, we yiljL use fictltipue 
names both for referring to schools a^ irell ^ to "key individuals vh6 have 
been active In the program, 

'. Sponsor B , 

The program run by Sponsor B is actually part of a J^arger program on 
Early Childhood Education » whereas Si>onsor A*s .prograiiilB witK Follow Through x 
and Head Stfert arc more or less self-contained* M6reove!^i< the program at 
i^^i ^XJ^^^yfenity k wasy actually Initiated by someone verj^ active in the field of 

v-Eiurly Childhood Education who has since retired^ whom we will refer to as 

* . . . -. • , ■ , 

Professor Hawks. . ^ t 



, Prof€|8abr Hawks had be^un work with children who drop out Of school 
In 1963 dnd this effort was part of a Child Study Center. Then from 
1965*68| dome research was undertaken on the special educational needs 
of Mexlcan-American children* - Concentrating primarily on a demonstra* 
tlon program centerefl In a single school, this program was funded IttltlaUy 
from Title X funds. When funding was obtained for a Cej^ter for Early 
Childhood Education, this exploratory progfam was absorbed Into the ac*» 
tlvltles ^ the Center. Professor Hawks was the first director of the 

Center whiltf Professor' Allen was responsible for the special program 

■ ■ ■ . /"' 

with Mexlcan^Aroerlcan children. Then In January, 1968 , Professpr Hawks 

was approached by the Dlrectot of Follow Through about participating 
in the program. She and Professor Allen f were enthuslastjic 
and took part In the 1968 presentations In Kansas City. As a result 
of these meetingsi they received requests from thirty^six communities 
who wanted their help in starting a Follow Through project and they 
accepted fourteen of these. Four additional projects were added In 
the following ye ifr» * ' ^ i x 

'In the case of Program A,"* leadership has always been taken by s 

single individual who^ Is director of the program. In the cas.e of Program , 

■ • '■■ . ., ' . ' " ■ ^ ' ' 
B, leadership Is divided among a pair of individuals. Initially",' the 

. . ■ ' ' '. ' ' ' ' ' ' 

pr.ogram was effecbively run by Professor Hawks, having |the tl^le of 

Director of the Center for Early Childhood Education, and Professor 

Allen, having the title of Follow Through Director, Howeverj ProfessbV 

■ ' V, ^ " ■ .\ ^ ■'■ ' \ ■ !'■■ 

Hawks retired at the^ end of the- academic year, 1969-70 and has moved to 
another area. Thus, she Is no longer Involved in the program. At tftat 
time, Professor Allen was proroo$:ed to, the position of Director of the 



Cent<9if Vfille the original Aasocldte Director of Poll6» llirough, Dr. ' 
Foley, woved Into' the position of ftli^ector. Hovever, the letddrship for 
^^rogram B Is effectively shared by this pair of Individuals. 

Spon«or B began working with Project Bl In fche flr$t yeai: of tha 
sponsoijed program (1968-69V while Project B2 was added in the lollowlng 

Sponaore ' jOi^^anigat iona 

One o^f the first impre8$ion8 one has olthese two sponsors is that 
they are both responsible for large organiEations; this is understandable 
since sponsor A ijsr responsible for twelve projects while Sponsor B is 
responsible for eighteen, M^t^pecificallyV Sponsor A's Follow Through 
budget was approximately $280,000 for fiscal year 1971; for a similar 
period, Sponspr B*s budget was $^'384^000. Interestingly enough, Sponsor 
A^s staff consists ojt nearly one hundred indlvidualSi many of whom are 
part-time employees, for* a full-time ecuivaient total of sixty-eight in- 
dividuals. ^§ponspr B^s staff includes nearly sixty Individuals for a 

full-time equivalent total of forty-five, Later/ we will review in more 

■' . • ^ ' ' ' .■■ = - • , , . - - ' ■ , , » ■ 

detail the responsibilities of^these IndividualSj but it is useful "^to 

' . ' ■ " '■• ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ . ,,• ■■■:■/..' ■ \ ^ '\ 

note that the staff of either sponsor ^s orgahisation, when converted to . 

full-t>lme equivalents, is larger than the staff of the Follow Through 

Branch in Washington, Moreover, by comparis^ with other projects based 

at a university, these are large projects as measured either in terms 

of staff or financial resources* 

■' ^ ' - ■ ' "t • 

Each of these sponsors has been operating with Follow Through for • 

the past thtee years, In reviewing the'developmento^ their organizations 

^ ■ ■ ' ■ . ^: \. ■ I . 



it vill be useful to depiitate their experiences Into three sttfges of de;- 
vel^pment as follows* In ^ach case, there ^^s an initial stage that 
preceded their Involvement with Pol low Through during which ^tltte a Sppn- 
,$or*$ point of View about education Was formed and he had some opportuolty 
to put these ideas* Into practice. During this Initial phase, eacb sponsor' 
was making certain personal commitments about his career and about the 
way in i^lch he could contribute tp his profession/ At this StagjBi the 
Sponsor's administrative responsibilities were limited ^n'd he worked 
with a small organlKatlonj I.e. both Sponsors were directly and closely. , 
involved wlth^he/dettions^tratlon classifooms. In other word's, their roles 
and ac^vities were directly related to classrocj^' activities and^chey -^^"^^ 
VJrere ^^jlosely and intimately involved in the Implementation of the educa* 
tlon^fl program.,' \ 

. >/ A second stage of deVelbpment began as soon. ass they became Involved 
with %)llow Through; It continued for the next ttjree years, bringing them 

up to the present. During this stage, there was a major redefinition of 

/' \ ' ' ' - ■ . . !■ '., / ■ "• ■ 

the Sponsor's role as he became responsible for forming an (organization 

designed to implement his program. In addition, Sponsors had to solve / 

' V'.v' .- \ ^ ' " . ■ ■ ' " ■ ■ 

a'^yirlety of organizaf-.lonal problems for wHlch there was little precedent, 
including the following: whst roles should be included i^^^ls organi- 
zation, how should the program be Incorporated into their local university 
sett|.ng, how should relationships be established to the local projects , 
how shou.id they recruit for additions to their staff, and how should ,^ 
they carry out the variety of training responsibilities that were essen- 
tial to the ImpTlementatlon of the program? * By way of • analogy, In the first 
stagei each Sponsor resembled a small buslnessjwsfn or entrepreneur who was 



Just starting his own business snd^ doing evei^Vthlng Mmself, lit the 
secbnd stage^ each resembled a small businessman after the company had 
expanded and tiie* founder of the company could no longer take direct re- 
sponslblUty for all |actiyltles. At the present time, the Sponsors are 
beginning to wove Into a third stage of development having to do with 
tthe r0<»examlnatloh o^ their prograo) objectives and the possible cxpan* 
slon of their prograiris both within local comojunl^tles as well as fo other;, 
communities. 

Let us review soine of the organ'ieational decisions^hat were made 
by these Sponsors during this second stage of development^^ For the mo^t 
part»>ach Sponsor had to solve, similar problems although the solutions 

— ' ' \ .•..■7! , ■ - [ y ' ' , ' . . ■ , ' 

they, arrived at were often different, Each Sponsor had to 

work out some relationships between his program and the larger univer* 
sity setting* Sponsor A now has an academic appointment in a Dep/irtment 
of Human^fevelopiaent and Family Life, When his Follow Through grant was 
firs^ approved, it was administered through another department with which 
he was at that tiipe affiliated. He, found it very difiicult to admin** 

later his program ^rom within this original department and transferred 

- - _ . ■ * . ^ , , ^ 

his activities to the Department of Human Development and Family Life. 

this latter arrangement has been much more satisfactoryi Indeed, Sponsor 

A has had previous experience with f<mr qther universities and feels that 

■ ■ ' V ■ : . • ' - 

his program could not have op<^i^at^d successfully on any of these other 

campuses. In his opinloni ho has received rather extraordinary support 

fr6m.this particular department. ' / * ^ 

? " '' ' , . , . ■ y 

Sponsor B's pt?ogram works cdministratively through the College of 
Education and Prof4,ssor Allen's appointment {s in the Department^ of Educa- 



, tlondl Paychology*^ iPcIlow Through ^Itself Is one of the mixx prQgtrams 
wlthlri the Center for Early Childhood Education, which In turn Is^part * 
of the College of Education. In some respects » being part of a semi-autono 
mous center helps to provide Sponsor B with somewhat of a buffer between 

Follj.» Through and the university. Sponsor B has had some adrtlnlstra- 

■" ■ ' ■ . , ' " ' ■ ■ • ^ * . 

tlve difficulties with the university over the operation 6^ his program 

, ' * ' , • .■ ' . . * ■ . ' ' ■ ■ . . ■ (• . 

although the present raiatlonship Is a reasonably satisfactory one« 

■ ' - • • ■ * ■ ' 

It 118 our Impression that Follow Through programs are difficult .to 
administer In 4 university setting and could not function at all at some 
universities* Why should It be difficult to run a Follow Through program 
on a university cateipus?1 First of all, Follow Through confronts a unlver* 
slty with some difficult and partially unprecedented admlnlsltrative 
problems. The sheer volume of administrative paper work lefds to com-» 
plications, (Follow Through programs often have a need for 

more rapid and more flexible processing of requisitions than Is usually 

{■ . ■ ■ , ... . , ^ . - . 

possible at a university.) Secondly,, there Is the issue df whether or 

not the Follow Through program is perceived as^ontrlbutlngVto the educa- 
tlonal oblectlves of the university. For example, Sponsor A's dlfficul-* 
ties with the tlrst department with which he was affiliated followed 
from the fact that this department did hot ylew his program as contribut- 
ing to the objec'irlvef of the department while his current department views 
^1^ activities as. a positive contrlbutloo. k cloaely related nuestlon . 
Is whether or not students, either undergraduates or graduates, can use^ 
Follow Through experience as part pf their programs of study. In this 
re'spe^^ Sponsor A is In^/flTToirtunate position. His department Is inter- 
ested^n application^^ of behavior analysis to educational problems. More- 
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over* grtduftt^ ^students can receive credit towards t;helr decrees froin par^^ 

tloipating his program, ^ As a resul^TWdukte studdn S ' 

\^ .■ : ■. * , ■ ^' .• ' • i , ■ 

"'portant rot'e'^in h - : , 

Spensor B Is somewhat ba^^ ,ln that his program Is. not ieen . . 

as contributing In an Important way to the objectives of the College of 

: ; ■ ■■ , ' , ■ ■ * ■ . , ■ ' ■ "■ ' ■ ''i-'^'' 'r. 

Mucatlon. Being locatetf.at a state university, there Is some feeling / 
that * the progi-am oug^t to contribute more aubstantially to edufatlonal 
programs within the 6tate rather than on a national scale, AlthouG(h 
there are prograinS vih^^Early Childhood Education as well as Educational 
Psychology^ Professor Allen. has felt that those In charge of these educa- 
tional programs have not viewed Follow Through actlvAtl^s^^^ parti^^^ 
^ relevant to either of these programs. Moreoyer, It has been difficult 
for a graduate student to receive academic ctedlt.for work with Follow 
Through; as a consequence, graduate students play a less Important role 
In the Implementation of Sponsor B*s pirogra^n. , 

Finally^ the fact that these program^ operate on a natlon-wld^e scale 
ratheiS than* locally leads to additional complications with the unlver^ 
sUy. 4i * . Both sp^QSors Hire par tr time rpe^pTfeTn connection 
With local community ptolects yj^o reside In oK^ near the local communities* 
This leads to questions about rates of pay^^^ece^ssary qualifications, and 
conditions of supervision wh^ch are difficult t6 re^olve^-^n ^hort, the 

requirements for the Implementation of the off-campus activities of these^. 

■ •■ ^ ■ " - ■ * 

Follow Through programs raise some administrative Issues with which ur\lver 

sltle^ are" not well-equipped to deal* ^ 1 

»" . ■ * 

A second organizational decision that Sponsors must make. has to '^o 

with their relationships to local community projects and to the defini- 
tion of certain key. roles for working with these projects* Sponsor A*s 



solution has bc^n'.^o define a single rol6 o£ ''Disttlct Advisor*' as the ♦ ^ 

• ■ ^ ■ ' . • • ' ■ ^ ■> y ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ' 

■ : ; ■ • ... ^ . ■• a 0 0' •■ f 
primary link between Sponsor and local connmunit:y> These district advisoi^s ' 

represent th% Sponsor's ptbgram to the community although, as we shall. 

- . ■■ , ■ . ' ^ .* ' ■ \ ■'' » ■ . ' " ■ ■ • -■'i^:'^ 

^ea , they are not in charge* of the local projects • The district advisors/ i , , 

Are graduate students who art employed on a two** thirds time basis\ 

Spons'or A has given a good deal of 'thou^ to his' reliance on ^tadjuiate . . 

: ~ ■■■ ■ '■' ■ '. / , ■ ■ ' ' . " \. ' ■ , ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

• --v •- • ■ o ' ■ • " - ^ ■■■■ - 

students. He.has reservations about the employment of 'full-time > non- 

graduate students Iji this role. Since they can' t really be promoted » ; 

i.e. , there are not long-tun career oppbrtunitles, he believes that a full- ^ 



tim^ professional employee would not be\ad highly motivated as are his^ 
graduate Students « On «the othe^ hand t he feels that the position Wpuld; 
6e impossible if it were defined as a conventional half'^tipe research 
assistant^ At any rate, his district advisors are highly motivated and ^ 
clearly work many more hqyrs than ^would normally lie required of a twoV's ' / 
third's time position. Sponsor A also. feels that some of these graduate 
students w9ufd have dropped out of a coijventional graduate program If / 
it were not for the satisfactions derived from participation -wiith Follow 
Throu^. The district advisors' fill a very responslh^le \and demandit^g ' ' 
position:* Theyfire responsible for implementing the' paren^ p^rticipat^on'^ 
portions of th4 program, the instructional progtfam,, and all other compo-> 
nents of the Sponsor's program. " ? 

5onsoif A also makes ,use of an Alternative, role of ''Progjara Consul-* ^ 
tant- in order? to prc^vide for liaison between Sponsor and cert^drl comnunl- . 
ties. In many respects, program consultants may be viewed as district 
.advisors. w^o have left Sponso'r^A's university and have t"aken»a full-time 
position, usuiily at some other universltyi^^' T usually had previous 



experience as a dlatrlct advisor. It is not unllM a post-doctoriil b^pw^ 

. tunlty for an Individual to receive additional experience w 

' ' ■ , ' r [ ^- • ■ ■ * . ■ *^ * 

T^lrough, under the partial supervUion of Sponsor A, By this means^ he 

can expand his staf Mn a decentrallxed fashion and It la hla intention 

to help prepare these program conSMUants for taking on additional rja-* 

sponsibilltlesi possibly as 'full-fledged SpbnsorsV 

Sponsor B provides for liilson between Follov Through arid the comiiunity 

in a rather different way « There Is one "Field Representative*' assigned 

to each community who Is responsible primarily for implementation of the 

instructional progtram but not for parent involvement* This Field Representative 

Is the primary link between Sponsor andacommunlty^ In addliloni some projecte j 

but not all make use of a '•parent Involvement" coordinator who is respohsible for 

parent involvement. With few exceptions « each field representative works - 

with a slngie community while the parent involvement coordinator may work 

with more than one community. Finally , there are additional coordinators 

for psychological serVlcest each of whom works with several coramunlties« 

^Sponsor B also differs from Sponsor A in that he , relies extensively on 

full-time professionals rather than graduate studentsto, fill the role of 

fiield representatives. It is interesting to note that the rationale for 

this decision Is a consequence of the type of educational program that la f 

being Implemented by Sponsor B,; To be specific^ Sponsor A's District 

Advisors need to be primarily knowledgeable about the principles of behavior 

analysis; they do not need to.be experienced teachers. On the other hand. 

Sponsor B's instructional field representatives do need to bo quite ex- 

I 

perlenced teacherSi knowledgeable both about class room activities as 
well as about curriculum development. Thus, the solution that Is satis- 
factory for Sponsor A would be quite unsatisfactory for Sponsor B. In- 



.... . : , ■ f ,. I . '■■ . , . J ■ ■ - ■ '■' • ■■: .i .ft^-:-. 

. ^ • • ' ^"r - ■ ■ , : ■■ 

tereatlvigly enough, Sponsor B o t ten rocrutts Individuals from local commun- 
ities, Indeiad, at the present tlmei half p£ thfe Irtstructlonal fljeld repre* 
aentatlvea have^been recruited from local conu^unitles. In many respecte, 
this la a perfectly reasonable method b£ recruiting. After all, In a r 
local comnunlty, there. are experienced teachers, some of whom have had ^ 
experience with this Sponsor^s program. Such Irtdlvlduala are well prepared 
for taking on additional re8p<jnolbllltles, (M the university campu^i, 
there Is ndt an abundant supply of Individuals with appropriate qualifications 

Both of these Sponsors have given some conslderatlon;to the long-run 
career Implications for an Individual who* may begin to work with the Spon- 
8or*s Follow Through program* What can such an Individual expect to achieve? 
Both Sponsors belleve^ that these positions of pistrlct Advisors and Field 
Representatives are temporary posltlonSi to be valued as a way of acquiring 
experience but tha^t Individuals should expect to leave Follow Through for 
anotheij type of position* Sponsor A' s graduate students use Follow Through 
as a W0y to complete a graduate program and to learn about applications 
of behavior Analysis. They may move in Into an academic position In which' 
theyvoan apply what they have learned. Sponsor B*s professionals can be 
more adequately described as experienced educators In a ppst'doctoral prp* 
gram* It would appear that they are likely to move Into senior positions 
In a ichool system, perhaps In the field of special programs or <^otnpensa'- 
tory education as a result of their experiences with Follow Through. 

There appears to be one important Implication co the different ways 
of relating to the community that are followed by Sponsors A and B. Since 
Sponsor A makes use of a single Individual for liaison » it la sowwhat 
easier for him to Integrate all components of his program. Into a coherent 
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whole. Slhee Sponsor B makee uae of two and aome times three Indlvtdualfl, 
there ifl 4 tendency for the separate component a to operate somewhat In- 
dependenfcly^of each other. 

Just recentlf; sponsor A has Introduced one additional modification 
Into his organisation. For soae time, there has been! a racoghition that. 
District Advisors were overworked; Moreover ^ there has bien a natural 

tendency for them to pay greatest attention to thfe implementation of the 

: \-' ; ■■ ■ : ■■■■■ , ■ ^ . , ■ *■ ■ . / _ -'.r / r ' 

instructional component of the program. In terms of their background and 

■ ■ J \ ^ " ■ ■ ' • . ■ 

training, they are more highly qualified to deal with issues about in-» 

struction. As a consequence, they^have given less attention to the parent 
involvement component: $p<in8or A has added to^ his sta^f 4 Par^t 
Program Coordinator who will work with local Policy Advisory Coinmlttees 
and the District Advisors in order to strengthen parent Involvement. 'In- 
terestingly enough, Sponsor A emphas lees that the Parent Program Coordinator 
will work for the Oistrict Advisor? i/e.^not independently of him* One^' 
of his first responsibilities will be to prepare some materials (a 
manual) for helping local people in their work with parents and for help- 
Ing local parent trainers with their programs for training parent class* 
room aides* . 

There appear to >e at least three reasons for the creation of this V 
new position. First/ there is the objective of redefining the ' 

position of District Advisor so that the demands on his time are more 
realistic. Secondly^ this change represents a division of labor so 
that the District Advisor can concentrate on those responsibilities for 
which he is most qualified while the Parent Program Coordinator can 
utilise his own specialised skills in the area of conmunity organization. 



Fln«Uy, th6t0 ar6 advantages to havling^ an "outside" person work wore 
clonely with parentst Since .the bldfctlct i AdVla«pt must wprk^closely with* 
in tite scjiool systeta, It is dft«n difficult for him to remain on equally 
r goo'i terns with parents and school officials, particMlat|lv'when tflWW*two 

■ ■ ■■■■ ■ - - .1 ^ : : ■ ' , f " . ; 

groups may be in conflict. ; 

[ A third dr^fani«ational decision that Sponsors cnust >ake has to do with 
proyisions foir the training of Sponsor ^s organ* 
iil^ation'^as ^eU as at the local levelV Spprv^or A's current methods are 
^ the enjd-product: Off an evolutionary^rocds and some very dttessful ex- 

: p6rl«nc68. During ^Re~iltat year, he set up an NDEA workshop for teachers 
who vere about: to take part In local projects/ Since Spdnior A had not 

. aa yet recruited a staff » he '•borrowed" staff from another university 



in order to run this workshop, After Its conclusion, these teachers were ' 
lObserved In their classrooms during the o$xt, year. Sponsor A was quite 
dissatisfied with what he observed: the behavior of teachera was not 
consistent with the requirements of his educational model; Let us ^aote 
here that Sponsors tend to have an image of how the want teac^^ers to per* 
form and attempt to train teachers to confoj^ to this image* ' 

As ''a result of this discouragement, Sponsor A developed a new training prograjn* 
His staff set up three regional workshops/ In prlnclpla, the Spon8or*s • 
staff plus teachers from several projects worked together for a few days 
as the first stage Iq the trainingi Then training continued In each 

local community with the Sponsor's staff organised in teams, onfe of which 

■ ' ■ , ' - -f - ^ J. 

would work with each local community. This process was carried aut^for 
the three regions in sequence. Sponsor A was much more s^ittsfled with the 
effectiveness of this training program* But afterwards, the staff was 



V , . ■'^■:-:\ '.Mv^ 

6khau$ted and loost of them had been Hyay ftdtt home £or 8 ix consecutive weeke 
With the exception ofVeeHends. lAv^itioni this method of training wae ex- 
pensive I partitulatly i^n travel and piane fares. Sponsor A, with his staff i 
then reviewed this method of training. They believed that they could reduce 
the amount o( time required to complete t^e training sequence. but not enough , ' 
to make the method workable. This scheme was then replac^Td by another ' 
iatemative. * Sponsor' A set up two rtglonal- training 

centers, one in the East and one in the Mid-West. Each training center wad 
designed to servfe the needs "of approximately one hundred classrooms. Bach 
reproduced all essential featured of his Follow Through instructional program 
and might be said to reproduce a set olf demonstration ^classrooms, the' 
training program ran for a week at a time. Initially, the jtew teacher began 
by observing m experienced teacher in a classroom. By the end of the week, 
the roles were reversed and the experience^d teacher had been replaced by the 
trainee wKo was now in charge of the classroom. 

There. were several interesting features to this method of training. 
Considerable attention had been given to the development of training methods 
and a "cui'riculum" for the training of teachers t i.e. the curriculum was no 
longer improvised. Secondly, Sponsor A applied to the design of these 
training ^jethods the ^ame principles of behavior analysis that he applied to 
the analysis of a Follow Through class j^oom. He defined. iT\ behavioral terms ' 
what he hoped to accomplish with this training program and the performance of 
the teacher tr:ainee8 was monitored in order to determine that thejr reacK some 
acceptable level of performance. Third, some members ol the Sponsor's staff 
were assigned to be responsible for the administration and operation of the 
training centers. It had become one of the differentiated sub-^systems within 
the Sponsor's organization. Finally, additional training 'centers could be 



added as th6 need for training expi^dad. Thua Sponsor A felt that this o^thod 
of training could used aa part ^0^^ a much larger program with each training 
center serving as one inbdule for one^ hundr 

Most recently^* Sponsor A has ad(i|^^^ ideas thai; were used in 

these regional centers for use at tH^ local level. Thus, the training respoh- 
a'lbility has been decentralized Md delegated to each of the local projects. 
At the local level I at each grade lidv^li there is one classroom designated as 

a demonstration, classroom and run by in experienced teaciier» kno\^ a "lead*^ 
teacher* Lead teachers are certified as being fully qualified to work wltti 
Sponsor A*s models Any teacher cmay qualify as a lead teacher » as a form of 
promotibh. Not all J^ead teachers will be responsible for a demonstration class-* 
room but only^ lead teachers will be placed in charge of 'Such a classroom. The 
first training experience for a new" teacher Is in the form of a ^onetweek train-- 
ing program that takes place in this demonstration classroom. The curriculum 
followed is essentially the curriculum that was employed by the regional train- 
ing centers. Other teachers with some experience nmy also take part in this ^ 
training program that is usually scheduled before the beginning pf ^all classes. 
Some short periods of refresher training are also organized around these demon- 
stration classrooms. Thus/ this program of training is now decentralized and 

is the responsib^llity of local personnel with some assistance from the sponsor. 

% ' - . ' 

■• - ■ , ■ = *- . ■ ■ 

Sponsor B*8 method of training Is somewhat different arid equally decentral- 
izedj some of the differences in methods of training are a consequence of dif** 
ferehces in instructional programs. Whilef-^Sponsor A trains teachera, Sponsot B 
places greater reliance on the^£rainlng of ^ trainers who in tup will train the 
teachers* To be specif ic^ at the local level and employed by the school system, 
there is usually one program assistant (teacher trainer) per Follow Through 
school. If there were Follow Through classrooms in several schools^ the rf would 
usually be one program assistant per school responsible for the training of the 
Follow Through teachers in that school. Then the local Field ^presentatlv^^ is 
responsible for working with the Program Assistants: I.e. for training the 
trainers of teachers 



At the present time, a gbo>i deal of the training for program aaslatants 
'takea' place during a aerle^ pf autmer inatitutest Tworweek Inatltutea are 
he|!d for experienced program aaalatanta while a four-week institute la held . 
for new proilram assiatanta. Then, additional training for program aaaistants 
takes place throughout the year. This training is. carried out locally by 
the Field Representatives » 

' Ici carrying out these training institutes, there have been at leaat fehiree 
changes that haye taken place. during the past three years. Originally, 
Dr. Foley and Profeaaor Allen were personally responsible for the design arid ^ 
inpleffientation of the training program. As they became more and more involved 
With admlniatrative responslijilltles, it became clear that they needed to , 
delegate this training ■responsibility to someone ^Ise as a^ull-tlme re8pon- 
. albillty, Accordingly, Dr. Helen Karlln, an experienced Field Representative, 
was appointed as Coordinator of Training and subsequently Mrs. Henry was ap-* 
liointed as Associate Cobrdinator of Training, Secondly, as^^experience with 
local projects has accumulated, there has been a gradual shift In the objec- 
tives of this training program. At first * training emphasized the general 
characteyistic^ of Sponsor B*s instructional model and what it means to work 
in a relatively open- fclaaa room aettlijg. Recently, there has been increasing 
emphasis on the teaching of reading and thia particular skill was especially 
emphasized in the most recent summer Ihstltutea. Finally,^ the original train- 
ing program was "practlcum oriented/* emphasizing learning by doing*in demon- 
stration classrooms. This past'summer, Dr. Karlln and Mrs. Henry compared the 
effectiveness of a practicum oriented training experience wlth/One which was 

non-practlcum oriented. Both methods of training were quite effective, irt- . 

■ * ^ • ' 

dicating that more reliance on a non-practlcum training experience-might be 
possible. 

Sponsor B also conducts some one-week "Communlt,y In-Service'V training 
progf-ams. Participation is open to all individuals from projects who 
might profit from greater knowledge about the Sponsor's Program and educa- 




tional otientatlonSi A«variety of Indivxduala may attend theae sesslond) 
Including teach$t«, ',P«r«nt8 J scfiool-ptincip«l8i «tc. 

■ ^ . , _ ■ ■■- • ■■■ " " •"«■. 

Dr. Karlln and Mr*. Henry are aUo re«pon8lt>U for the ttainlng of 
Field Reprasantatlvais whb spend one weak 'out o^ aach month it Unlveralty ^ 
B. In this triiinlng, there ari included not pnly the >leld ReDraflenta*- 
tlves for the instructional component i but also the Field Representat 
responaflbljft foV Payohot^^^ Services and Patent Ifiaplemantatlon compo- 

^entsv tti this form ojE tri^inipg, the Field Representatives for tha \ 
separate components will sometimes wprk Separately on thcrlr particular 
resportslblUties; For a portldn of the ti^me, all repres.entatives will 
come together as a group in order to consider planning for the integration 
of the three major componenta, Dti karlln and Mrs/Henry also have a' 

, close personal reUtlonehip to the 'Field Representatives and are avail- 
able fox*' consjjltation on art in<^ividuat basis about problems that arise 
within^ a particular project, ^ . ^ 

there is one other decision- having oifganltational implications 
that has been made by these sponsors concernlnjg provisions for monitoring 
the effectiveness of tjielr educational programs. It follows from Sponsor 
A's emphasis on behavior analysis that he includes provlsionsj fo,r the con- 
tlnuous monitoring of the affeCtiyeness of local programs. Quite routinely 
data are collected on a nally basi's about student performance and these 
data are available both to the local prpjcicts and to the Sponsor for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the program / He Includes within his staff 
some individuals who ^ire responsible for 'the organization and interpteta* 
tion of these^ data. In addition^ he uses videotape recordings as a way of 
monitoring certain activities within local classrooms. These data ara 
also processed by the Sponsor's staff. On the other hand, provisions for 



continuous iiwnltojfing of perfortMrtqe ard not • for Sponsoi: B.. 

Accordingly, he doos not routinely ndnUbr peiptotmance although M le be- 
ginning to consider how tfehls flilght be carried out within hie program, In^ 
tereetlngly enoughi the local projejctr have gradually become more and more 
^nterested In the development of more effective proceduree for monitoring 
- the ef fectivenefifi of their iocal . projeeta. AccordlTi|gly, Sponsor B now 
has underway a pair of related activities. First, there Is an effort to v 
8l^e4'fy the ;b^eha\jlo^al objectives to be accomplished by Sponsor B's In- 
structional /component. We would Interpret this effort as an attempt to 
attach operational definitions or* to specify In behavioral terms the 

. _ . : , ■ , , .. .. 

rither abstract: stutementa about the program's objeotlvese Secondly there 
Will be ah effort to use these behavioral objectives in order to monitor 
the effectiveness of local projects; ^ ' 

Ue can nbv review how each sppnsor^s staff Is organised. It is im- % 
portent to note that this organization is a reflection of all of the de- ^ 
cisions that^ach Sponsor has aade about his program and its implementation « 

Sponsor A^s organization is summarized in Figure 3.1, Sponsor B*a organization 

■ "■ ■ . ■ ■ . • • , ^ , , - ■ "'^■■■■-::^-;v:v 

is summarized in Figure"3«2; In this latter figure» we have not attempted to 

" ■ i ■ --- " ' ' " ■ ' ' ' . 1 ■ ■, . ■■■''."■".■■^ 

^ : ■ ' ' ■ ^, ,f .... . , - 

give a complete description^ pf the Center lor Early Childhood Education, but 
only to Indicate that tollqw through is part Of the Center's program and that 
iiertalrt key IndlvillualW in l^ollo^ also have rfi^sponslbilitles' for thfe 

. Operation of the^Center and its programs # , < 

We will conclude ithis section Vith some impressionistic statements 
about the organizations of each of these Sponiors. During the first year 

^ 6t operations (1968--69)> the staffs of each Sponsor must have worked 
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under enQrt(i0u$ pted8ur68« There w^etfi, very r.lgid deadlines to be met 

\ ' _}f^ , ' ■■' ^ ' v; • .■: 

and much too much tp t\e done vlth reapect to the alee of the staff 

:: . ; ■. • ; ' ■ ■'. ■ ; ■ ^ ■ ■ r ■ : ' , ■ - • ■ - ' ' ■ ' 
availabie« quite clear that sVonsora had seriously * 

undereatliiuited the coinpiex^^^^ their administrative responslblUt;le0^ 

^ of their training responsibilities, and ot the organisations' that they \ 

were attempting ao oreate. That they underestimated Is qulU un^er^taftd- 

able Since neither Sponsor had ever* tun a program on such a large scale 

and 'thfire are fev precedents to follc^w In a university setting for the 

• administration of such a. large-'Sjcale effort. Indeed^ Sponsor A Indicates 

that he vai Incredibly nalv^^ abou?^ preparing a realistic budget and that ' 

^ he depended upon *advlce^r6ra the Folldw Through Branch so^hat he would " 

not underesf^liQate ^l|:her costs ot staff requirements. , In retrospec^ It 

might have Vrieh desirable for Sponsors to have begun with fewer projects 

. - ' ■ <^ ' 

and to have expanded more gradually* Yet the staffs survived during ' ^ 
, this tlrst year. In splte^ of being quite overw6rked, participants tended 
to maintain high morale and to develop a strong commitment to the pro- 

gram* . During the next two years, the sen^e of ^continual crisis be^an to 

/ ■ ■■ .: ■ ■ . V ^ . ' ■/ 

disappear. The staffs are still somewhat overworked but seem to be * ^ 
much more In control of«thelr responsibilities:^ l.e«y their Jobs. are noy 

they can schedule their acClvltles wltK greater' 

■ > , •• jt . ■.»»...■ 

confidence. Morale remains high, althoygh crises still arise and the 

relationships between Sponsors dnd local communities are stlLl somewhat 

in flux. . " • . ' 

Project Comparisons; Soine General Cohdlderatlona 

In our discussion of Sponsors In the previous sections, we found It 
useful to discuss those developments that had taken place during ehch of 



thtdd 9td|;es 0^^ development* In elml let fashion* we weisit to review ()evelbp^ 
mentd^^^i^^ projects that tdolc place A*^^^^ on ihitlal stage duritfig 

which the basic organlzatjU>n of a Follow Through prijject was first defined" 
, and relationships amotig key subsyst^ems Were established » 2) arf intermediate 
stage during which the plan for Follow IhrougH Was being implemented, and 
vT) an^valvfation stage during which projects have begun to review their eii- , 

' periences.and plan for the fatui?e, A review of stages one and two will 

^ • ■ -' ■ . 

: ■ ■, • ■ ' ■ ■ - -r.-^ ■ ■• - ■ \ , , 

bring us through Summer 1971, while developments within a third stage .were > 

- • ■ . • : . ■ . • ■ \ , ' . ' 

Just beginning to t^e place during the past academic year. , 

In V^viewing our data about Sponsors and projects, we have been^par- 
ticularly interested in the proljiem of making comparisons ampng^ projects. 
Specif Icially I for a given Sponsor, one can make comparisons among his ^ ^ 
projects while; fd|r two.ortmobs Sponsors, one can make comparisons among 
their various projects* Alterhatively , in what respects are projects !i| 
similar and in what respects are they different? To significant eictent, 
projecte sharg in common the fact that each has had to deal with a set of 



\ 



similar organizational problems in-order to attain their objectives r. .Ho«r-^V 

\ " : ^- y ' ■ ' : ^ ' ^ ^- - V -'-y^ ' 

ever, projects differ because they reach different solutions to this, set ^ 
' ot probl.ems. ' ' ^ / 

During the initial stage, projects all have in common that they must* 
make 'an liiltial although possibly limited commitment to the Follow Wrough 
^ programV In ^„ sens commitment implies a recognition of some existing 

inadequacies In the community's educational programs and an expectation that 
implementation of Follow Through will lead to a reduction in these inade-- 
quacles. Also, during this stage, a community must make some decisions 
about how a Follow Ihrough project will be incorporated Into the community , '* 
and the school system. ^ 



; . PuHng the Implementation, phase projects iilT have in coimon thtt 

must create an*;br8anlzatlon In 6rder to Impiement their^pianned prdgr 

■^Ak soon as Sponsor ^nd eomfnun^ty reach'ah agrefemeftti theh the Itnplemen^ 

/ ^ " , --i 

of their Follow Through program becomes a pHmaty end and the crctatibn'ol - 

*■ {■ ' . ■ ■ ' ■ \ ' ■ ' ■.. ^ . ' ■., ' ■■ / ■'v^:::■'- 

4n effpctlvis or^laatlpn becomes a meand ta the achievement of that tahd. 

•. ' • ' . ' ' ■ >' '■ ^ ^ '■• ■ "'■ . ■ . ■ ' 

^Hpwevetjvlrt creating an organlz^tloiQ, there are some* secondary ^problems ^ 



vhlch have to be .faced. Ihese appeer td include. the following t 



{, ^^Some form of working relationships between the Sponsor's drgani** 
^2ation> the project, the local school System, and the Follow^Through 

Prmich has to be e8tabllshe(d* T ' \ * " \ . : ' 

^ 2,, ^ The org^zatiott of the P^^^Ct staff has to he (Refined and-'steps 
^eed to be taken In^ order to creaCT^at organ^^^t ion, and 
train those individuals who will be responsible for the local project. « 

3. .Working relationships betvifie^n the project staff ahd the School ' 
or schools 1^1 whlch^they, operate h^ve to be established, 0 f 



' ^4. \ Some agreements have to ypa readied fijhout a %ro^am*' df parent 

and cosfinunity . i,n\^olvei5eat a^d, scepli have to be taken in order to ptjt '\th J.s 

program into effect^ V ^ y ' ' ^ ^ 

5* ; ;$ome {yrov£8lons ^ox moriitbiring the effectiveness of £he prOJec 

j^cfiiylties haveUo be deyelbped. * 

In what follows V we will consider eafcK of tjie^se ^problemsTrT su^:ces.- 

slon andl.yill compare the solutions to them th^t have been reached^ for 
eacH of the four projects'.* 
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initial Comraitifaenta bv Conreunltv and .6t)on8dy 

Pgolect Al - Sponsor A's lnv<>lveiDent with Project Al began In the ' 
flpring . of 1^69. The local school district for Community .Al 

received a letter of Invitation frota the State office of OEO and from 
the State Supeijintlndent of Public Iristruction to attend a*n Inforwa* 

tional meeting |ln Clnolttnati » OhiOi to acquaint them with JPdllpv 
Tht^ugb, * j Included at the pieetlng were key repreaertta*^ 

tives from the school system as well as the Director of Head Start for 
the county. Afterwards, an interim Policy Advisory Committee was formed, 
including some Head Stairt^parents plus appropriate school jfficials. Thiis 
group made use of a general consultant who was quite knov^ledgeable about 
the program approaches of different Sponsors.^ Five Sponsors were Intern- 
viewed/ Apparently, the/group was able to agree that they preferred a 
well-structured program. ^ As a consequence, Ihey also agreed that Spon- 
vsor A would be their first choice and another Sponsor with an equally 
well»8tructured| approach would be their second choice. Agreements were 
then reached between Sponsor A and the community. The necessary contrac- 
tual proposals were approved by Follow Through, and implementation 
of the projebt begun in Ihe summer of 1969 for the school year of 1969-70. 

In thesV initial discussions; Mr. Murdoch, Coordifiatbr of Fedeifal 
tunds for the school district, played a very important role. Before 
taking on this particular responsibility, he had been an elementary > 
school principal. 'rihus,\ he Ijad a well-established position within the 



school^ d/(^tc;m^at\d was respected both by his superiors as well as by 
others wifh, wliOm he worked. At that time, the schools in Community Al 



\ - 



w^re organised into tWo separate schdol district?, one for the Elementary' 
Sch<^oU and the other- for the Hlghischool and Mr. l^rdoch was part of 
the eUoentary school district. To some. extent Conmunlty Al was mo- . 
tlvaUd by the fact that Follow Through represented an additional source 
of Federal funds tha^ might be used in order to fii^anc^ 80tK» new acttvl- d 
ties* V More importantlyi an awareness already existed that at least three 
of the elementary schools In the District were not functioning as well ^ 
as they might* All three of these schools serve neighborhoods of rela- 
tively low soci^«economic status; ! 

During the Initial series of negotiations, there were a number of 
people Involved whose roles were transltlonaU JThey represented signify \ 
* leant Interest grbiips In the community. Because of their pari^|^lpatlon» 
there was fairly wide^spread involvement In the initial dec Is loi^s about 
Follow Through* As a consequence, a number of Segments of the. community 
took part/in .the initial commitment to participate in Follow Through; These 
Included the Direct 0} of Head Start for the County and the Director|of the 
Community Action rProgram* In addition, several parents with children In 
Head Start were included and served on the Interim Policy Advlsoiy Co^imlttee 
(PAC)., The presence of these transitional Individu'als added to the sign if 1- 
cance ^ the initial commitment even though these individuals, did hot te*^ 
main actively involved iri the^ implementation of Follow Ihrough* There were 

al^o at least three individuals who played important roles in the initial 
, - ' , <- ' • ' 

negotiaticns and who remained abtively Involved in the implementation of 

Follow Through, at least during the first year. These included Dr. Devine, 

elementary school Superintendent, who continued to support the Follow 

through program and who played an Important liaison role between 
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Poliov thtough and the |chool Board] Mr* Murdoch »vho played a major role 
m getting Che Follow through project started and who functioned as the 
Key link between Follow Through and the School District; and Mrs. Hazel ton, 
I a teacher and supervisor^ for two years In Head Start who continued to func^ 
tion as Parent Coordinator. In this rule, Mrs, Hazolton ie the key L^nk v 
.between the Follow Through staff and parents. \ 

One other'* important decision that was reached initially was that 
Follow Through classrooms «- i.e* the project activities - would be ^assigned 
to a single school, the Holt School, whicli is one of the thre« schools that 
were previously tnentioned* By coincidence, an Old school building was Just, 
being /replaced and Follow Thtfough began its operations in a new school build 
iAg with a new prlncipa] who was hired from outside the school disttict* 

There Is one additional observation about these initial negotiations 
that is of some importance j Mr ♦ Murdoch recalls with some surprise that 
support for a structured educational program (Sponsor A) came primarily^ 
from parents and that this particular decision was not made by senior admin^ 
istrators in the School District; ali^though they were not opposed to it. 

Project A2 * Sponsor A^s Involvement with Community A2 followed a 
rather different pattern. The Initiative came from Mr. Clark* an Associale 
Superintendent of Schools who wea at that time in charge of all element^^^y 
schools within the Inner^'^city area. Prior to Follow Through; he had taken 
the leadership in develoi^ing a remedial reading program and had some in-* 
terest in obtaining financial support for the continuation ot this progmm. 
With support from the State Office of Education, ho began t4 explore the 
possibility of a Follow Through project and was led to Sponspr A primarily 



bec^lud^ of geographical proximity. It is not at $11 cleur that Sponsor A 
was chosen because o£^ the nature of his program but rather for reasons of 
ccnvenlencei After agreements were reached » there was an expectation that 
Sponsor A would somehow make use of this existing remedial rejsiding program. 
this! expectation was unfortunately Incorrect and led to some initial diffi** 
culti^s when the program was flrsf: Implemented for the school year of 1969*70 
Actua^^lyi Sponsor A has indicated that his own views about curriculum 
.materials were in flux and that this was the source of some of the initial 
misunderstandings. Whi^e the^e negotiations were underwayi he still felt 
that locdl communities'^uld^^lave a good deal of freedom in the choice of 
curriculum Qiaterials« Subsequently, he became convinced that certciin 
types of miiterials were essential for the successful implementation of his 
educational jprogram. 

there appear to be important differences between Projects Al and A2> 
having ti> do with the process of selecting a Sponsor* Community Al had 
a reasonably accurate set of expect^tiions about Sponsor A's program when 
they decidCfl to woi;^k with hm while CoiSraunity A2 did not. In additioni 
Community Al had involved more individualSi both parents as well as school 
officials, in the Initial process of decision*makitlg than had Community A2» 
There appear to be consequences to these differences for the 'projects that 
we will review subsequently. \ . < — - t 

In addition^ in fommuni\y^ A2, Follow Through classrooms are located, 
in three separate schools, Lamson, Adams, and Harper, These schools arc 
nil In low Income nelghborhoodft serving primarily black fnmil I^h. 
These BchoojH are rather distant from one anotlter, although all arc In the 



Vlnner city" atea. More Importantly, the 8ta£fa of these three schools 
were not involved in ^ny o£ the, initial discussions and the decision to 
>loc^te^ Follow Through in them was apparently made by senior adminlstrar, 
tors In the District. As a result, these school principals have had 
rather nixed feelings about their involvement with Follow Through and 
particularly about how their schools were selectedi 

Project Bl * Sponsor B began working with Project Bl in the first 
year of the spon$ored program (1968-69) while Project B2 was added in 
the following year. Community Bl is actually one of the. projects that 
t^gan in 1967-68 as an urisponsored program* For' this flr$t yeaV, the 
'director of Head Start became the first director of the Follow^Thrbugb 
project^.^ Then, in 1968, Corranunity Bl was adyised that there were to be 
no more unsponsored projects and that they^wpuld have to find a sponsor. 
Representatives of the community including tjie Follow Through director 
were briefed at the first of the two c^etingj in Kansas City. Sponsor v 
B was chosen primarily because the Follow Through director fHH that 
Sponsor B*s Ideas about program were very clise to the ideas already 
being employed in their unsponsored program. Subsequently, officials 
from Community B learned that some communitifss had been permitted to con* 
tinue without a sponsor and there is some residue of b^tteriteas over hav^ 
ing been "forced" to work with a sponsor. At any rate, Sponsor' B,'s 
association with thl^ project began during the. academic year 1968-69. 

Project B2 - In the case of Project B2, the general consultant was 
quite Influential in steering the community to Sponsor B. The corhjjwnity 
had received an Invitation to participate in Follow Through in 1969. A 
general consultant was employed who was quite knowledgeable about Follow 
Through and familiar with some of the Sponsors' programs. Ho^ saigges ted 



that 'Sponsor B's educational viowd were quite consistent; with the educa* 

/( ■ • ; ^ / , : , . . 

tlonai orientations o£ the local sphool system and Sponsor B^a assocla** 
. tion with this community began In 1969-70, 

there vera two key Individuals Involved Ih the Initial diapusalpris' 
who continued to play key roles In the implementation of Follow Through. 
Mrs, Hiiler fiad baen Dltector of the Ipcjal Head Start 'project. Along 
with the general consultant, she had an opportunity to visit several/ 
sponsors, including Sponsor B, and played an Influential role in the 
decision to work with Sponsor B, After the deplslon to work with Follow 
Through was reachied/ it was agreed that she would serye a^ Director for 
both Head Start and Follow Through » She cohtlnued in this role through 
the academic year 1970-71, At that time^ she asked to be relieved of , 
these dutlea in order to take on some new responsibilities within the 
school system. During this period, Dr. Prentice, Superintendent of 
Schools » was also quite active* He has given strong support to Follow 
Through; He functions in part as the key link betweep Folj- low Through 
and the school system as well &s between Follow Through and th^ school 

' ' - ■ ! ■ ' ■ • ■.. 

board, I ^ 

Project implementation in Cdpamunitv A l * 
Overall pattern of relaiionshlps . ' 

Aa soon ai^ the implewan|tati on age began ,^ certain key relatioq- 
fihlps had to be worked out among project^ aponsor^ school systenii and 
Follow Through Branch. In these developments, Mr. Murdoch has been par* 
ticularly influential. One of the first problems that he face ij was' that 
project ^taff had not yet been recruited, although an agreemeijt had 



b^en reached that the project would be located In the Holt School* How* 
evert the fortq of a project organization * l*e» what positions wout<! be 
needed • had already been established by the Sponsor and had already 
been incorporated into the proposal that had been Submitted by Cqii^jLinlty 
Al to the Follow Through program in Washington. , ^ 

In this early period, Mr. Murdoch began to function ad director o^ • 
the Follow Through project and continued t6r sope tiwi to function in that . f 
capacity* He recruited a Follow Through Coordinator, a Parent Coordi- 
nator, teachers, and teacker aides. The problem of recruiting teachers 
and teacher aides Was simplified by the fact that the project was to 
begiLn at the kindergarten lev^l for the first year, expsnd into first 
grade in the second year, and continue to expand one year at a tiitie-un'«' 

til grades kindergarten through third were Included In Follow Through* 

■ ' ■* 

Since Mr, Murdoch was part of an on-going school system, some of these^ ^ 

" , . '■,■',/ 
responsibilities could be delegated to departments within the school 

system. Recruiting was handled by the Director of Personnel although 

Mr. Murdoch played an\active role in all decisions about hiring. Inr 

terestingly enough, some of the teachers recruited during that first 

year did not know that they were to be part of a new program, althdugh, r 

they did know that they would be kindergarten teachera. During the 

sufttter of 1969, he had been aucceasful in hiring Mrs» Fisher as Follow Through 

\ ' :^ . . . ' : ^ .■ ' ■ • . 

Coordinator, Mrd*^ Hazelton as Parent Coordinator a{\d several teacher aides. ^ 
In*^dltion, Mrs. Armstrong had been hired as the new j;>rincipal of the / 
Holt School. 

Alotig with this responsibility for staff recruitment, Mr» Murdoch 
saw.itb it tnat procedures were established for contract administration, 
iMttagement of \he. budget, purchasing, etc. To a large extent, these 



details about contract administration could be delegated to existing 
divisions within the school system, 

/Throughout, Mr* >Iurdoch haisi been responsible to two individuals. 
On the ope hdnd, he Is responi^ible to Dr,^ Devine to make, clear that pro- 
gress Lxi implWentijig the project is being made according to scheduUt 
He is also responsit^le to the Project Of fleer who monitors the adminis^ 

' tration of the contract. In particular, under the contract, Community 
Al agreed to adhere to certain guidelines established for all Follow 
Through projects and the Project Officer is responsible for determining 

,that these guidelines are indeed being followed. As we shall see, the 
problems of meeting these guidelines have at tintes led to disagreements 
between School System and Project Officer, 

Follow Through classrooms began to operate in: September, 1969^ By 
that time, Mrs* Fisher had assumed active redponsibillty for the admin- 
istratlon of the project and It was-hq longer necessary for Mr. Murdoch 
to be as actively involyed as; he had previously been.'* As the en<i pro* 
diict of an evolutionary process, his continuing respoQsibili ties'. to 
Pdllow Ihrough have gradusiiiy st^bilissed and been Redefined, 
He has primary r^spbnsiblj^fty^, for Contract Negotiations between the 

school sysftem arid the . Follow Through Brahch, Contracts are resubmitted 
annually and reviewed by the Project officer as well as by other .mem; 
ber? of the Follow Through staff. Mr. Murdoch plays a major- role in 
drawing up the contract proposal, particularly In the submission of the 



i|, Mr. Murdoch resigned in Spring 1971 in order to take another position 
Ifte significance of this change will be discussed In a subsequent sec 
tlon. He was replaced by Dr» Olson. Dr. Devine also resigned to be 
replaced by Dr. Beam. 



budget, and lii. those details that p6rtain to the Pollow Through gutdeUn08. 
Secondly.^ he keeps Dr. Devlne Informed , arid aware of the progress being 
made in the project; This la ac^ Important' responsibility dnd one that. he 
handlea well. As a'reault, the Superlntendant has been a strong suppprtev- . ' 
'of Follow Through and willing to mediate between the project, the School 
board an^ the cpawunltXi when nece^^ Finally, •Mr, Miirdioch ha« been a 

very effective trouble-dhooter for Follow Ihtough In reeolvlng Iseuee be- 
tween Follow' t^r^i^^^ the school syflUttt We can state vthe ptoblem In 
general terms as fbllows. The school system (the achoo£^diatrlct) can be 
viewed aa a set of cotnponent subsystems that operatis Interdependently. *T^a' 
Folldw Through project repVesents an additional, subsystem to be tnoluded 
In the total System. But as It begins to furtcttoi<\ problems arise between 
follo^j Through arid other existing subsystems an^some accommodations be**,, 
come essential. Mr. Murdoch his been very^fectlve in helping to resolve; 
the difficulties t|iat arise between Follow Through and othcr^arts of the . 
system* Pot example, since Follow Through had Its own funds and Its own 
educational program, It purchases materials In ways that are inconsistent 

with the practices that are followed throughout other parts of the «chool 

I .. ' • ■ " . ■ y ' ' ' . . \ \.\ ■ . ■ . . ■■„'".■..-' 

system. Gradually, the Purchasing Department has learned to adapt some- 

what to the need's and requests 9f Follow Through. ' Similarly, FpUoW Through 

, /' ■ ^ : ■ ' V ./ • ■ ■ 

has gradually Involved parents In the hiring of teacher aides and more re- 
cently' teachers, Such* prac.tices are not normally foil ovjed by the Personnel 
Department and again Mr / Murdoc'h^ has participated in the negotiations that 
helped' to resolve \his conflict over procedures. Follow Through also 
employs Parent Assistants who have been hired as Tcmpoi-ary Employees (a 
deClslon/Whtch Is In itself a' eomprjx^se) . As a consequence, there have 



been awkward questions raised about establishing theit r^ of pdyi/vhether 
br not they are entitled to fringe benefits and paid*vacaticnS) etc* Again 
Mr. Murdoch has been helpful In resolving disagreements » although the <le«* 
c:^sions have not >lvdys been completely acceptable to^ the parents or to the^ 
Follow Through staff* What one observes is that Follow Throughi as a n^w 
component) ne^ds to operate in ways that differ from the^ established proi^ 
cedures« Staff , departments have developed. procedures that are based on 
their experience wtt^i^l^ existing programs and that are not 

necessarily appropriate for Follow Through. And some key figure like 
Murdoch can be very helpful in discussions that lead to 'a modification irt 
these p/occdures. More Importantly, these conflicts W^r procedures are 
disturbing both to parents and the Follow Through stafi^. It wpuld impair 
the effectiveness of the program and the morale of the staff if they coUld 
not be resolved, V 

There! Is one remaining link of considerable importance that Wiis estab*- 
lished in the summer of 1969, the link between Sponsor arid project. At 
that time, Carl Kolman became the Sponsor^s representative to Community Al, 
having the titl^ of District Advisor. He is an advanced graduate student 
at University A and very strongly committed to the support of Sponsor A's 
program. He is i^ounger than most of the key figures iri Follow Through in 
this project and is or - of the few major figures, who is routinely called 
by his firstVname. His role is a very complex one and he handles it wellV 
He has responsibilities that might conceivably b<3 in c<9nflict, although 
he does not permit them to become so. On the one hand, he is responsible 
to Sponsor A for the implementation of Sponsor A' s .program and iri^some re- 
spects for ensuring that their program, as one of many in th^ experimental 
effort I will have an -opportunity to demonstrate its effectiveness when 



compared to the programa of otjier Sponsors. On the other hand, he has no direct 
Authority over any of the local staff. He la In the amblgyoufl position of a 
kind ol consultant to the Follow Through Director and Coordinator who are hired 
locally* It Id dur Impression that Initially neither his troU nor that of the 
Follow Through Coordinator were well-deflped, Th^y work closely together and 
their division of responsibility has evolved over time. Moreover, their present 
roles are partly a 'function of their individual characteristics ^ what each - ' ■ 

does well ^ and partly a Yesul^ of their Joint assessment about what has needed 

• ■ ■ ■ ^ \, " / ■ - ' ' / ^ - 

to b6 done in order to itni>iement the progtam. We fWlll discuss ^uore fully how 

■ . ^ , ' . . ' * ■ ■ ■ -^r . ' ' »■ • ■ 

his responsibilities have changed iq a subsequent>section« 



Project organitation 

During the sunwer of 1969 > training begah lor the teachers and teacl^Lr 
aides and the organl^jatlon of the local Follow Through staff began to crystkllzes ^ 
A sumnary of the project organization for the year 1970^-71 is given in Fi^re* 3*3, 

District Scho</l Board 



Sponsor A 



District Superintendent - Dr. Devine 

J 

^r of Fe< 



Coordinato 



»deral Funds - Mr • Murdoch 



pist. Advisor 
Carl Holman 



Principal - Holt School - Mrs. Armstrong 



Parent Advisory 
CoimitJtee 



Follow Through Project /> 
Coordinator - Mrs. Fisher 
Parent Coordinator Mrs. Hazelton 
Parent Tralher - Mrs. Marshall 
Five First Grade Teachers / 
Seven Kindergarten Teache/s 
Twelve Teacher Aides 



Twenty-Four Parent Assistants 

" ■ ^ , / ■ ■ 




Project Officer 
General Consultant 



/ 



Figure 3.3 - Orgsnlafiation.of the Follow Through St^ff in Cooimunity Al during^ ^ 
V ^ -jichool year 1970-71. (Note: the position o'f Pcarent Tralnbr was 
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not added Until 1970-71)* 



, ■■■■ , . 67- ■' 

* 

In this suottiaryi have Included those individuals who ate respondlble for 
liaison betweidn project, school system, Sponsor, anji the Follow Through Branch. 
First grade classrooms were added only In 1970-71, second gtade class robms in 

1971"-72| and third gradd classrooms are being added in 1972t73, 

■ ■ * • ' ■ - " ■ ' ■ - ■ . ^ I . ' 

The organization of each tlassroom Is the same j one teacher, one^^ 

teachef aide, and two parent asalstantfl. this the , pattenn that was es- ; 

tabllshed during the first year for kindergarten and it is the same pattern 

that was followed in 1970-71 when first grade classes were added. It Is 

important to note that Follow Through in this cotmnuAlty biegan with aU the 

classrooms at the kindergarten^ level. As Follow Through progresses from 

. f. \- 

. one lev^l- to the next, they again take on responsibility for all classrooms 
at any given grade, level, By 1972-73, all classrooins\from kindergarten 
through the third grade will be part of the Follow Through prpject while 

none oi the classrooms at higher grade levels will be directly associated 

■ . ■ ' ' , ' ' , ■ » ■ * 

with the project, We should add Here parenthetically that certain state , 

/ ■ * ' ' ~. . ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' 

/ ■■ ■ ■ ' / , , • • - ■ ' ' . , . 

laws have had. to be taken Into account In defining these roles, particularly 
those that have /to 3o With teacher certification and qualifications for 

those who may assist with classroom teaching. ' / \ 

' - ' ■ ■ • > 

Let us consider for a moment^ what one .might ob^ejrve in a Follow Through, 
classroom in the Holt ^chool*/ Typically, there would be cibout 25-30 chll- 
dren in a class brokenj down into four^subjsgroups of equal size. Each 
group would customarily be working around a~t2ble in one corner of the room. 
] There woyfd be four adults iritlie room, one working with each of the smaller 
groups and, at first glance, there would be no obvious way to distinguish 
amonM teachci', tuacht*/ aldts and parent asslstnnts* In this Hchool , thoriv 
is a working*l^eemciit that the teacher teaches reading, the teacher aide 



1$ responsible* fot' mathematics, i(n<l the patent assistants help teach hand 
vrltlngi spelling and help with other more general assignments « Often one 
parent'^Wlii concentrate on hand w <^hlle the ot;her parent may assist 

those* children^ In need of Individual *heip (tutor) or perhaps supervise a 
gto|ip lengaged in drawing ^nd other forms of art « 

11^^ Is In part a ^consequence of state 

laws In this particular state* (Laws In other states are similar but not 
l(lentlcal«) The teacher Is certified and the only oite In the classroom-.who 
Is legal ly ouallfled as a professional. ' Officially* as well as In fact, 
this teachei* is in charge of the classroom activities, the teacher aide ' 
can assist In teaching (l.c, do some teaching under supeifvlslon) and must 
have a ^gh school degree plUs^approxlmately a y^ar of coll^Sfce q^^redlts " 

(30 credit hours). The only qualification for parent assistants Is thae^ 

. ' ■/ ^ ... .; . . ■ ■ ' ■ ' - 

they should hav0 a child In Follow Through. Originally, parent assistants. 

were supposed ^o work for a six to eight week period and then be replaced. 
With this rotational scheme, it was assumed that many parents would have 
an opportunity to learn about Follow Through and the Sponsor's educational 
progrW. To some extent, there has beien a gradual * shift away from this ro- 
tational Scheme for at least two reasons. Firsf of aU,^lt has been dlffl* 
cult to i*tecrult parent assistants In sufficient numbers to operate* the * 
''scheme. As a result, parent assistants who worked out well In the 
classroom are often encouraged to continue beyond the^slx week period. 

Secondly, ^e rotational scheme Imposes |an;added burden on the teacher. 
Onch the teacher has been successful In training a parent aide and,ld\^able 
to ma'ke effective use of her services, the teacher feels -that she has made 
an Investment ln"^that parent. It Is In the teacher •s -Interest that that 



indiyi^dual continu^ with the program. Just 'aa^ there haa 6e6n a gradual 
change Ih the. way In which parents are utilized, in the xlassroom, there 
has a^flio been a cl^ang^ in the rationale for^introdjicinj; parents into the ^* 
clM^ifoom*") InltiiillyiYthere waa less emphasis on the cqntributioh that' 



payentTmight m|k6v;tp^^^^^^ and mote emphasis on the da- 

sitabil|ty of ''educating'^ parents about Foll^qw Through>and in f nlistittg 
thair suppovt* {Jow t^^ relat^jM Emphasis has-been r^vers^d' as the ^ea^ihers 
hav^ come to recognize how parents can contribute iii the classroom^ 

I The presence of 'parents in these classrooms as patap'tofesdionata 
raises some>lm)portant iaiues'a^out tlje use o/f •'non-^)ro£esaionala" as part 
,.of Ihe Ifisttuctional prc^cjBSs; State accrediting laws placjB great emt)ha|'la: 



yjii ptopet credent^ials and on! the formal ^education dhat teachers* mu^t rfe* 



c^ve.^ The FoUow Through i project in Cocta often bends theirules 

" * ■ . . I / / ./ '\ ' j' 

rith respect tfo the ways in whi^lTparents and teacher aidedi are used, al- 

/ " ■ • ' "■■/■'■' ' ' ' . ■ ' \ i ■ / ■ ■ • 

though they attempt to avoi^ any overt/conflict with the state iccredita- 

/■ ■ ^ - ' ^: , . ) - ; ; ■ ■ ■ • _ ' \. 

tion proc#iureSy This sucbessful uWof par^Wis and teache'r dides in the " 

classroom 1 p. one mor^ bit o| .)e\^idencj/ to sugge|t that state acc^pditatiorV ,/ 
^prooedurea are out moded and i1[i ne^d of tevi$iori; 

One might also'observe certairi characteristic features of thes^ 

Follow T^?iDugh, classrooms that areia direct consequence of t^ie Spons^r/s 
' model ^of the educational process, jln^t^ruction Is hl^ly In- • ^ 

dlvidualized. In t;he major factivit^es of reading, mathematics, *and h^nd 

writing, the prograir\Wkes use of a^ graded series of work. books, ;Each\ 

'■ ' ^ ■ . ' ■ '" , "* ' -i- 

<?hlld h,ar his own book and proceeds, with the help of a be&cher, at his 

; ^ ' J. . ' 'jt^ j ■ • « • - • ^ ^ 

'Own p^ce« Secondly, the classroom operates by using a *'token exchange*'* ^ 
economy. Children are rfewardfd- (reinforce^d) cbntlnually' for making. progress 



In their classroom activities. * As a^coro|lary, periods of work (earn- 
Ing) are £ollA:)wed by periods of play during which the children can 
spend the tokens they hiive 'earned ion a variety of pldasurable actlvit:les 
most of which take place in the classroom. Thirdly, the Behavior 
Analysis program also makes use of positive relnforcetn^nt , using the 
token exchange economy in order to maintain what we normally think of 
as clasfi-room discipline • As Sponsor A has written, "Behavior Analysis 

uses positive relriforcement to^ build Improved student behavior and seeks 

.'■ ■ . ■ • . , ■ f ■ . . • 

to ^^^imlnate all cperplve or t\egative control procedures. ..*The genera 
strategy Is to Ignore Inappropriate behavior while providing heavy and 
frequent reinforcement for desiral^e behavior." * 

In this brief description of a classroom, we have tried to review 
spme key implications of the Sponsor's modepfor classroom activities, 
this model may be viewed as a definition of an "ideal" classroom. Now 
v/e would like to review^ the training that was undertaken in order to 
move toward tljat id^al and t^e important implications for the roles of 
classroom teacfier as well as Follow Through Director. 

From the Sponsbr's point of view, his main responsibility to;a 
community is to tValn Individuals about the Sponsor's model so that.lt 
can be Implemented/ Moreover, training takes place at several levels 

within the local organization and the Sponsor's strategy is one of train 

' I , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

ing trainers who in turn will carry out the training at another level 
within the or'ganlzation. In some respects, Mrs. Fisher, Follow Through 
dlnator, and Mrs. Marshall have the major responsibiHty for all train- 
ing that affects classroom activities: Mrs. Fisher for the training 
of teachers and teacher aide^ and Mrs. Marshall for the training of 

parent aides. , 

^/Begitmin^ with 1971-72, the position of teache/ trainer Has establlBhed to relieve some of the 
overload oh Mrs. Fisher. This posilion Is filled.by Mr^. HiUoa, who Has already leaching in 
Follow Through* 



. , when Mrs. Fisher wals first hired,^ she was an experienced teac^^^ 
and had taught in both kihdergarfen arid tits tgradfe. She. also had strong 
feeling^about the inadequacAes of the educational appi?baches with which 
s he ^ Was familiar, Follow Through interested her because it represented 
an attempt to try something newr Howevet, ahe was not at that time /' 
familiar with Sponsor A's- program. During the summer of 1969, she, along 
with the newly i^elected teachers, attended a workshop at University A in 
. order to learn about the Sponsor 's program. . It seems clear th^t this 
'training program was only partially successful. When classes began in 
the fall, the teachers did the best they could but It was difficult for 
them to satisfy the expectations of the Sponsor. During this period, 
Sponsor A* along with Carl Holman worked closely With Mrs. Fisher in 
*order to train teachers to follow the Sponsor's model. §ince Mrs. 
Fisher was relatively inexperienced with the model, she was being trained » 
along with the teachers. If we'think of Mrs* Fisher as the key trainer 
at *the local level, then the Sponsor along with Qarl HcJlman was train- / . 
Ing the trainer so that she, could take on the responsibility o| training 
at the local level/ ' 

As a result of this first year's activities, Mrs. Fisher has grad- 
ually taken over the responsibility for training of teachers . and teacher 
aides with the aiM of Mrs. Hilton and the Sponsor as well as Carl Holman h^ 
become less and less active in this' area of activity* Interestingly enough, 
both Carl and the Sponsor expt'ess the , view that the ItJcal project should 
gradually learn to operate Independently of the Sponsor or pistrlct Advisor: 
i.e. ther^ sh^ld come a time when the local project can operatQ by itself 



and no' longer require the servlcea of an outside consultknt. During ' this 



first year, It gradually became apparent tha4: the Follow Through Coordinator 
had too many responsibilities. In particular not -enough attention was , 
being given) to the training of parent asslstant^^ Accordingly, a new , 
position was created for the second year, that of parent trainer. . Mri. V 
Marahali h^d been; ve^ry succeissful as a parent asslsbant during the first 
year and agreed to. fill the newly- creale^^ position of parent trainer, 
beginning with the second year. ^ - , ' I 

We have had' an opportunity to talk with teachers participating in 
Follow Throu*gh and it .is interesting to review, th*elr perceptions of Follow 
through* During the first few months , teachers felt Under a good deal ^ 
of strain, They were being asked to do something dlflere'nt but it'wasn^t*. ' 
clear to them what they vrere being asked to do. There was a temptation 
to fall baok on past experience, on what they already knew, ?ven,thpuglv 
th^ knew' that this would be Incorfslstent with the vi.ews of the Sponsor. 
This period can be viewed as one of transition during which teachers 

were gradually developing a* new set of skills, 

^ ' ' \ ' . ■ ^ ' . 

In addition, some of the teachers began with mixed feelings about 

certain 'characteristics of the Sponsor's prograJn, Ther6 were perhaps two 

^major points at issue, Some teachers as well as parents 

■ * ' ' . , • ' - r 

Kave negative reactions to the Ide^ of a token economy,^ It seems like ; i 
an overly "mecftanlcal" approach and insufficiently "humanistic.*' Second- ^ 
ly, some teachers feel th^t the Sponsor's views about how to maintain ^ ^ 
discipline in the classroom are naive. They have serlou^ misgivings \o 
about the wisdom of ignoring undesirable behavior and of relying only 
on positive relnforcemet^t. In addition, teachers sometimes feel 



^ -^^^ tP b6 removed from regular classes jpnd placed 

in Special classtootits I whiles th^ Spohsor feels that such drastic action 
.Is rareiy necessary. We c^n fest;ate the Issue more generally. . The views 
9t most of' these teachers are based jupon' a particular set of educational 

\ ■' ^ to . " ■ ■ * , ■ ' ♦ • . ■ . ' . ■ 

, ^ ■ • . ♦ ■ , « 

^assumptions and these ^assumptions are partially In conflict With thos)? 
assumptions upon which the Spoftsor^s program**l« based^ Thus, as a by- 
products of tralhing, It is essential tliat these conflicts about how to ' 
^ educate be resolved ■ ; * . ♦ ' ■ 

There ard certain other respects in V^lch these teachetS^ are belrig \ ^ 
asked to function In ways that differ from^what they. have previously _ 
expei^lenced* Since there are four "adiflt's in each classroom, each teacher 
i^s effectively in charge, a team of teachers.. She has some respOKisl-. 
blllty fot the training of a teacher aide and the two parent assistants. - ^ 
She is responsible for "xoor^inatihg tlig efforts of these four indivjlduals 
^hd, atlove all, for"" resplylt?^' disagreements that may rise among them, ^ 
\ It is our ImpressD^n that the training of these teachers has not given * 
particular emphasis to the skills of supervising a small grbup, although 
a number of individuals - Mrs." Fisher, -Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Ha^elton • 



are all available for consultation whenever a crisis .atlse^. As a con- 
sequence, some teachers are quite effective In worklrxg with the teacher / 
aide and the parent assistants in order to plan effectively together, tov 
coordinate the efjEorts of all four adults both within and withp,ut the 
classroom, and to develop effective working felaclonshlps among the 



^ 



four individuals within a classroom. Bu^. each teacher is left Isomewhat 
on het own to devclopi the necessary supervisory skills ; some have ' . 



difficulty in fulfilling this aspect of their to^ responsibility 
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she' had pre 
to dc4iiire a 



V We have s^iggested previously th$it> the fjrst few months f ot^ a new 
teacher Is & rather dlfftcult period.^ Let us review what would have 
been happening during that period.. I^^ the sunwer, she would «pend 
one week participating in a training f>rogram run;by the Sponsor ♦ i ; • 

fie would be working within demonstration classrooms and wbuld have 
J^opporttmlty to teach (on a practice basla) within these class^ • 
roVms* then shie would receive addl.^ training. v 

buring^th^^^^^ week of training, she is likely to learn that the skills 
ously acquired are noj^ whblly appropriate and that she needs 
different set of sicills in ord^r to' talce on her new r|sponr 
sibillties, \i;hu^^ teacher is Iri'part put back into the 

role oie a>eglriner, which can be rather disturbing. To the best of our 
knowledge, teachers In Follow Through site able to cope with the demands 
of this transitional period and to learn those skills that are particu- 
larly relevant to the Sponsor Is Instruct tonal program. We have also 
had ap opportlinlty'to^lk with some teachers about their reactions to * 
participation in this program. On the whole, they find teaching In this 
Follow Through project tp be a rewarding experience and, -in some respects, 
more rewardlhg than their previous teaching experiences had been, there 
appear ,to be several reasons why they enjoy. their, experiences with Follow 
^Through. ^Partly because of the nature of the pi'ogram and the presence 
of four adults in the classroom, teachers- feel much more in control* of ^ 
the classroom activities and in a position to cortcentrate on education. 
By way pf contrast , ^one teacher Indicated that in Oier previous experience' 
she had had to devote most of her time and dffort toward the ol)Jective of main 
tainlng some semblance of order in the classroom. She had felt ^omeyhiat over- 
vhelmed by her clasBroojn reaponsiblllty and found, herself eichausle^ al the end 



of the day; She finds that she detives much greater satisfaction from ' 
tl^e preseixt activities th»t>ugh vhi;ch shfe can doncentrM© on tKe. accoii^Jlishiri^nt 
;0f «dticaUonal objoctiv^ In genei*al, ^iieherfi express a sense of iiccbW 
plishment in what they are doing and satisfaction with the progress 

■ ^'^^ ■ ■ : • ' / ' •■ • • [.''' ■ • ■■■ .- ■ .■ " 

that the children are tnakliig. Sponsor A includes as part of h'ls pro- 
gram an eifiphasls on the continuous monitoirlng oVthe children's perfor* 
tnance« As a^ result » teachers can bfiserve for themseLves that children 
are Indeed making progress and these Impress loni are clearly . Supported V 
by the data that are routinely collected by the Sponsor: VFihally, the 
morale of the Follow Through staff in the Kolt School is quite high. 
They tend to feel that they are participating in a successful and Inrfo- 
Vatlve prpgram. In addltlont they receive compliments and strong support . 
from other teachers in the Holt School, from their principal, fro^ 
parents and from administrators In the school system. 

What are some .of the disadvantages to participation In Follow Through? 
xiachers have some* reservations about the Sponsor's instructional pro- 
gram and particularly about how '•problem'* 'chudren are handled In. the V 
classroom. They*, sometimes voice, the* opinion that the Sponsor's views 
may be all right In "theory*' but are impractical: l.e.^ they have closer 
familiarity with actual conditions ^ift the classroom th^n he does. 
Ihey alab feel that the token system Is all right In thedtfy but there are 
mecihanlcal (I.e. practical) difficulties to be resolved when it Is 
Implemented In the classroom. | 

There le one otheV source of difficulty ^for these teachers. As a 

■ . ■ ' " ' I?" ■ ■ . ' " "\ ' *'\ 

result of their background, they believe' that teaciiera shoulci b'^Tpr<jperiy 



"qualified" find they^had learned In the past, to equat^^fquallfled with \ 
yproperly educated" and "certified"* The teacher aide .knd parent 
asalatants. do not meet the usual standards for qual If Icationi '/tlvUdK , 

the faot thi^t t^ese par^prof^lssio^al^ do assist In the classroQm, la 

, , • . / . o * " ' ' * ■ \ 

^09l^what>^ln conflict with the tcacfieV^s expectations ^,ot wl£h her status 

as 4 prof^d^^ona;i/o Mos't'of the t^ac^^^ accept, appreciate and 

uriderstancl how the -tdaift d£ adolts wdtks together but thc^y sonetines eic- 

press the view that teacher aides and paicent' assistants shpuld be .porc^ 

adequatieiy' trained £pr tlveir;Wofrk In Follow IhrcUigh. ^ ■ '• " : ' 

" ' %chool"»roi»6t relations \ .V .-^ ,. 

^ * In thla particular cowmuaitjf , all of tHe^J'bllow Through^lass^ 
rooms are located in a slngjLe school ^nd we want to consider the r^la*** 
tiphshlpp that exls't between th^ Holt School and Follow Through ^aftd how 
ehese;*relatiQhsklps ^ave ey^^^ .Vlthln the comrounltyi Holt School i$ 
often rjlfferred'"to as a /lighthouse" -schooV where different kinds of ex- 
per imental programs have .'been tried out th the past. Thus, teachers were 
not surprised when Follow Through was lntir9duced into this school. When 
th^^progr^fli started i hfrsV^A^ had Ju|t been hired as the n§w W 

principals She had not taught in this schooiydlstrlct beforehand had 
no previous coimltments io programs that were In any s^nse In competl^ 
tioix with F'ollow Throiigh. When she fl^st^Wived, the Itolt School had 
'a reiKitatiOn as one which lagged behind ^ther schools In the district In 
terovs of classroom perforfn^nce: * by reputatl^^n^ It was not one of the 
Academically strong schools in the district. She was clearly committed 
t6 trying to Improve prpgraiis withiti the s^chool , to developing bettor 
ediicatlonal |rogratns , and to Improving' the sxjhobf 9 reputsitloft* . However^> 
at first, sh^ knew relatively lltiie i^^^^ Follow Through, ^ ^ * ; 



^7 



As'tHe FoUow ThKough project b^gan to develop; "Mrs. Flsh.er very' I 
consistently^ kept Mrs. Armstrong Informed ^nd worked closely with htr. j 



As d result, Mrs. Avmstr<Jng>ha3^ii'ddudlly become more and more' involved J 
and mot^ ^nd more It^pressed by the project^s acGpmplishments, /"There Is \ 
an Impor.tdpfe'^-s^^e In which the Aolt School and Mrs', Armstrongi^have cpme 
to hsve a staTce^ Iff )thl8 project / ^^he shares In Its successes and. ls , 
cotmnttted to It. Follow Through has helped her to achieve, her objec- 
tives of improving , the school and her superior.s acknowledge the contri- 



bution she msikes ^tp Jtbe success of the progi^am^ 



o 



.^yThere appears to b^ another reason^ why good relationships exist 
between Follow ;T^Wugh and Mrs Armstrong, Both Mr, Murdotoh and Mrs, 
Fisher ifre ca.refyl to respect Mrs;' Aiinstrong^s position ^s principal. 
For eyampl^^^Mr/ Murdoch works closely with Mrs* Amidst rong and the 

ijffect &f Follow Throujgh has beeri to support^dnd strengthen lier posi^\v. * 

V - 0 ■■ ' ■ ' ■ 'x: ■ ■ ^ .. '/ M\ 

■tipft ai*'p^^ to u}td6tit)lne cl t . - The ^t^e^ard wond^t 



1 



. ... . . . . - .... . ... .. , . . \ 

why w^ place such an empHasl$ on fplloy Throufeh/ maintaining a g^oo'd reltf- 
tiohsbip With the school. 'prinitpal; Ity other prbjectsV^hat we w 

discusjay the .slituatlon ii cjulte ^ifferqnt, .Unless- one proceeds with i 

i- ' ' . ^ ' ' ■ -i ' • " ' ■ ■» i 

\Cdre, fridtion' can develpp between the F^>ilow Through staff and a ^school' 

prX 



principal ^(nd such an outcome is detrlmenltd^U to the,su 



2cess <)f the pro- 



Ject an4 disruptive 6f relationships within^ the schools 

• - ^'^ > ' - ■■' *, ■ . ' ' ' ' ' ' ' . a ' . 

r V There are at Igas't two desirable by-product 
Mts, Armstrongv is a strong suppdrtet*6t^ Follow Through* 



s from the -fact that 



. \ She can often^help Mrs*. Fisher in' discussions between Fdllow Through and 

^v; th^ schooV'^'^^^tem or in' obtaining ^ s t^i6 supei^intbndant §nd the 

schoojt boards She. and Mrs. Fisher worK^ well together lirtd Mrs* Arras troplg 

p ;;V ; Beginning wflh tl^ 1972f-;73i Mts.^Armstrong has b^ci^ tiamed Associate 

IK- o ' ? Director ioV *Poll({<w Through i 'thus forttupllzing her^relationshlp to the* ^ 

jERIC v' project. \ ' .."^ V y' ;1' 



ImmimmmMmm-- - . . ■ : / ^ - ■^ ■ ' ■ - --y mm:m::mmmm$^mm 

' : ' • ' • ■ • ■ • * - ■ - • . . ■ •■■■■A " 

often rellep dn HtvsI Ptshet* to. bring- to her attention Issues about which ^ 

she can be helpfuf: 1.^,^ My s. Armstrong does not Interfere with Follow 

Through Operation^ and u&ually w^lts to be asked fpr help; Secondly, 

Mrs. ArtiQStrong helt>s ensure that good relationships between Follow , , 



through' 'anj^'^^tdn-Fdl low Through teachctii'S will be, maintained « To 8«llte ex^ 
tent, Mrs/ Amisttong commjinicates the v,iew that FoyoWvjThrough is good 
for^the Holt School and Jthitt th^xe are ,lesson$ 'to be learned fifom ihe5 ' 
Pol iQjfer Through experience that can be kpplled throughout the^^diool / ; ' 
Although it laay-be-too ; early j;o assess the pff6c^ 

the«rest«pf the school, tHere does seem^to be^^strong' sup^ tfitoughout 
for th^ project apd sofoe sense of pricje that Follow Through is actu'ally 
being successful in achieving its 'object , 



- , ^ Pro^^ect relation»hipR viith p^arents and comw . . ^ 

: tli^ otKe): set of relationships with which Follow Through is 

■•: ■■■■ ■ • - .^^ ; ■■,/•■- - •■■-•^'-.r-^ ^■^ 

involved are with ^parents and the comunity. Mrs* Hazelton is a key 
figuire in tlie establishment ahd !n^intyenahce ;of these reratloriships.*' 
Parents participate in Fpllow Through activities in two rather different 
ways.' On the one hand, ^^ome parent? are involved £n classroom actlvi^ 
.ties as/parent assis^tants. ' Mrs. Marshall , who was herself a parent 
asslaftant, has the role of Parent^ Trainer and concentrates on preparing 
parents for takihg part in classroom activities* Mrs. Marshall has 
children in Foilow Through and is a respected member of the locat commun- 
tty. • She operated in a quiet way and is very effective la carrying out 

her responsibilities, \ ^ince the parents operate "as part of a team, Mrs. 

'/ ' * . . ..^ '■ - ' ' ' ■ • '■ ^ ■ ,% 

Marshall woiks-'f losely with Mrs, Fisher so that the two sets of trainings 
activities will be appropi'iately coordinated* ' : - 



: - During the first yekr, o£ dctlvltleis; before, there w^s a Parci^t V ; 

' ' ' ' ' • ■ ■-. , * • ■■ ■ ■■' 

• Traliier, Mrs. Fisher acted ^.n that capacjLty, and»mfet on a weekly' basis 

: ^ ■ . 

<^ with the Parent Assistants. At thdt time. Follow Through was limited 
to kindergarten.^ During the second year, whcnfl^e first gtade clashes 
were adde«i the number of parent assistants doubled; at th^it *ime this 
new position of Parent Trainer was aSded to the budget foif the year 197.0-71. 

\Parent Assistants meet as a group with Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. Hafeel^^ 
ton onViiSelay basis. Interestingly enough there are also w.eeKly meet- 
,ings, one for teachers with Mrs. FisKer* anil another for teache^ AlSes,. . 
aUo With tos. Fishef* *Theri on occasion, Che total group of Teachers; : ^. 
Teacher Aides, and Parent Asdistants may meet to discus's some particular , * 
^issue* Jhpre ^re undoubtedly some advantages to having eaph of . t^ese 
' three groupy.meet separably sinc0 each has \separa^^^^^ , . ^ 

' ^ defined re^ ponsibiiitifes/ within -thetc^ On the \other hand, thertv • 

/ ate disadvajUta^es. SepaM perpetjuat^ status dtffr - 

erence^ based- upon <Jlf ferentlal education attainments and upon 41^ tine- 
tidns ^etweert profe'ssiof^als and paraprdfep By /having more Joint 

meetings, it migK^ he possible to resolve some, of the differences that' < / V 
J conttnue to exist among thede three groups; there is one Important fact 
thdt complicates tl?'e estabUsHment of joint meetl parents find It 

• difficult to meet after dchooU because of their family responsibilities.- , 
Thu/, it has nof b^enr easy to schedule a tlt^e at w\iich all throe groups/ 
can easily meet together. , * 

In adtiitiotf to these classroom activities/ parents also participate ^ 

in Follov Through through the ' Policy Advisory Committ4e (PAC) and Mrs: ; ^ 

\ ' ■ ' ^ / ; [ .. ' :/ ■ • '. " ■ ; . 

i^^olton has played Ui(?, major role In tho orftanizatlon of this CiMWDltUHv, y 



/ 



/ 



.yhere had beeiV an Intetlm PAQ fomed wlj^n. ffoUow Tbrough was first be 
or§anlfced' which h)ta clpse tl^s the lo8al iCotmniin It y Action / 
Then iW'rfovember^, 19,69, electtbns wgre^held to deteVmlne the .offldevd- 

, -^^ ' ' ' ; \^ ' ■ • 

of^a-pejrtftanent PAfc'and'^t^^^ lioard of ftirectdr^s* The iBoatd 

4ohsl^std of two paretjts from e1ich rocA^ relpresentattvei , 

and various cotncounlty representatives (YHCA, Urban, League, etCt)* Re*- 
electioi^s aire' held fev^ry y^ar at>a^ MrsV Hill, is^ the current chairman of 

^ During the' pa>t two years, this local PAfi has^gfown steadl^^^^^^^^ 



has become Increasingly activ? and li\fluentlal. At the beginnlngj^ ^^^^ 



Hazel ton 
tower* In i 



worked verjy 



hard In oVder^^ build i/p^ the PAC acftlvltles. 



ome parents are/not usedj to participating In s<:?^^Ol activities 
and 'tend to have r^'servaf Ions about the likellhoodythat such activities 
will be productlv^r Vwrs, Hazeltbn attempted to overcome thesje'r eserva- 



tions. t Sh^ has been successful fpr' several . reasons* First of all, s^e Is 
a fr lend ly.,\ outgoing person with. well-established ties to this conrfiunlty 
in which 3he\ was raised. >Having woirkled for H^ad Start- as, a teacher, \ 



supervisor, 4nd patent coordinator, 



she had already established good 



working relationships with many families whose chlldten are how coming 
into* Pol low Thtough. In additlcei t^o supporting PAC activities, ^he re- 

■■"^"^ ' ■ •■ ■• ■ •- ■ V ' ^ 



cruits parent asslst^nti^' and other ivolynteers for the >rpgram, makes 
home visits, and ^^uperyts%s the dental and medical cothppnents* of Follow 



Through. She now ha & tan assistant who works part time prtmaril:? making 

home visits; Thus,\Mrs. Hai^elton brings some sense of Follow Through' - 

A ■* ^ \ ' ' ' ^ ' * ■ ■ / 

i?£n to homes and sees fo it -that Follow Through is of service in direct. / 

/ \ ' ^ ^ . . . ■ . ■ ■ 

and immediate way^/' Secondly, she has been able to build upon r^lation-^, 



ships that have alj^eady been e'stabllahed Invthe coratnuhity In- organla;-^^^^ * 
Ing th'e^ PAC, be Sj>^'clf la, aHslgnl^M number df famlUes'wlth ^ 
•cliildteh trf !Po11ow'^T^^ the neighborhood tha^.ls nortnally • 

served by thie^Ho^lt Schopl.^^ •'Other xVilld»en? travel 'by^^ the 80nool 

^^well and these i^iilles are recruited becaase pf the Foil JW tlrr^ 
guldellned concerning fnreVlo^^^ In ttead,^^§tar^ and per- 

mlaslble levels of 'lhcomev 6£ the famlUes from o^ Irfmedlate - 

netghb'prhobdV a signlf leant number totite ftPti^^ 

two. Other 61eti^n^ary sc .Onlj;^^ smII number c^me /from aireas ofi 

* the community that tfre rather distant from. Holt , thus, thife present P^C / * ' 
has built soitiewhat vipon- reiat^ionahlps previously ej^istln^ among |amllfea> 

XalJihough It has been necessary, to create some additionalj relationsh^ ^ 
fhird, iand perhaps most lpnbortantXy>' participation In^t^AC'ha^ been re-' 
warding for Iftdlvlduals /nd PAC as ^ group has been successful In^rmany :v 
of its attemptTs to Influence Follow Through and ^he School *SysteA. The ^ 

■ I ■ ' ' ■■ ■ * ' y. ' . : - /, ' " ' ■ ■ ■ ■ y] ■■ ■ '/r^'.'i '\ 

PAC participates in tfie. ae^ectlpn and recruitment pf staff for Follow / 
throp*gh. They, raise money to support certain activities' In the Follow 
Thrpu^h classrooms^ iThe PAC was Instrumental, in obtaining raises to ' . 
t;ake ef fect:JtP#_the y^ar 1$70-'71 for parent assistants and teacherN ^ ; - 

aides from $l*30/hour tV $2.09/hour for the former Rroup and/ frPtt) ^2.35/ \ 

• ' ' ' ,y. ' . \ ' - . -'^ ' - ' ^ - 
hour to $2,90/hour for th^e latter gifoup* They are also represented in 

, ■' - ■ - ./^"'V-" ■ . "A . ; [ 

th^ ilnnuai discussions about*the continuation of Follow Through and 

/ ^ , ' V \' ^ ' , , ■ ■. . 

In the aubmlsslon of bydget $nd project 4)roposals to Washington* 

It Jls Importan^ tp note t^iat^as the PAC becomes more fully involved in 
decision. making abbiit Follow Through, they sofmetlmes rals^e difficult ' ""^'^ 
issues and may make propqsq^ls'that ar« in cPnfllct with existing prp- 
cedures, and expectations. Before giving some examples » let us try . to ' 



restate the isspe In more general terras. In this school system as in tnost 
school sy^temsy; there are well developcgl expectJitions about the division of 
resjppnslbility between parents and, sdhool officials that is thought to be 
desirable* Most \educational decisions are , left to the teachers and school'^^^ : 
?administrators whd are viewed as prOfeQsionals and the experts about educa- 
tion; parents are expected to support these decisions and the school system. 
Ihese e^tpect at ions are often 1^ nevertheless. 

As a consequence of Follow Through, parents are' being givenvopportunities 
to participate in decision-rmaking in ways that are in conflict with these 
cdnvehtional expectations. The relationships between parents and school 
ate,, gradually being modified and ^a new set of expectatiiiis about the division 
of responsibillty;between parent^ *and school is* gradually being established. 
The^e changes take place, slowly oAci sometimes with dif ficulJ::y.. Interestingly 
enough, these conflicts ar^ often stressful for some one likenrtf. ^lurdoch, 
whb' h^S visually been the key negotiator between parents and sdiodl system in 
the resolution of these conflicts. ' In addition to l^eing quite literally in 
the middle » he is also figuratively in the middle j caught bef^ween two sets^of 
expectations. As a former principal, he is most familiar with the conven- 
tional s§t of 'expect at ions\ Through his association with follow Through, he is 
also ^ware of the quite different expectations being developed by parents 
.and, perhaps b'y the Follow Through staff. Thus , in addition to resolving a 
series of specif ic c6nflix:ts,\ he has been forced to 'give some cohsiderat ion 
to the pn>i>lem of develdplng A workable set of understandings about the role 
of parents in the decision-making process. / 

Here are some examples^ of specific issues which have led to changes U\ 
the relationships between parent^ and school. Over a period of time, the PAC 

has been participating more and more actively in the selection of newst^ff 

\ ■ ■ ' , • ■ ' " ■ ■ ■ - . ' . ■ • ^' 

foif Follow Through. Originally,^ they participated primarily in the selec-^ 

tlon^of ^parent aides but they are beginning to have some influence on the 



selection of teacher aides and teachers ^ well.. iClthoi^^ 
Director for the School District is officially teMonsible for^^^^in 
procedures have been evolved so that the PAC may interview cansli^fate^and 
act in ah advisory capacity. There ara sptoe related Issues that have ijeen 
raided about the selection and recruittoent of staff. By state law > te\^er 
aides mUst have at least thirty hours of college credits,' although other\ 
states have simpler requirements • ^^'Bhe PAC has been attempting to have this 
requirement modified so that onpte, people from the community might be hired ; 
as teacher aides and possibly, so that parent assistants might gradually qualify 
themselVt&8 for promotion to the position of teacher aide. The PAC has 
al^</been dissatisfied with the fact that most teachers hatred are white while 
most Follow Throu^ children are'biack. They would like to see an increase 
in the nitfflber of black and possibly Spanish-speaking ta&chera. In short, 
these examples are all indicative of increased parent participation in 
decisions about staff selectlonVpid recruitment, 'in the definitionvOf quali- 
fications for particular positions, and in increasing the responsibilities 
of pataprofessionals in classroom activities. 

i Mrd. Hazel ton has also been active ^In the formation of a career 
development program which of fers- college credit for cotfr^es given two 
afternoons a week at the Holt School. This program Is available to \ 
parents; parent assls(;ants, and teacher aldcis who wish to improve their 
educations and to qualify themselves for a wider rang^ of job possibilities, 

' ' ' / ■ ' I. 

Attempts have also been made to develop opRprtunities for tea.chers to, ^ 
work for advanced degrees. Development of such a program has been more 
difficult, although several teachers are working for advanced degrees 
at neighboring schools and universities. 

Thus ^ variety of rewards are available to parents through their v 

/ ^ - Qt 

participation in Follow Through and related activities. They 6btnln v 
certain satisfactions as they observe the progress that their children . 



are tnaklng. They obtain other satisfactions through participation In PAC 
and through having an opportunity to work more closely with the school 
and to Influence decisions that affect their ctiiidren/s welfare. /Some 
parents have oppotturiijies to work as parent assistants or in some other 
capacity on the Follow Through sUff * All parents have an opportunity 
to participate in the career development program and to improve their Job . 
opportunities; > 

Monitoring pifoject performance 

In a previous section, we indicated that Sponsor A emphasizes 
the Importance of continual monitoring of children Vs performance and 
these monitoring procedures "are routinely carried out with this local pro^ 
Ject. We should point out that the instructional component of Sponsor 
A*s program can be readily monitored but that this featureis not charac^ 
terlstlc pf all Sponsor's programs. Specifically, Sponsor A*8 program ^ 
emphasizes reading, mathematics, and handwriting and each of- these skills ^ 
can be readily specified in behavioral terms. Data oh children's perfor- 
taanc^^^^^ in air classrooms. These data are then re- . 

turned to University A where they are processed by Sponsor A's staff. Jhen 
reports based upon these data are returned to the Follow Through Coordinaio 
for use by her staff. One of Carl Hplman^s responsibilities is to help 
with the interpretation of these summary reports. 

Recently, the Follow Through staff in Project Al has become more in- 
terested ^n these efforts to evaluate and monitor classroom performance. 

They want to make Increaised use of observational methods in the class- 

. * 

room as well as the more standardized methods that are already in 



: ■ _ ■ ■ , ■ 105' ■ ■ 

usp. There Is alsd some iriterest In iisaklng mote extensive comparisons 
between Follow Through and non- Follow Through children In order to 
evaluate the' relative effectiveness of the project and to identify ways 
in which project ef forts^mlght be improved. Thus, a new position of 



9' 



evaluation aide has just been created arid' twp parents on a fuH-time J 

- . ■ •■ ■•■ • • ■. V ' ' ' ' - - • ■ ■■■ .1 

basis will be hired as evaluation aides fot the coming year (1972-73) • j 
The fact that evaluative data are readily available has 'had a number] 

r. . ^ ■ ■.. ^' . ■ ,. . ■ ■, . ■ • ■ ; ; I- 

of important Influences on the development of this particular project. , \ 
First aXl» Mr* Murdoch (later Dr. Olson] made use of thel'e data In order 

' ■ ' ' ' -r- ■ , - \ . ' * - t 

to reasei^re the Superintendent and the School Board about the "success'^ o^ the 
project . Specifically , he had data oh reading accomplishment? ih the 
Holt Sqhool pr^lor to the implementation of Follow Through* Thdse da^a 

-.''*'■ ■ . ■ " . ' . •* 

.were somewhat discouraging. The data that are 'now b^ing obtained from 
children in Follow Tlirough classrooms are much more encouraging. ^Secondj.y, 
the data are very helpful to parents, teachers, and all members of the \ 
Follow Through project staff. Parents have some tangible evide^nce^f 
what is being accomplished. Teachers and other staff rrtembers also find p 
it rewarding to review direct evidence df accomplishment and are able 
to use information about progress {or lack of it) for diagnostic pur- 
poses and as a basis for additional planing. 



/ 
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Project Implementation In Comrounlty A2 

^ In the previous section, we have described Itl som^ detail how 
Follow through pperatea In Community Al and how the Implementation o.f 
that project has evolved. Let us now us'e this description of "Project . 
Al as a basis for seine comparisons with Project A2 in order to Mentlfy 
sbme of the similarities as well as the differences that exist between 
the two projects. ' * , v ^ " ; 

'Sin<e both communities work with Sponsor A, it follows that they 
are! implementing the same program* As a consequence, if one were tb 
compare organization charts for the two projects^ they would be almost 
iden^J^c^il: i.e*^ Similar roles and allocations pf respoi^sibility exist 

> ■ X - "> •■ ^ \ ■ \ . . ' ' ' - . - , ' ■ , : 

in both communities. What is different are the ways in which the pro- 

■ • ■ ^ - ''^^ ' ■ . ■. - ' \ 

jects fuj!\^<$tion and how they have evolved. ' / 

7 Mr* ^Clark/ the Associate Superintendent who was responsible for 

the initiation of the project, was very active in the initial decisions 

about the implementation of the project* l^iss Doan had been working 

in icemedial edilication and was selected as JPollow Through Coordinator. 

Mrs. Larkln, an Experienced teacher in the community^ w^s selected as 

Training Coordinator,^ These last two individuals had not h^eejn Involved 

in the preliminary discussions about Follow Through and they apparently 

knew very little about the project when they were first appointe 1 to 

their present positions, Mr. Clark ^Iso made the decision that Follow 

Thi^ough classes would be located in three schools, Lamson* Adams. 

and Harper^ and the principals of these three schools were not involved 

in these decisions* In Project Al, all Follow Through classes are r 

located in.a single schoolvand the rule is followed that all classed 

7 ; He resigned to oceepl a&other poaUion In Spring 1972. The Nignlflcanro of iIiIn c liangr wHI 
be dlacnased sobaequchlty* 



at ij^^given grade leWl vlll be Included. In Project A2, the decision 
was made that Follow Through fhould be distributed among thi-ee schools 
S9 that several neighborhoods in the inner City, area could participate 
in the program. Moreover, only e few classes at a given grade level 
,are included at any one school, tn spite of the fact that three schools 
are Involved, the sizes of the two projects are approximately the same, 
Thus, In Community A2, the program is somewhat fragmented and th^ 
effort within any one school Is relatively small. 

For the first year of operation (1969-70) , only the Lamson 
and Adams Schools participated and three Follow Through classrooms 
at kindergarten level were assigned to each. During the summer of 
'1969, Miss Doan, Mrs. Larkin ^nd the six new teachers a t tended. a work 
shop run by Sponsor A. Miss Doan and Mrs. Larkin have both ln|f^ated 

that the exfierience was rather confusitig; as the school year b|gan, they 

. ■ "' .... . ■ ; . ■ ■ — ,■ ■ ' " ■ . \ ^ ■ \ ' ' 

as well as the;^^eachers were auite unclear about th^lr responsjlbllitles 

and what was expected of chem* Tfific^kllfflculties bging faced b|r the 

project were then^ compounded by an unfortunate difference of opinion 

that doveloped during the first year. Miss Doan' alpng with thci Follow 

Through teachers wantdtj to use a particular set oif mathematics Wkbooks 

ones already being used in the school system. Sponsor A has indicated 

that when the question first came up, he had np obje^^t'lon but liter 

came to conclude th^t a different set of materials would be much more 

appropriate for the implementation of his Instructional program. ! We 

should note that this controversy developed when MlsS DOan and otWr 

members of the Follow Through project staff neither understood noi were 
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'cQiomitted to the Sponsdr 's- IndtructlonaV. piTogram. . Eventually, Sponsor. 
A's vlshes jprevalled although It Is apparent that project personnel 
were not necessarily convinced that the change was a desirable one. 

During this period/Hiss Wllson>^ the Sp<>nsbr *8* district advl,sor» . 
found herself In a vety difficult position. She was not yet accepted 
by the proje<tt staff and the controversy impaired her relationships 

. : ^ y ' ^ '-Vi^'"', ■ 

with Hiss Doan and Mrs* Larkin. More importantly;^ she felt Impelled 
to exert Influence on Mr. Clark. He resented this Influence and 
asked sponsor A to terminate her asjociatlbn with the project • There 
was ^ome delay in replacing Miss Wilson, during Vliich period the pro** 
ject operated without any regular^ support from the Sponsor. 

The difficulties of this period,^ whlch\^lasted through most of 
the first year of activity > appear> to have imp 0^^d the 'development of 
this project In a variety of ^ ways. It had negative ^ ^ 
effects on the development of an effective working relationship between^ 
/Sponsor and project and apparently both Sponsor A a^ well as Mr.. Clark 

• if ''a / ^ . \ ' ' ' ) ' ■ » ■ ^ 

nave given some consider a tl,on to terminating the project. "^Interestingly 
enough, during this period, Mr. Clark made arranjg'ements for ,Cdm*unlty 
A2 to undertake a second F61low through project, with sCijpport frtfm 
a different Sponsor. One can Infer that the cornniltment to^ working 
with Sponsor A thus ao.ioevhat aimltcid, A second consequence ie that 
during a very critical period, when the Follow fhrougb project staff 
- / Wete untrained and. uncertain about , i^heir ability to perform adequately^ , 
the District Advisor Was pvit Into a jjoisltlon In which she could be of 
relatively little help,.' By way of contrast^ during this %ame period 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ i,. ■ ■ ,■• ■-' .;■ ;v 

o ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ^ . ■ * ■ ■ ^ ^ ■■ . * 



^"^^i "'^^ ec'tive in helpinig to develop an on-the-job train- > 

Ing program for Project Al and in giving support td^^ Through C:<> 

ordlnatoM. Since training did not take place to the extent that would 
have been desirable for Project A2j the implementation of the instruc- 
tionaX program. was seriously im|iaire*d Finally, thfs first year was a 
'very difficult one fo^;the teaching staff as Well as for Miss Doan and 
Mr^* Larkln, i Here were a number 0f indlvldualsy^who (irere placed In a 
new s liquation with new responsibilities for which they were not ad- 
equatfely prepare^* Through no tault of i their own, It was difficult fof 
them to acquire a substantial understan^lnjg.of the Sponsor's prt)gram 
or the necessary skills for meeting ^helr responsibilities, They did 
the best that they could In order to survive. But the satisfactions 
that they could obtain from partlclpatlor^, In the project were limited 
and they ai>pear to have ended the year wlth^ low morale nnd llm|ted '\ 
coinrottment to FpUqv Through, Indeed, 'tui;nover from the first to the 
second year Was understandably high; 1 ^ . v 

; This first year was a particularly difficult year for Ml§8 

Doan, to some extent,' her respons^ and l,ess 

■ , • • ■ ' ' - ■ ■ .1 * ' '■ . ■ ' ' ' , . ■ , ' 

willing to enerclse initiative./ The development of. the project wa? 

hampered as a result. ^ * \ 

Although thfe first year had been a difficult one,, some improve-^ 

ments began to take^ place $n the second year/ The project officer, re* 

Sponsible ^for the monitoring, of this project became quite concerned 

over the development of the project and actively Intervened In orjier 

to ^rqsolve aome of.the cohfllcts between Sponsor A and Cprtwunlty, A2, ' 



Lester » 

1 



She is a "skillful and jaetsldteht mediator and was able to Iron out 
sooie 6/ the difficulties; She placed considerable emphasis on find* 
Ing a riew. District Advisor who^was both experienced and jicceptablp 
to Mr. Clank. At that time Sponsor* A had Just, appointed Dave 
Lester as Associate Director for thd progrto. Letter had had pre- ' 
vidus experience with an6ther Sportspr* * After some persuasion from 
the project officer^ he agreed to 'serve as District 'Advisors for the • 
coming year. Since Sponsor A has considerable confideoce in 
he was, given a rather free-hand in working with Project A2» 

During the second year, Lester vas In a position to *»?eview the * 
Status of the project after one year of activities, to Identify some 
of the difficulties that had arisen in the past ^nd were still im- 
pairing the effectiveness of the pro jec^t, and to.^ttempt to 'alleviate 
$oc^ of these difficulties. Whft were- some' 6f these \ 
difficulties? • ^ . ' 

^ 1» A relationship based on some degree of mutual mistrust had 
developed between the key administrator in the School System (Mr. 

Clark) and Sponsor A and his 8taff^_' ^ _ , / 

2^ key members of the Follow Through Project staff -Miss Doan 
arid Mrs, Larkin were apmewhat demoralized and found themselves In 
k very dlf ticuit. sJ.tuatlon4 For example* Miss* poan often needed^ 
help from someone in the 0chO(^l system In order to work outV Issues . 
that' Would arise between the project and^the school system,. She did 
not h.aVe ready access to Mr. Clark although she did have access to 
some of ^Is administrative assistants, '^-^g^hey were sympathetic but 



not often able to be h^elpfiil^ rtlsd Doin became more discouraged, 
ishe tended to have 9o%ewhaf less actjLv^ involvement, in the project ; 



ahe was sometimes, reluctant to take the initiative and waV tiore likely 
to respolxd p^saif^^ly to events around her, Note the contrast vith ' 



Project Al eVhere Mrs • Pishetf^was -fief ive^ ^optimist ic\ knd received 
strong support from^ Mr. Murdoch*. 



3. Pot a variety of '^rej^sons, the teaching^ staff-teachers, teaching 



aides, and parent assistants^- w^re alsoJdl««ouraged and less than fully 

coinraitted to the project. ^. They peeded mor^ tfralning and were uncertain 

about how to ,c4ifry out their responsibilities* : As a consequence, there ^ 

..... ... . ...^ .. ..- , . .... ^ ^ ...r...... .. ...... . . • V ... 



o 



was some tendency to look" for someone tOr.blame* And some o.f these. • 
negative vifews tende^^ to impair tfte ability of ' the tfeachlng teams to 
work together. effec(;lvely(^ Spme of, the teaching ^taff aXso\direct'ed 
their annoyance^^oward the Sponsojr aftd details of his pi^'<>gr am as well 

^ ' ^ ^ - * ' . c^" ' ' - . \ 

as toji^ard^^key members o*f the project, staff. . ' ; \ 

. ' ■ ' . ' ,/ ' : ■ ' ' i,o* ^ ' ^ 

4. Relationships between the project aftd the two schools in which 
Follow Through classrobtas operated dut^ing tlie-^first yearrrW^re also im- 



paired. The two school principals were annoyed that thev-^ere rarely 
consulted \^hen decisions were be ir^g made out the project. When in-^ 
terviewgd,' they "emphasized that the p^foje;§t was a nuis^nce.fbr them,/ " 
In Project Al/" it w^s cj.ear that the; school pHncipal^ Mrs t .Armstrong, 
took pride in the project and viewed it as part <?f h^r pi::pgram. In 

Project A2, .both Mr. Joyce, principal of the Lamson School, as well as 

. • : ' ■ V .:k V ■ y ■ ^^^^ ^- ■. ^ :, 

Mrs. Sweet, principal of the Ad^ps 'School, were dissatisfied, although 



they did have some interest i^ the potentfal accomplishments of the pro- 
jectv parti/cularly for the children, r / . , " 



5. Finally, during this first year, there wafoply limited success 

■ ■ ■ . " ■ , ." 9 *' • ■ • • » ■ ' • .'• .* " ' .' • . ; , ■ . 

in developing a program of parent involvement In" partT^onlyrllm 



efforts had been made to develojp the program. In jaddltion, there are ' 
certain characteristics of Comunity A2 that make' it more difficult to . 
carry out ^ program *of parent Invo^lvementv ConjraOnlty A2 Is much larger 
than^ Conmunity Al and the/ parents eligible ,t;o Join the IPAC are divided ^ 
among" three school^. Thus, there are fewer existing reMtionships with- ' 
m the community tha't can contribute to the formation of the PAC. In 
addition^'' it $eems'reasonable to assume that parents in Community X2 

• ' ' . ^ ^ ' r--- 

are more alienated from cofnmuntty lAstltutloAs than w^te parents in 

Community Al; this factor also contributes to the difficulties of or- ^ ;V 

■■^-■v;':;/'::.'-'^^'^:.'::- ■■:^: 
ganlzlng a program of pareftt involvement, * 

We shouldjibte 'In passing that the actions undertaken by individuals 
• who are under pressure and discouraged can often be self-defeating. For / 
example, as Miss Doan became discouraged, she became less active In help- 
ing the follow Through teachers, Alg turn, they became more discouraged 
and Inclined to blame Miss Doan,. who In* turn becat^ more discouraged. • 

During the second year Of operation's (1970^71) Dave Le^tjer took 
active Steps to alleviate the difficulties that Impaired the effectiveness 
of the project • 'During that year, a third school, the Harper Sch\)i, 
with Mrs. Keridall as Principal began to work with FOltow Through, As 
^ of 1970-5fl, the jfrganl^atloh of this Follow Through project was jis out- 
llnfed^n Figure 3,6, - ; 
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Fig/ 3.4 Organization of the Follow Through Staff in Commynity A2 ddVlng^^ 
> -School year I97p-;71V i \ ^ ' 



By Ifhe end of the s0cond year^ the effectiveness of *tHe pro'Ject 
,had Improved In a number of ' Important , respects * Tltes^^ Included the 



r 



following; 

1. - The relationship ^betwfeen Sponsor artd this bonmunlty's Schopl 
Administrators had im;)roved ^nd been ^s tab tlixjidv^ » Les,t5t; h^cl w<>i^ked ' , 
quite carefully and effectivVly with key assistants , to Mr./Gldrk and 

£he«5e individuals had ibecdme mdre supportive, of t^e' projectv Although , 
Mr, Clark ^could' not alwiyis be act ivelV involved ifith ' 
partly, because 6£ t\ie pres^iires of 'his other respdh^ibiritie$, he appears^^ 
to have developed pAn-'^ reasonable Ifeyel of confioente in-^jtester. 
He appears to have decided that the project activities were 
und,er control and that sat;isfactory progi^ess was being made. It is 
Importsnt to note that the effectiveness of; the project had Indeed im- ^ 
proved an^ ^that Mr., Clark and his assistants were ^aware of J:hese accom- 
plishments. At the end o^ the year» Lejjter was satisfied that an atmosphere 
of mutual \:rust now^xisted between himself and Mr. Clark's staff, although 

Ke. sf ill ^ hoped that the' sc^ff Would become more; activ.ely involved in 

>'•.'''' • o* " "'^^ ; ^ ■; / ■ . • ' . ' 

supporting' Miss Doan in carrying \dut her responsibilities. \ 

. * * . ' , ■ ■ /■ . ,\ * ■ ^ ^ • ' ' k 

2. tester also/ worketi^ very hard with Miss Doan and' Mrs, . Larkin^td . 
ift^prbvo* th^ effectiveness of the teaching staff and to help them develop . 
more cdnfldekice in their ability to carry out their responsibiiltles. 

The in-sfetvice traiifiing acttvities^^ teaching st'aff began to func* 

. tiori more smoothly^ Again, because of the Sponsor's emphasis on con- ' 
tirtuous evaluation of the progress being made by the childreni the 
teaching staffi gradually became awarie that the instructional gictlvlties 



wete operating mp ef fectiyely and 'they began to be impressed* with what jy 



was beln^ accomplished in the cliasstoom. Their cotmnltm6rit to the project 



. 115 . ■ ; . . ■• : ' 

■ ^ ■ .... ; V 

Improved. How^v^r, some of th^\ teaching teams of fpur adults contlaued 
to^ experience some difficulties In working together* For reasons that i 
are not completely clear, there Is mote evidence of friction within sortie 
of the teaching teams >at the Lamson Sphool than there is at the Adams • 
Schoolt . fte haVe no explanation for the dlfferencej^ between the two ' 
schoqld but can Identify certain reasons why friction might develop be* / . 
tween teachers,' teacher assistants, and parent aides at any of the schools 
First of^all, there are both socio-economic as w^Tl racial dif feterices; 

between teachers, teacher assistants, and parent aides. The sdclo* 

-r^ ' ' r . . . -^^ , ^ ' ' \ , ' ' ■■ 

econptnlc differences,: follow almpst automatically: from the educational . 

requirements that are specif led for each of these positj-ons* Teachfets 

must have a d^ollege degree and be certified/ Teacher assistants must • \ 

, have a high school degree and may have some college experience* Note 

'I V ' ■ . * • ' ■ ' ■ ^ ^ ' ' 

that in Project Al> which Is in a different ^ptateV/the educational re- . - 
quirement lor teacher assistants is more severe; thtrty ''(30) hours • 
college credits are required* The're are nP educational requirements for 
parent ai4e8, the majority o^'^whbm have not comKleted high school: * As 
a corollary ''of the educational ^requirements; teachers are mote likely 
tp be white and/or middle'^olass; parent aides are most likely to'^be black 
(and wQrking-class^* In the Lamson School; Mr; Joyce usually attempts 
to; set up teams that are racially mix^d, whrht^t the Adiuns School, ^ 

Sweet usually ^ttempts to set up teams, that are racially hom^^^^ 
Hiere is .also some friction between t;eacher^ assistants and parent aides 
ove|r certain* fringe respotislbilitlies ar\d bejie Parent aides have 

■ A ^ ■ . . V ■ ,„:■• ' ' : . ' 

adcess to fre0 child care fabillties;. while ter&cher assistants do not. 

'Mi'- ^ \ : ' ■ ■ '.^/\::M^ ; , ^ v V^-' 

"Tedcher assistants have to attend a three -week training workshop without 
extra pay w^^^ do nob/ It is interesting to note that the 



frlctlbn within teams Is not necessarily along racial lines, Indeed 



black .teachers with ml^dle-class backgrounds ar^. 'oft,en quite critical 



of the. behavior and views expressed by black pareht aides of worklrtg 
class backgrounds. We havfe also noted that the two principals, Mr, 
Joyce' and Mrs, Swqet, teadt qiilte differently to the presence of 
friction wi'fchln these teaching tearas, Mr. Joyte, partly be'cau^e of , the 
pressure of other responsibilities, tends not io Interfere |)ut to l$t 

■\ ^ ■ ^ :. , ■ ^ ' • \. " \ \: S ■■ ' ' ' 

the teams work out their i own solutions, Mrs, Sweet pXiys a 'more; active , 
role and Hs much more 1 lice ly to Intervene in ordeij to ^Jeal wftft. the diffi- 
culties'. '■-...>■ ■ ^ 

Ot\e can draw the following conclusion from these'observatldns ,^bout 
friction 'within some of th|6 teacKl!:]k^ teams". There ate certainly many 
reasons for predicting that friction might develop within th^ teams* - ; 
TheYe*are stresses associated with tHe work Itself and. the re^poosl- 

: - ^-"^-'^ ^ ' ■ V' ■■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' '" 

bllltles undertaken by the teams* Th^ere are significant diffejrencefe in 
the methods, of payment and fringe benefits for different' roles* Finally, 
there^ are significant differences within the teams on the basis of soclo- 
economic and racial backgrounds. More Importantly, the teachers, who are 
in the position of supervisors, have usually little experience ils well as 

. ■ ■ ■ . ' - i) . ■ ■' • ■ 

■ ^ . • ' \ 

training , for. supervising adults , since most of their experience; has pre- 
pared them for dealing primarily with children, ^ Undoubtedly, the teachers 
would benefit from'addltional support an'd ^training for carrying out their 
responsibilities as Supervisors of these classroom teams, 
1 3. LesterMl|s Very sensitive to the strained relationships th^t/had 
existed between Follow Through and the principals of those schools in 
which* Follow Through classrooms were located. During the winter of 1970-71, 



the ptliiclpals had anV opportunity to take part in a workshop offered 

■ ■■■ . ; . * ^' ' ^ ' . ' 

by Sponsor A, ' They Indicate that this was the first time that they had 

had an opportunity t;o learn about the Sponsor's instructional program, 

Participation In this conference was clearly helpful, although the prin 

', ■■ ■ : ■ . ■ . ■ ; ■ ■ . ■ ' ' ■ 

clpals also liidicate that they wished that such an opportunity ]had been 
available at an earlier time, There are several other issues about ^ 

which principals feel strongly and some progress has been made ill re^^ 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ . . . . ' . ■ - 

solving these Issues. ' ' 

^ ' ' - ■ ■ - . ' , ' ^ ' • < ■ ' ■ ■ 

First is the Issue of control of activities within their school. 
'Appar^rttly, during the first year, decisions would sometimes be made 
abput Follow Through children in a particular school without informing 
the principal of that school. For example, children returned from a 

' ■ , • ' 

field trip a/ter normal cafeteria hours for serving lunch had expired. 
One principal was upset because arrangements had not been made before^ 
hand for serving thejse Follow Through children. On other occasions, 
children would leave the school under the Supervision of Follow Through 
staff to' visit a medical or dental clinic/ However, thie piflncipal Was 
not aware that they had left the building/ In a sense the issue can be 
^?tated as "who is in^vcharge of the- School?" Clearly the principals 
assume that they are and that they will be kept informed about all ac- 
tivities that concern children within *'their" school . Lester and Miss 
Doan were able to .deal with this Issue quite effectively. During th6 
past year, they have consistently indicated to the principals that the 
principals are indeed '4n charge" and some simple systems have been 
instituted for keeping the^ principals informed. 
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A second issue ''concerns the rdlationships between thp principals 
and Miss Doan as well as other members of the Follow Through 'project staff * 

The pfinctpals were bitter about how the project ran during the first 

i ■ . , ' . ' 

year and tended to blame Miss Doan in particular as- well as her immediate 
as<3ociates. 'in addition^ as Miss Doan became discouraged^ and less ac«* 
tive for a time, thq principals (Mr. Joyce and Mrs, Sweet) became more 
convince^) that she was not doing as much as she should in order to help 
the program. These principals were quite ifree in making critical conwents 
about Miss Doan to Mr. Clark, the Sponsoz^, as well as to others. Miss 
Doan in return was hurt and annoyed.' During t^e second yeat, as Dave 
Lester worked with Miss Doan, some improvement In the operation of the 
project became noticeable and Miss Doan did become more active and more 
optimistic. As a result, her relationships to Mr. Joyce have improved 
considerably. We should also note that tho project staff is located 
on the grounds of Mr/ Joyce 'a school so that Miss Doan has more oppor- 
ttiRl<j:y for contact with him than she does with the other principals. 
Mrs. Kendall, whose school did not become involved with Follow Through 
Until 1970-7I| is responsible only for a single Follow Through classroom. 
At any rate, she has been much less critical of Miss Doan* Unfortunately, 
Mrs/ Sweet has continued to be critical of the Follow Through Staff, 
even ^though she has become much more positively committed to the pro- 
gram Itsel f . ^ ' 

A third issue has to do with the PAC particularly as It became 
more active during the second year, A number of PAC members hav^ begun 
to indicate that they want to have some Influence on the selection of 
Parent Aides, to have some Influence on the policies governing the 
expenditure' of Title I and Follow Through funds, and to participate In 
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the wrltlhg of therannual Follow Through Ptoposal for the renewal /of 



funds. To some extent, the principals have been dlsturbed'by thefUfforts 
bf the PAC to influence decisions being made about the piograw, jThe issue 
Is in part a matter of a group of professionals (principals and iome 
teachers) feeling that these sotts of qukestions should be loft tjo pro- 
fessional educators and that parents as members of PAC are not jiroperly 
i^ualified. Interestingly enough, the guidelines clearly stipport particlpatidn 



of parents and the PAC in these decisions. Accordingly, the parents 
receive strong support from the Sponsor as well as the project^ officer* 
During this second year, the parents began to have some opportunity to parti- 
cipace in decisions about the program, although Mr. Clark and/ the prin- , 
cipals continue to have misgivings about the wlsdcMn of phis ^development. 

A final issue that has concerned the principals has tojdo with 
their opportunity to participate in decision making about th^ program 
and m the annual contract negotiations. During the first jiear, they 
were not consulted and were as little Involved as were the j>arents. 
Quiring the second year, due to the Irifluence of Dave Lester', Sponsor A, 

and the project officer, they did have an opportunity to participate 

' - I ^ ' ' ' ' \ 

more fully in planning for the coming year and in the contr^act negotla- ' 
t ions . \ I j0 ■ '^^ 

Thus, by the end of the second year, the principals/ had become 

• ■ ■ \. ■ ' ■ ■ ; ' ■ ■ 

more favorably Impressed with the performance of the program and more 



satisfied with their relationships to the project staff ] 'although some 
difficulties continued to remain unresolved. * f 
/ 4. Also during this second year, Lester made a m^jor effort to 

support a program of parent involvement. He work'ed closely with Mrs. 
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Hunt, who had Just been appointed Parent Coordinator after having sprved 
the preyio|is "year as a Parent Aide* ^he has lived in the community 
£or some ^ime, has/children in Follow Through j and Knows personally a 
number of parents whose children are in Follow Through, Partly ' through 

her efforts, the PAC has become much more active during this second 

■' - / 

year and attendance at PAC raeetlngis has improved considerably* We have 
noted before that Mrs, Hunt^s work is complicated by the fact that the 
Follow Through parents corae from at least three separate neighborhoods. 
As a result^ the PAC^may be viewed somewhat as a coalitipn of neighbor- 
hood groyps with the members of the coalition having had little previous 
experience at working together. 

One effect of this strengthened program of parent Involvement is 
that the parents have been able to precipitate discussions about two 
important issues, neitlier of which had 'Ijeon discussed either fully or 
openly. One Issue had to do with the preparation of the annual proposal 
for project renewal and for broader participation In the preparation of 
that proposal. In the past, the proposal has been prepared primarily by 
senior administrators in the school system and neit.her parents, school 
principals, or teachers were included, tha parents initiated an open 
discussion that this procedure should be changed. They received support 
from the Sponsor, the principals, and, more importantly, the projert 
officer. As a result, this last proposal was reviewed and discussed 
by a much larger group than had previously been the case. Note that 
the ipreparation of the proposal is of considerable importance since, 
at that time, the objectives of the program can be reviewed and revised 
.and the activities to be undertaken can be modified. 
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<^ * The decbnd Issue concerned Miss Doan and the effectiveness of herj 
staff « Through the efforts of the parents, there was an open discussion, 
- with .Miss Doan, her Staff and Dave Lester present , about the critlclans 

that parents (as Well as others) had about the functioning of the project. ) 

■ -. - ^ , " " ' ■ . ■' . 

Altbo<igh the discussion was sometimes heated, the net effect was construb- 

' ' • ■ ', * . • " - ■ • 

tlve. Critical views were expressed openly yhereas In the past they h^d 
been expressed Indirectly and privately. As a result of this oeetlncJ the 

■ ' • - ■ ■ ■ ■ \. . ^ ■ !-■ : 

Follow Through staff has become more active and the past criticisms have 
moderated. / 

We have indicated that by the end of this second year, some progress 
,/ had been made in improving the effectiveness of the project organization. 
What Indeed had been accomplished and what improvements would-be desirable 
as the project entered its third year of operation? First of all, through 
a variety of efforts, the instructional and parent involvement components of 
the project were functioning more effectively. There was a secondary conse- 
quen'ce to the improvements in* the instructional component: members of the 
teaching staff recognized the accomplishment and were increasingly satisfied 
about their roles in the project. > In addition, parents and-school officials, 
including school principals , were more impressed with the project activities^ 
Secondly, at the end of the first year, there had developed a climate of 
mutual suspicion and mistrust which contributed to some serious misunder- 
standings and impaired the effectiveness of the project organization. To 
some extent, relationships among key subsystems have imprbved ^nd individuals 
are more optimistic about working together. For the future » it is important 
that this more .optimistic climate continue and that the effectiveness of 
project activities continue to improve. Finally , as the' PAG has become more 
^active*, they have had an opportunity to influence certain decisions.^ However^ 
some administrators as well as teachers and principals have become uneasy . 
about the implications of this increased activity. These issues about the ^ 

?ole of the PAC in dectsion-makjf.ng are important -and remain unresolved. 
■ ■ ' ■■ . " " ~ ■ 
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iProlect Implementation ift Comrounlty Bl 

Projects Bl and rB2 have ohe feature common: , they wprk with 
Sponsor I while Projects Al and rA2 work with Sponsor A. Thus these 
two pairs of » projects differ in, part because pf the differences be- 

tween these two spon&ors.^ To begin with/, they have different views 

"^-^ ' \ 7- ' ■,--v^^ '-.-'o - 

, • ■ » ,, . , ■ , .' ■ \, » , , 

about education. More importantly, there are organisational Impli- 
cations thUt.foll6w from their differing views about how to implement 
their respective educational objectives. Certain differences between 
sponsors may be viewed as primary and fodus on how class rooms ^ire 
organized: the pattern of activities wUhin classrooms and the assign- 
ment of responsibilities and functions to those adults who work wlth^ 
the classrooms, - There are also some secondary differences that foctis 
on the support that Is given to classrpo^;m€tivltles how training 
is provided and how classroom activities arc coordinated pnd supervised 
by sponsor and project staff. . , > 

Let us look first of all at differences that may be observed in 
classrooms. In projects Bl and B2/ there are routinely assigned two 
adults to each classroom, a teacher and a teacher aide, while In 
Projects. Al and A2 there are four adults per classroom, a teacher, 
teacher aide, and two parent assistants^ Interestingly enough i the. 
number of students per classroom does not differ markedly among the 
four classrooms, although the average number in Projects Al ^and A2 
is slightly higher than In Projects Bl and B2 (28 vs.^ 23). Thus, the 
pupil per adult ratio' Is somewhat lower In Projects Al and A2 than 



■•M:rr^:^::;v ■ •. :■ ;.• . ' ' -i23,. . :. - ■ . .V . . . ' 

r / ' r , V ' . ■ ,•■ 

it is in Projects Bl and B2 (7 vs. 11. 5), In all foiir pt6jects, there 
Is only one certified teacher per classroom and this l^eather is "in 
charge/' Teacher. aides in all cases have a high school/ diploma, possibly 
some college, and function as para^professionals*. A ^ . 



In those projects working with Sponsor A,vclassro6|n activities tend 
to be\strV<5^ture^ and the pattern of activities varies lie;tle from dtay to 
da[y. Routinely, th?re are work periods alternating^with jplay periods* 
During a work period, children at-eTobg^lzed into one of four groups of 
approximately equal size, More ihportantly, there is a rather well de- 
fined division of responslbil-tt;y among the four adults, with the teacher 
routinely responsible Tor reading (one group), the teacher aide respon- 
sible for mathematics (one group), and the parent aides responsible for 
. the other two groups. 

By way of contrast, classroom activities for those projects working 

with , Sponsor B arft structured in a much more complex way • arid the pattern 

* ' ' ' ' ■ 

of activities does not necessarily ' repeat itself from day to day. As 

a consequence of the more-or-less open classroom, children often engage 

in pi?oJ6^ct8 or use certain familiar and natural activities as a vehicle 

for learning to read, learning ipathematlcs, etc. We are not In a posi- 

^ ^ • ^ , 

^ "tTori to go into detail about the differences in classroom activities fdr^^^^ 

Sponsor A arid Sponsor B^ but it does appear to be true that the role of a 

teacher in Projects Bl and B2 is quite complex; she has no routine formula 

for subdividing the children into groups such that; she will work wlt\i one 

• ' ' ' ■ ■ ' 

* and the teacher aide with the other. She also has no routine formula for 
the management of time, i.e. for organizing^ the day into blocks of *time 
fpr different activities* In*addition, she is not routinely provided with 

■ . - ■ » . ' * ■ ■ r , ' 

curriculum materials as is the case with Projects Al and A2. She must 

8. As we shall later point out. there has been an e\x)lutroh In both Projei lH HI and 112 toward 
^ more stnieliire in classroom activities. * * , . 
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to some exteht develop, her own materials so^that she can Implement th^ ac- : 
: tlylties th^ In shorty In J^ojecta Al^.fi^^ 

certain decisions have already been made by the sponsor about the structuring 
of time ^nd the selection of curriculum materials; In Projects Bl ^d 82^7 . 
these decisions may vary from day*tb-day and ate the continuing responsi-^ 
bility df the teacher to'make. , ' 
Teachers in all four^ projects are responsible for coordinating 
: their efforts with those of the other adults in the classroom. With which 
set of projects is this responsibility the more complex? With Sponsor 
model, each teachey is responsible for a team of four kdults, Instead of 
the two that work together with Sponsor B*s model. Yet It Is our Impression 
that the teachers working wlih Projects 81 and 82 have at least as AiuCh' ^ 
'"^difficulty in coordinating the efforts of the one other adult . Ifv projects 

AI and A2y the roles of the teacher aide and parent assistants have been 
/' well*-defined by the sponsor and ch^inge little from day-to-day* In, Projects 
Bl and 82, the teacher must try to define from day-torday a set of re- • ' ^ 
sponsibilities for the teacher aide and the responslblli^tlSs mus^' be 
redefined at frequent intervals. . > . ' 
Finally, all of these teachers that they are expected 

' ■ . t 

to learn ttie sponsor's model ^and, by implication,, to learn to conform " 
to his expectations about the responsibllidis to be performed by each 
classroom teacher, * 

in all four projects, there is a provision made for training and 
support of the classroom staff. In Projects Bl and 82 there Is one^ 
program assistant for every 6-8 dlassrooms. As a general rule In' these • 
projects, this Is likely to be the nimber of classrooms In a single school 
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■ 80 that quite routlnely'therie, Is one progrjftm assistant per school. Baste* — v 
ally, Jthe program assistant is r^spopslbl^ for the training and support of 
the teachers v/lth whom she works . Im^ilcatlon, the Follow throujph / 
Cbordlnatpr and the Sponsor •s Field Reptfesentatlve deal primarily with " 
the progtatn assistants rather than the teach^^ and teacher aides. Thvis • 
> in these two projects there is Approximately one trainer for every six 
— to- e lghti4:feadiera_plus„an ^qual^numbe^f-oC^eachex^^ai'des^ — . 



; In Projects Al and A3 there Is /ho role corresponding to that of 

: prdgram assistant. Training is carried i)ut/partly^_b^^^^^^^^ 
. 'dlnator supported by the Follow TUrpugh Coordlnatbt and the Sponsor's 
/ field representative, In addltlor^)^ there may be a pareht trainer or 
cootdlnatpr working moye closely With the parent aides. In Figure 3.5, 
;* there Is a summary of the tralnlttg staff in each project alc»ng with the 

. ■ , ■ * 

number of staff being. tralhed. Since the field representatives In all 
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Project A2 



Project Bl 



Project B2 
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Parent 
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p5 rent tr a I n$ r 
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P.arent 
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19 Teachers 
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Aides 
38 Parent/ 
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13 Teacher 

^ Aides' ^ , 
26 Parent 

Assistants 



4 Program 
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25 Teachers 
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4 Program 
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Aides 



Figure 3.5 Organization of classrbom training in four projects, as 
. ■ of 1971-72. , ' ■ ^ - 



\ pases are present only part-tfc;tjne^ and fynctton prlmartly aa trathers of r"-^^ 

: trailers, we ^^h^ them from this su^ each o£ these . 

' " ■ \- ' ■' • ^ - ^ '-r ■ • " \. 

proJectSi we have cothputed the ratio of the numb pr of trainees to the 

niunber of tralner$ as some indication of the; cotnnltment .of resources 

■ . ' ' ■ 1 . »• ■ ^ «■ , , • '• - ^ . ^ ^ . _ ^ - ' , • _ 

to training In'eabJ) pf, theSe projects. In Projects Al and A2, th^se 
rattjjs are 28|5 and 17j,respectlvely{ In Project^ Bl and B2> the comparable . 
~rairl^6~afer~1275"and-ll7S^ — These figures glvetscnpejlndlcatlon of the • 
-fact th^t the requirements for staff training are mor^ complex with 
Sponsor 6 Instructional model than with Sponsor A . 

■ ■ . ■ ''■::;\o ' ■.. - : \'. ' . - " - . ... ,^ •■; . ■ . ■ 

There Is one final difference between the two sets of project^ that \ 
we will elabofate on in the subsequent discussion. With Sponsor A*8 model, 

^--I^^Ject cpordlnators work closely with classroom activities. They are 
likely to be experlenced^teachers and to spend much of their time In staff 
training/ And in Projects* Al and A2, bpth coordinators are 
Projects Bl and 82/ both Coordinators are men,. They' are much less likely ; 
to work (iloisely with , classroom activities and more llkel^ to be Involved v 
In overall coordination and liaison activities with the school system* In 
one project (82) , the fltst coordinator as well as the pre&ent coor<^lnator * 

^ are former school pr Inc Ipal s rr In the o ther project ( Bl ) r the pre sent — — 

coordinator Is a former mathematics teacher who' functions primarily In an V 
admlnlstraeive capacity. Thus, there Is a marked difference between the two 
P?^^^ pi projects In the seb of responsibilities carried out'by the 

. Project Coordinator and In the type of person who Is likely to be recruited 

for the position. ' ' ' ' 

' . . • ■ ' . ' ' ' / ■■ . - ^ • 

Let us now roturji to a more detailed consideration. of project Implementation 
In Community 81.^ The general theme that ve want' to review Is that there 
were some Initial difficulties that' Interfered' with the ebtabllshmont of 
working relationships between sponsor X^^i community. Subsequently, attempts 
re mdde to alLev|.ate these dlfficull:ies. Since the* Attempts- wore sub- 



erJc; 



^stantlally .uccessfMl. tl^ ^«ecttven^s. .f W 

. been significantly improved . ' As an ^id; to the^ -aub^equent dlscu^alonV^ 
let ue introduce * sunmty . of ^ 

.(^munitx B2. mts auowary is given In Figure 3.6. V 

■ V Superintendent of Schools - Dr. WalaK 

■ V • ' ''i ' ■ ' I ■ ■ ^ v'' ■ ° - - - ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ' \' 

A * Assistant Superintendent - Dr. Hunt 

^ . ■ - ■■ ■ I ■ .4. - - 



Director : . - Director 1 
; Special Projects /, Elem. Eiducation'- 
Mr. Wells - .^Mr. Wells (Acting)' 

Assldtant Director 'jr^ . 
Special Projects* ' * 
Miss Simpson ^ 



Director 
Personnel 



'Comptroller ' 

Assoc, Compfciroller 
(In charge of 'special 
projects) 



Sponsor B / 

Field Representa^ 
, tlves 

Mrs. Brooks 
Dr\ Her t SI. 

Parent Ad vis or y_ 
Cpinnlttee, 



Follow Through Project 
Coordl^iator - Mr. Remsori 
Program' Assistant's (4) . 
Parent Coordinators (2) 
Social Workers (2) 



Project Officer 



General Consultant 



Basically, the or8ani^ation of m project has remalne^ unchanged over a 
three.year per iod ; althouglv' thera have been. s«ne aignif i;^kt changes in 
key (>er90%V in this organization. • 



The project begirt ln.l967*68 as an unsponsor^d project with Ml8« 
Bright 'aa the first Follow Ttirough Coordinator* She had preivlously be$n 
director of the Head Start program In this cotnmunlty. During ^that first 
y<$ar^ Conmunlty Bl Vas advls|d. thaty they ought to be working with a i 
sponsor* After several sponsors were co'nsldered a^^'pc^^ a 
d^plslorf was reached to work with Sponsor B/ Ihli decisloo appears to ' 
have been made primarily by. Mlssy^right along, with Mlsa/^ Wilson, who was 
Director., 9jf Elementaf^ Wells, Director of 

S^eci^l ProJect^j'Dr, H^^ Assistant Superintendent, and Djf,. Walsh^ 

Superintendent oft^Schools* The beginnings of some potential difficulties 
.between Sponsor and convnunlty began at this time, since the \coaimunlty 
officials felt that they were coerced into choosing a sponsor. ^ ^- ^ 
However, It seems eleair that community of flclals were 'initially open |, ' 
minded "lii their dealing with Sponsor B and that subsequent-events were 
very important in further complicating this relationship between sponsor 

and project, ' » > ' 

■ ^ ^ _ . ■ > - ■ - - ■ r - ■ , . ■ 

* ' ■ ■ * , ."" ■ ■ 

Qur fir^t contact with Community Bl tooV place during the school^ 

■ • '., • '-^ . * ' ' ■ * ■ > ■ .' •. ■ ' ■ - "x " ' 

year, 19 70-71 • By that time, several changes in key personnel had been 

.... , . . ■ ■ • , ■ , . • ■ ,* . . ■ , , 

made* ^ Let us Identify each of these change? and attempt to consider 

their significance for the project. * Miss Br 

been replaced by Bob Remson 'as Follow Through Coordinator. Bob Is pig- 

- - . •■■ ■ , ■ •; ^ 

nificantly younger and could consider himself to be, a much less experienced 



seems 

3 



teacher, partfcataifly ^at the elementary school level , / there 

to be agreement that the project functiofts much mor^ smoothly now that 

' * » ' ' '.■■-* 

he is coordinator. How does onfe explain this apparent ImproyementA One 

. reason fdr improvement Is that Bob' Remson has much betj^er relationships ' 

with other Individuals in the school system than did Miss Bright. Her 
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previous explerl'ertce had been >{lth Hfead Starr vhlch did not operate .•througl^\ ; ■ 
the •schi)ol syst^, but rather through theAdcat Communiey Action Program? , 
(CAP). She tended to act ?8 If Follow Through were Ker peraonal VWect fuid to 
.expect t^at .officials In the school system should not Interfere. As 
. -a result, theie was reUltlvely little, conmiunlcatlon between, her ^nd, the ^ ' 
schdolVrlnclp'als,- as well as with Mr. Wells; Director of Special Projects. 

Al^o cooperative working relationships between Follow Through and^ these 

■ . ■ ' ■■ . . • ' ^ . , ' ■ • ■ / : ^ V'" = ^ ' \ ' ' 

»y Indlvlduale did not devfelop.. What ^notlv^t^d, her behavior Is not clear . 

But the consequences were that key Individuals In the school system' • <^ ' 

' knew relatj(.velx little, about Follow Through and obtained llt*tle satisfaction 

If any from the achievements of the prpgram. Remson operates quite differ- 

\ ently. He works very closely with principals as well as Mr. Wells. ]Ct Is V 

c^ear that his Intention Is to communicate the view that the bb3ectlve8' f 

of the Follow Through- project are consistent with the objectives of :the pr In- 7 

clpals as well as the school system and that Folldy Through Is In some, * ' 

sSnse ^thelr progVam. He has been partially suc<*«ssful In communicating 

tMs pblnt-of-vlew. In addltlonj^ Bbb Reason , h?s better working 

relationships with the, Foil oV Thrpugh staff, partjlcularly the teachers 

and prpgram assistants. Miss Bright, being ah experten'Ced' teach eV^. was very, 

much Involved in the implementation of the Instructional program and 

•exercised rather close isuper^vlslon oVer the classroom activities/,. Again, ^ 

It Is difficult to reconstruct what actually happened durCng this first * l"-- 

year of^per^atlon with tjie sponsor. However, It Is apparent" fhat the \ 

relationship between Miss 'Bright, the program Assistants, and th^ teachers / 

deteribrdted over the p6rlod of a year. ToT some extent Hfss Bright was ' 

. ■ ^ ' ' * ■ 7'*- 

percelyed as making most of the decisions, particularly the Important' ones, ' s 

»* ■ - * • . , 

arid as being s<jmevhat unwilling to listen- to the expressions of dlasatlsfac- 
p^^»n"frpm the- Follow; Through staff. * As we shall see later, the-atsff was 



uncertain about carrying out their responsibilities and felt that they- 
Vere not getting sufficient support from their supervisory, In'a^y' 
seftse, Miss Bright appears tp have relied on one-way cooinunlcatrions 
such that the^ f low of cbtnnunications frcrtii the staff to her was rather 
limited* At the end of this first year, by mutual agreement, Miss* Bright 
wa^s transferred to another position in the schodl system and, her ^esponalbilities 
were taken over by Bob Remson* 

dealing t;ith the staffs Remsori defines his responsibilities rather 
differently than did Miss Bright . On the one hand, he le^aves most of the 
decisions affecting the classroom to the program assistants, Vhe teachets 
and field representatives* In effect, a greater' responsibility for the 

^ : \ " ■< ■ ^ ^ 1 ■ 

implementation of the program has been delegated to th^ teaching staff ;^ 

- ' ' ' . ' » ■ . * ■■ ' ' ' ' 

Quite clearly, the. teachers and program assistants enjoy haviiig this 

- . _ % . ■ X ' ■ . ■ . . ' ^ . -^ ; ' ^ \ 

additional responsibility. On the other hand, Remson is much more ajqtive 
in mediating between the Follow Ttirough staff and the school system. Since 
hi6 relationships to Individuald in the hool sys^eti are good, he is 
quite successful in carrying out this mediating role. 

(^There 1^ a second cViange in personnel' that has had beneficial results 
and again. Bob Remson, as m dlator, has been instrumental in i>ringing ' 
about thlSj change. During 1969-70 and .Into the fall of .1970, Miss Murray 
acted as f|.eld representative for Sponsor B. She was experienced as a 
teacher i particularly in the field of bilingual education but over a period 
^of-'tlme was unable to ntaintain the confidence of the teachrrs and program 
assistants. As a result^ the Follow Through staff felt that the sponsor 
was giving insufficient support to the project staff. For a period of time 
negotiations took place between sponsor and project with Remson, supported 
by Dr. Hart, the Assistant Superintendent, and the Project Officer, 
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attempting to obtain better support from th6 spTonsor, Eventually, Rems 
requested that Miss Murray be replaced with someone who was a more experienced 
teacher' and a more effective trAiner of trainers (the program assistants) • ^ 
With some reluctance on the part of the sponsor, Miss Murray was replaced 
by Mrs. Brooks, Subsequently, the relationship between Sponsor and project 
began to improve and is now on a much more satisfactory basis. 

To some. extent, we feel that Miss Murray was treated partly as a 
r capegoat for some difficulties that had arisen between sponsor and project 
and we want to describe these difficulties as best we can. 
Teachers as a rule were as&lgned to Follow Through and did not volunteer 
for the project. As the project began teachers received training /from 
^Sponsor B but usually felt uncertain abJut- carrying out their responsibilities 
There is a sense in ^which the sponsor (any sponsor) is respond 
slble for the introduction of technological change into the school system. 
The sponso^^s educational model differs from the educational assumption^ 
being made prior to .the initiation of the project^ The net effect is that 
teachers find thaJt^t^elr previously acquired skills are no longer adequate 
or valid and that J;hey must acquire a new repertoire of skills In order to 
perform successfully , Thus , it should be no surprise that teachers were 
made anxious about their competence as they first began to work with 
Follow Through and that they looked for help in dealing with these anxieties. 
Now, Sponsor B's program operates on the assumption that teachers will re- 
ceive help from program assistants (trainers) who In turn will be helped by 
the sponsor's field representative (the trainer of trainers). Initially 
at least* the program assistants had no more familiarity with the sponsor's 
model than did the teachers. As a result, all of the burden of responsibility 
for training was focused on the field representative who was viewed as the 
expert who knew all about the sponsor 's model . 
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The position of Miss Murray was made additionally complex because 
of certain key characteristics of the sponsor's model. One key charac- 
teristic follows from the uilstructured nature of the Instructional program 
and from the empha)5is pn an open-classroom. Participants In project Bl 
(and also B2) are likely to titate that Sponsor B's model Is well-defined In 
general terms but not specifically. What do they mean to Imply by such a 
statement? Our Interpretation is that the model Is well*defined In terms , 
of characteristics that an instructional program should possess or, criteria 
to which It should coiiiform. But the behavioral objectives to be achieved 
by the program are less' well-defined and an operational specification of 
the implications of the general principles tends to be left undefined. In 
a sense, it has been the responsibility of the Implementor (local project 
staffs to work out an oper^itional specif lcatl6n of the model. ' 

there is one other characteristic of the sponsor's model tU^t led to 
difficulties. In Community Bl , there is considerable emphasis on the ac- 
quisition of reading skills and local personnel feel that the sponsor *s 
-model is not specific enough in the Srea of reading. Interestingly enough, 
they conclude that Sponsor B gives insufficient attention to the particular 
requirements of local communities, thus implying that, although their 
community places great emphasis on reading, other communities might not. 
It is our impression that other communities (such as B2) arc equally con- 
cerned about reading and that this is simply a specific example of an area 
in which the sponsor's model needed further specification In order to meet 
the demands of loc^ communities . v 

At any rate, these pressures for supplying the community with a more 
Specific definition- of curriculum and of behavioral objectives were initially 
directed at Miss Murray and unfortunately she could neither cope with the 



situation on her own nor could she obtain sufficient support from 

1 ' » . /■' ■ . . ■ 

Spdiiefor B, The local slaff perceived her asihat being- helpful enough 
and perhaps as not being expeirlencjed ep^^ugh In the details of {the Spon- 
sot's model. As a consequence, the relationships between the local staff 
and Ml 88 Murray as well as Sponso;t^ B deteriorated as the staff lost con- 
fidence In their ability to help* / 

'Mrs, B?rooks replaced Miss Murray during the academic year 1970-71, 
She has a good deal of confidence » is quite dynamic and experienced, and 



the local staff developed a high degree of respect for her ability to help 
them/ In part, sthe ^responded to their need for additional specification 

(d was able to b^^ helpful in working out^ apleclfic details ^f the Sponsor **8 ^ 
^program, particularly in the area of reading. In addition, she appears to 

be more forceful in coBfanunicatlng to Sponsdt B the fee^ihga of ' the Project, 

■ ' ■ / ■ ^ ' . ■ ^ ^ - ■■■\'' ■ 

staff and In influencing th6 Sponsor to resj;>ond to the complaints being made 
by Coo^unity Bl» At the same time, she -vas able to maintain a good rela- 
tionship between herself and -Sponsor B» Spmewhat ironically, dftfer Hiss 
ljurray had been removed, Sponaor B began ajmajor effort to place greater 
emphasis on reading, to develop a statement about behavioral obJectiveSi 
and to define the' Instructional program in more apeclflc terms* If the 
results of these efforts had been availably, Miss Murray might have been 
much more able to carry out her' responslbilitiea to Community Bl, 

To some extent, these difficulties in implementation can be^traced > 
back to some of the difficulties of taking a successful but small pro* , 
gram and In revising It for use on a larger scale. This Sponsor's model 
was first implemented in a single 8ciiooT'"wT^ originator of the 

model, Professor Hawks, performing the combined functions of field repre- 

' • i ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' 

sentatlve and program assistant* Thus, shei worked very closely with 



teachers and was able to help translate general principles into anoper- 
atlonal prograni). As the program expanded into a number of communities, 

itrbecame impossible for any one individual, such as Professor Hawks, 

. \ ' ^ ■ . " - . , • ■ ■ i 

to \^ork closely with each of the projects but there haj been a tendency" 
to underestimate the complex responsibility being assigned to Vhe Field 
k^presehtative, Curren^t efforts of the Sponsor to give more support 
to Field Representatives should help to resolve some of the difficulties 

to make it easier for the Field Representative to carry out his or 

i' . ■ * , ' » ' • - ■ 

her assigned responsibilitle Ss 

The position of Field Representative also has some Important human 

relations responsibilities that are difficult to carry out/ The Field 

Representative functions often as the chairman of a staff group m^de up 

of program assistants and other supporting staff. At times the program 

assistants are operating under considerable stress. It would appear 

■' ■ . * ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' . . .■ ■ ■ / ■ 

that the role of chairman of such a gtoup is often a difficult one and 
that Field Representatives, as experienced teachers, are not necessarily 
well^prepared for taking on such a responsibility., Mrs, Brooks, however, 
appears to be quite capable in hand^ling the human relations aspects of 
her positloi^, a fact whicH'has contributed to her success in maintaining 
a good relationship with the Project staff. 

There is a ^hlrd personnel change that is of significance. When the 
Follow, Through Project was first established, it was supervised by two 
different individuals, berth of whom reported to Dr. Hart. On the one hand, 
Follow Through was defined as a Special project and reported to Mr* Wells 
and Miss Simpson who were Director and Assistant Director for Special 
Projects. Follow Through also reported to Miss Wilson, Director of Elemen 



tavy Education* the two directors had Somewhat different views about. 
FqUow Through and this complicated the position of the Follow Through 
Coordinator,. Miss Wllsort tended to' expect the project to remain some- 
what isolated from the rest of the, school system, thus following the 
pattern of operation of Head Start.^ Mr^ Wells, on the other hand» has 
consistently seen the need for coordination of Follow Through with the 
rest of the Schbol System and has anttctpaCed that Follow Through would 
have Implications for elementary education throughout the School System. 
TO some extent, he has been a strong supporter of Follow Through, al- 
though he has also been a forceful critic of Sponsor B, particularly ^ 
.when he felt that the community was not receiving sufficient support* 
Miss Wilson was a somewhat more luke-warm supporter and continued to 
resent the fact that a Sponsor had been forced on the community, During 
the year 1970-71, she became 111 and left the School System, At £lrst, 
Mr, Wells became acting Director of Elementary Education while holding 
his old position as well. He is now fully empowered as Director of 
Elementary Education. As a result, Follow Through now reports to a 
single individual, Mr. Wells, and this makes it easier for Bob Remson 
to function effectively. In addition, Mr* Wells works closely with Or, 
Hart and the relationship of the project to the Assistant Superintendent 
has thus , been improved. Finally, with the support of Mr, Wells, Bob 
Remson has been successful in improving the coordination between Follow 
Through and the school principals in which the Follow Through classes 
are located. ' ; 

Partly through the Influence^ of Mr, Wells and Bob Remson, a grad- 
ual ' reorientation of the objectives for this project has taken place. 



money for disadvantaged children* It Was 



Initially, Follow Through was viewed by key officials and the School 
Board as an extension of Head Start and as a device for obtaining 

t]iot viewed as an interesting 
opportunity to explore some instructional innovations nor as leading 
to some desirable institutional change. By, implication, it was thought 
of as a pro^^am for a special group of students wlio needed to be cottipenr 
Sated for some deficiencies and as having littrle relevance for the - 
majority of stiidents who were free of these deficiencies. Gradually,- 
there has developed an awareness that' the program has a variety of 
important educational implications and that these innovations are of 
potential relevance to elementary educate as a whole. 

Let us now review what; was accomplished during <he year 1970-71 
and what still remained to be accomplished at the end of that year. 

1. Partly as a result of these changes in personnel, relation* 
ships between the School System and the Sponsor have significantly 
improved* Mrs. Brooks has earned the respect of the local staff as 
well as of Bob Remson- and has helped to stabili^e a gOod* working rela- 
tionship between Sponsor B and Community Bl. 

4 If one-were to try to measuire the level of trust that existed 

between Sponsor and Community, there, was a low point characterized by^ 
a significant level of mistrust. Some reasonable degree of trOst now 
exists. What Is more important is that Community personnel feel reason- 
ably confident that they are making progress and that difficulties that 

now exist are being resolved. ^ v s; . 

^ • ' ' . -\ 

2. There are perhaps three areas in which the Community wishes to 

Imprqve, all of which lead to continued pressure on the Sponsor^ for 
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additional support. First of all, there Is a continuing effort to pro- 
vide teachers and program assistants with dddltibnal instructional; 
supporti particularly in th6 area of readl*ng. The effect pif this effort 
ts to clarify the classroom Impllcatlonis of the "Sponsor 's model and itd 
s*peclfy it in operational terms. Secondly, there is a |contlnulng effort ^ 
to develop more effective procedures for .monitotrlng th^ effectiveness of 
the program. To some extent, almost' everyone associated with the Project 
shares this objective although often for different reasons, I'or example, 
it is important to the staff to be able to asse'ss what they are accom- 
plifiihing> to reassure themselves that they are making progress, and to 
reorient their efforts in order td improve their effectiveness/ Similarly, 
it is importartt to parents to be able to recognize that their cKildren \ 
are indeed making progress toward the achievement of* recognizable and 

. i . ^ ' ■ \ ' ' ■ f •■■ ■ ■ 

important educational objectives*' In somewhat different fashion, school 
officials, such as Mr» Wells, his superiors, and the School Boards are 
concerned about assessing the project ^accomplishments and preparing them- 
selves for decisions about the Project which must eventually be made. 

In order to monitor the Project effectiveness, two related efforts 
are necessary. One is to specify a .set of behavioral object'^ives for the 
Project', while a second is to develop methods of assessment* that are ^ 



pertinent to these behavioral objectives* Sponsor B Is making a tna J or 
effort both in specifying behavioral objectives as well as in their ^ 
assessment. It is interesting to note that this effort puts him In somll* 
thing of a dilemma. As one attempts to specify behavioral objectivee, 
there is a danger that one will lose some of the potenti^al value 6f the . > 
open classroom approach and will unnecessarily como^mise the instruc- 



tlonal model that he has been following. Y6t>; Sponsor B and his ataff 
"appear to be optimistic' that they can be mpr^ specific about their ed- 
ucational model without serlpusly compromising Its effectiveness. ' 

' Finally, the connt/nlty Is attempting tp Improve the effectiveness 
of Its parent Involvement component and is, In par^, looking for addi- 
tional he ip^ from tfie Sponsor in order to'accompllsh this objective. Patent 
involvement has had an interesting history in this Community* Initially, 
at least, Sponsor B placed greatest emphasis Vn th^ instructional comr 
ponent of his program and, indeed, the so-called parent involvement; 
component has notbeen implemented in all communities. In addition, . 
there are separate Field Repreaentatives for each of these components, 
with Dr. Hertz serving as the Field Representative for the Parent lAr 
volv^ment component. While Miss- Murray was serving as Field Representa- 
tlve and Miss Bright as Follow Through Coordinator, there appears to 
have been, rather littte attention paid to the program of parent involve- 
ment. Both of these individuals appear to have been primarily interested 
in- the instructional program. . In addition, the demands on their time 
were so severe that it would have been difficult for them to haj^.e de- 
voted additional attention to parent involvement. The situation changed 



after Mrs. Brooks and Bob Rems on became involved with the project, Both 
of them place considerable eipphasls on parent involvement and this pro- 
gram made considerable progress dutfing 1970-71, Much of the parent 
activity centers around a parent house which has been rented by Follow 
Through aAd is the centei: of abtivitj^ for the PAC, At the present time, . 
th^ initiative for expansion of this program is being taken by Bob Remson 
with the support of his supervisors and the Project Officer; i.e.j the 



\ '■■ . ' \ . >• - ■ ■ ,^ 

ttiltlativeVis oot being taken by th^ Sponsor, although he is In support 

of this Increased effort* ' 

■ . ■■■ " ■ \ - " ■ : ■ ' 1* . ■■ ' ■ " . V-"--" - 

Dr* Hertz\ Is an anthropologist ?and Is located on the campus of 

University B» AsVan anthropologist, he tends to operate more as ob* 

server r^ather than\o be actively Involved In the development of the 

progr'am activities,' H6 tends to act as advisor to Bob Remson, to the i 

\ ' ' ■ , ' - ■» 

two Parent Coordlnators,\ and to t^e ' of f Iclals of PAC. Commuplty Officials 

\ - ^ ' ,9 

Including Bob-Remspn and Mr. Wellsi are committed to expanding the pro- 
gram of parent Involvement* \they are also concerned about the problems . 
of coordinating the efforts of \the two field representatives and of 
coordination among the three inajbr components of the Project:, Ins true-/ 
tlonal, parent Invblven^ent, and psychological services, 

Interestingly enough, as parents become more involved, school » 
officials have become concerned about the dbject Ives being pursued by the 
parentSi There Is some hope that the PAC should be primarily concerned 
with Issues that are directly rele^^ant to the Implementation of the' 
Follow Throiigh Activities and some uneasiness tha:t they are llkely to^ ^ 
^become Involved In broader Issues of, a political na^ur^. ,Thus, there yls 
some dlscrepanc> between the expectations of Involved parents and of . 
project staff and this discrepancy needs to be resolved. 

3. 'The morale of the s taff- teachers , teacher aides, and program 
assistants has Improved considerably and they now feel much more con- 
fldent in their ability to carry out their resporislblllt^'^s, Moire 
Importantly, they perceive both Bob RemsonN^nd Mrs! Brooks as bel|[ig 
helpful In their support of the project activities. During the^past 
year, they have become more convinced that the Instructional component ^^.^ 



id operating j^lth te^donable eff^c and*'they obtain considerable 

satisfaction from their cla^srootn^activlties, ' 

there are several wiys in which the effectiveness of^ the instrUci'p^ 

'■ ' - ' ' \.".:/: ■ ■ ■ y ^\ . ■ ' . ■ "'■ '-t-^'r 

• ttohal effort might be improved arid th^se' improvements in turn might be 

/.v/Y .^^ ■ ; . . , • ■■■„," , v.; \ . \ ^: : ''r-:>'^\ 

expected' to have a desitfable effect on staff morale. There continue > 
to be some 'conflicts between teachers and tefaclier aides. Part of the 
\ difficulty is-that teachers are uncertain abOut how to make !uise pf the 

teacher aides I the- easiest solution is to le^t teacher aides help but 

■■ . . ■ / ■ I >. 

not to participate in decision-^making or, program planning; In addition, 
teachers aV'e undoubtedly relatively inexperienced in working closely 
with another adult and theire is little t^ime available for planning out- 

. ' . ' ' " ' '4 ' » ' r ' J • ■ » • ' " * . 

■ . \ ^ ' ,,-•■•> 

side of the classroom, Mrs, Brooks Is aware of thia^difficulty and Is 
attempting tO' include in- the training program Some emphasi? on these, 

' ^ ^ ■ ' . ' \ ,'■ / . ■ ' '■-.■'t ' 

problems^^'of coordination and on human relations skills pertinent to tb^/ 
supervision of other adults, ^ 

Program assistants continue to express some dlsisatisfactlon wiiii ' . 
the methods used for the recruitment of tcaqhers. It Is their percep- ' 
tion that some teachers are reluctant to work with Follow Through an3 
that some are unhappy about worktng with the Project, At any rate, \ 
program assistants often feel overworked and are uneasy about how to deal 
wUh teachers "who do not "accept" the Sponsor's model and who may resent, 
the activities of the program assistant , We should ^dd that there Is 
always the potqnti^l for conflict betveen..a program. assJ ntant and the 
teachers yshc supervises. Often the program assistant is scarcely more 
experienced than some of the teachers and some tenchora arc likely to 
indicate that they know as mudh about t\\o model as the progtam assis- 
^ tant does. We suspect that such k statement should nof be^tdkcnjat 
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\,face*valiiet Rather , It Is Indicative of the complex human relatldris* 

..',■> ■,; ^ ^, . ' ' ' .■ ' ' • . , /, \ J ■ ^ , 

^ i 3 assistant must have In establishing a viable 

working relal^ionsliip between herself and the teachers she supervises* ^ 

- .fc^ , ■ : : ■ *: : ' , ■ - " ■ : ■•; \ ' 

V > Finally/ as mentioned previously^ prograhi assistants and teacher^' 

\-, ' ' : ' ] ' \ . - ■ V .w \ \; ' - 

^ ' are aiixfous to receive more specif i<: *instructi,onal support from the * 

^ • - ■ . - . ■ \ - I ■ . " 

Sponsor that Is pertinent to tHe* implementation of the Sp6nsbr*s in- 

s t rue tionai mode"!, * / , > 

» ' ^ ' - " ' ' . , , ■• • 

4. Although, relationships between Follow" Through.' an'd the schools 
' with whifh they wo(tk has improved, Bob Remson is hopeful that additional, 

. improvement win take place during the coming year. At preseati .there 

^ . ' ■ ■ ■ - '. ■■■•■«,- • ■ 

. are project classrooms in six schools serving five-hundred and seventy-ohe 
(571)' children and the four progjram assistant are assigned to tnese six • 

^ ■'' ' ' r ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' " - r , , • e 

schools^with-any on^ assistant being .responsible f6r one or at, most two 
* schools; . The;distributlon of classrooms* among the six schools is' given . 



In Fl'gure 3.7. 
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Figr 3r7. Distribution of Follow Through Classrooms among schools In 
Community Bl during 1970-71. 



Three of f;;hese ' sc);tools - Btady^ Locke, and Drake, are inner city-Schools 
,and ha^p the largest concentration ot-3tadents, In'generali students In 
theie $<fhools coitie fjrom^the Iwtiediate. neighbothood and do hot require 

buslngr.^ The tfart and Paulsen Sthdo'la ate In middle class nielghb6fh9bd8 

■^;>^^^ 0 . . ,^ . y 

and 50% of the children 1 Follow Through classes reqaltre busing. . In 



the sixth ;Sc|io6l, Kelvin, essentially all of the children require budingi 

'< ■ ■ . - : ' p 0 

At pre^ient , acceptance pf the Prdgi^Sm by School principals Ms 

" . , ' ' . , , ' f _ i 

unevent With some princl{)als being strong supporters and others luke-warm 

to negative. * This is a problem that is deserving of continuing attention. 

- . There $ re two other ^>r6b I eras concerning the r^latlohshlps to Schools 

whicji will receive/ continuing attention. To some extent, ptpgram- dSSi$- 

tants fe^l that there are cpnfllctirig Sjet:s o£ reqtiire being Imposed 

on-them. On the oij^ hand, they are responsibleyto Bob Rem^on and Mrs'. 

/ : ■ ^- ; •■"^■■v ■ - ■ 

Brooks who expect prog^r am Assistants to be Working pjtrlmarily as*tralnet^ 
of Jthe" Foil 6w ^Through teachers. On the other hand, in order t6 ImproV^ 
relationships w„lth.principals, they find themselves partly responsible 
\to the principal or principals with. whom they work. The principals 
i>ften have different: expectations about how progV^m asslst^ants should 
spend their time, Principals are ipoire likely to want program assistants 
to become more involved with administrative .actl|vlties ; program assis- * 
tants sometimes . feel that they become too much involved witif pap^er-work 
and not enough with fflanrting and training. * This conflict In responaj^.* 
btlltie's is ouite understandable since the program assistants are- the 
main' link between, Follow Through and the principals* On the posltiye 
side, program assistants have helped principalis to realize ^that this is 



their Project and they have something to gain from its success.^ On the; 
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^^egative side, this division 6t responsibility represents one* rapre com- 
plication tovbe dealt wlth;by the program assistants* 

Program assistants, as weinas Bob Remson, are al^o sensitive to 
the perceptions of n53n-Pollow Thtough teat^^^ Follow Throughv 

Ptogtam, Since Follow Through classifoom$ are unitructuted' and operate - V 
differently from regu.J.ar classrooms^ there Is' a tendency for noia-Pollpw 
Through twhers to assume that Follow oThtough children need more 
"dlsclpltne" and that they |re "get tln'g away"' with something* There is 

also 'the assumption that Follow ThrougK teachets are' given special con- 

^ • • , ;\ : - . r ^ * ' ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

S-ideratlon.- At.any- t^te» J;bere is need £6r additional communication be- 

.tween Follow Throilgh and non-Follow'^Through teachers and for an attempt 

' ■•. ' ... \ ^ "■' , ' ■ ■'^ ' . ' ^'^ /■ ■ ■ ' 

;tp encourage some form bf participation In the project by non-Follpw j 

Th>:oi|gH teachers. V :\ \ ^ ' " 

; : , ■ '• " ■ " ' -'^ s ■ ■ ^ . ' - , ^ ■ :■ ■ 

ProiiBct Implementation in Community B2 

. In some respects, the history of Project B2 r^esembles that of Al, " 

i " • * ■ • : » "r ' . » - 

evj^n though the^two communities aire q\ilte different* in both cases, the 
initial decision to work with a partlcular^ponsor vsa^teachied only after 

-■■o ' ' . . ^ ^ ' ■ ■"" , ' * , ' ' ■ ■ ' 

considerable , exploration .had taKen place. In both cases, the dommuhltles 
made use oi general, consultants who wer6 quite knowTedgeable about poten- 
tial Sponsors. In Community B2, the Superintendent of Schools has been ^ 

' \ *. * ■ : 

actively involved from th^ very beginning. This community Is'^sometimcs 
described as a university conrtunity and is a iriore middle class corrtnUnity 
than Air At ,afty* rate , the community* chose to work with Sponsor B and , • 
felt that th^ir philosophy of education was more consistent with an 
open-class^room apprpach-'. Durlngt»thls* initial stage of re^htng a de- 
clsion,^ there was more a^tivefparticipation by pare'^ts ImCommunlty AV * 



than there was In Community B.2, although both comcnunlCles emphasize 
the Importance of parent Involvement In the Follow Through Program. 

These two communities also resemble one another as one reviews 
their efforts to Implement a Follow Through Program. During the two 
year^perlod, 1969-71, there were no changes In key personnel , although, 
in bath cases, some changes are taking place during the year 1971-72. 
More Importantly, both comm^ Itles have been reasonably free of the dlffl- 

cultles t+i^t^h^ra^:terlze thfe experience of Projects A2 and Bl. They 

■ , * ■ ■ , 

have made steady progress in implementing their project activities and 

are now in a position to assess what they h^^ve accomplished and to identifyj 

what still remains to be accomplished. 

Let us now* review in greater detail what has been accomplished in 
this community during the first two years of activity. 

1. From the very beginning, there has been close colj^aboratlon 
between the Follow Through Project and the School System, Mrs. Miller 
is' an experienced administrator a^ well as an experienced teacher. She 
had been successtvely an elementary school principal and Director of 
Head Start bfe^fore she became the Follow Through Director for Conmunity 
B2% In addition, she already had developtii a good working relationship 
with Dr. t^rentice and they continue to work closely together* It is our 
linpr^sslon that, of the four school superintendents Involved with these \ 
four communities, Dr. Prentice is the most Hnpwledgeable about Follow 
Through. In the other three communities, the Follow Through Coordinator 
reports directly to an Assistant Superintendent, In this community, 
Mrs, Miller has direct contact both with Dr. Prentice as well as with 
Df. Archer, Che newly appointed Assistant Superintendent for Instructions. 



' Dr, Prentice has several views about elementary education which 
arV pertinent to his Interest in and support fbr Follow Through. He 
expresses the view that School Systems have been too centralized and 
that elementary school principals have had little Influence on policy 
decision^. One of his obJectlve£5 is to decentralize decision-making 
and to strengthen the position of the elementary school principal, 
He suggests that, In the past, the position of school principal 
vaa not VBry interesting and he hopes to make It a much more ex- 
citing responsibility. In addition, he indicates that there Is 
a need for Innovation In elementary education and sees Follow Through 
as a good example of an Innovative program. Thus, his views are con- 
sistent with strong support for Follow Through, with an einphasls on 
Follow through as having broad Implications fov the school system as a 
whole, and with a decentralized administration such that Follow Through 
should work closely with school principals in each of the schools In 
v;hlch It operates. Finally, he worries ab6ut the fact that the school 
system ^qw takes part In a number of Federally- funded programs and that 
these programs are not coordinated with each other. He Is concerned 
about t^e fragmentation of effort that often takes place and determined 
that hese programs should complement each other as part of a coherent 
total effort. 

Just as there has been a good working relationship between Follow 
Through and the school system there has also beep a good working re- 
lationship between school system and Sponsor. At this point, our his- 
tory Is complicated by the fact that the Sponsor *s Field Representative 
for the Instructional Component Is also the Associate Director of this 



Follow Through Project. Mrs. Brooks had taught in this School System 
and served as a Follow Through Program Assistant during I969<*70, Thus, 
ahe was already quite familiar with Sponsor B's model. In 1970-71, she 
agreed to serve as Field Representative for Sponsor B as well as the 
project's Associate Director, In addition^ when Community b1 experienced 
difficulties with their Field Representative^ an arrangement was fnade 
to have Mrs. Brooks serve as instructional Field Representative for 
Community Bl. "She divided her time quite successfully among these' 
three responsibilities during the year 1970-71 although she will not ^ 
continue to do so in 1971-72.' 

Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Brooks work closely and effectively together* 
Mrs. Brooks has the main resppnslbility for working with the program 
assistants and is very effective In carrying out her responsibility for 
the local training program. In addition^ she has had a good deal of 
experience in the teaching of reading. In this community, there is con- 
siderable emphasis placed ^n the acquisition of reading skills and Mrs. 
Brooks is able» to give strong support to ^he program assistants in 
implementing this portion of the instructional program. Mrs. Miller 
also has considerable contact with program assistants, although her major 
responsibilities are for the administration of the project, for relation- 
ships with the school system and for implementation of the program of 
parent involvement .~ 

2. The organisation of tfle Follow Through Project Staff is summari 
in Figure 3.8 and resembles the organization in Community Bl. At the 
present time, there ax:e Follow Through classes in, four schools with one 
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Figure 3.8, Organization of the Follow Through Project in Community B2 



during School year 1970-71; 



program assistant per school. As in Cnmmunity Bl , ea6h classroom is* 
served by one teacher plus*one teacher aide. There is one program assis- 
tant per school, responsible primarily for training and one parent in- . 
volvement aide per school who is responsible for involving parents in 

classroom and other school related activities. 

I • ■ 

On the whole, program assistants aftd the teaching staff are pleased 
with the program and tdke satisfaction in the progress being made by 
children in the classrooms. Yet these Istaff members express certain 
dissatisfactions that remind one of similar dissatisfactions expressed 
in CoifiTiunity HI. Teachers find themselves working very hard ancl are 
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uncertain about how best to make use of the teacher aides. Teachers 

, ' . ,* 

also express a need for additional •.specification of the Sponsor's in- 
dtructional program, particularly in the area of reading. 

Program assistant^ tend to agree with the teaching staff,^ although 

they axpetlence certain additional difficulties in carrying out their 

"i * ' ' ' 

own reapondlbllitles. Some of the program assistants find it difficult 

to wojrk^wlth certain teachers, particularly when the teacher is not In 
sympathy with the Sponsor^s model. They wish that there were a better 
procedure^ for the selection of Follow Through teachers and teacher aides, 
although it may be an Illusion to ^exp^ect that a fool-proof selection pro^ 
cedure can be developed. In addition^, program assistants feel that ther"^ 
are conflicting demands placed on them by the School principal, on the 
one hand, and Follow Through, on the other » On the whol^. It, seems 
clear that the program assistants must have highly developed human re- 
' lations skills and that they are often morfe used to dealing with c^hildren 
than they are with adults. Program assistants also find themselves in 
an ambiguous relationship to teachers. They try to make it clear that 
the teacher is in charge of her classroom and that they are there to 
help and assist. But there Is a tendency for teachers to view program 
assistants as supervisors. In splta of explicit statements to the con- 
trary. ^ . ^ 

3r On the whole, good working relationships exist between Follow 
Through and the separate schools with which tbey collaborate. As one 
might expect, tho four principals react quite differently to the Follow 
Through Project . At least one is quite Impressed, two are either neutral 
or^ moderately impressed, while a fourth is somewhat' negative . To the 



best of our knowledge, Mrs. Miller and Dr. Prentice have been quite success 
ful In seeing to It that Follow Through activities are not^ disruptive 
and that , these activities are Integrated Into the functioning of each 
locai schbol. However > It has been more difficult to convince all^prln- 
clpals that the Project Is Innovative In Important ways and that tl>e 
Project has Implications for educational "change throughout the School' 

System. • 

As a rule» neither principals nor noh-Follow Through teachers in 
a given school are well-Informed about what is happening in Follow Through 
classrooms and efforts to foster additional^ communications between Follow 
Through and non-Follow Through staff would appear to be desirable: In* 
deed, the four principals have only recently had an opportunity to take 
part in an in-service orientation program at University B. It is in- 
teresting to note tha.t those individuals not dire^ly involved with 
Follow Through sometimes develop rather negative impressions of the pro- 
gram. These impressions may, in some sense,^be inaccurate but they are 
Influential nevertheless. These negative impressions would Include the 
following. There is the impression that "discipline" in Follow Through , 
classrooms is lax and that the teachers are not really in "control/' In 
part, this Impression is based upon the fact that Follow Through class- 
» rooms are structured very differently than are the non-FoUow Through 
classrooms. Let us note, however, that in this cpmmunlty, for any given 
school, all classrooms at a given grade level either opcicate as Follow 

s 

Through or as non-Follow Through classrooms. Yet compariscxis can still 
be made to other grade levels or to recollections of what classrooms Were 
like before Follow Through. There is also^the impression that Follow 
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Through classrooms do not place sufficient emphasis on "fjiindamentals"| 
such as reading and mathematics* Aga1n» this Impression may be based 
on an awareness that Follow Through teachers and program assistants have 
noticed inadequacies in these areas^ Finally, in one school in par- 
ticular, both teachers as well as parents had the Impression th^t Follow 
Through was primarily a program of ''compensatory educaHonV' and there- 
fore not appropriate for children who were not disadvantaged*; In this 
particular schogl, teachers and parents evaluated the school as pri-^ 
marily middle class and therefore concluded 'that Follow Through d^id not 
belong in their school. This misinterpretation of Follow Through has , 
been substantially corrected. Yet, since many in Community B2 think of 
themselves aS "middle-class," there is 8om<> ^endency to assume that 

follow Through is not wholly appropriate for their school system^ Fin* 

- ■ . . , ( '-, , 

ally, the difficulties in monitoring the^effectiveness pf classro(>m / 

✓ ■ ' <« " • ■ 

activities has be^n a handicap. Principals, as well as te< cheVs and 

' ■ ' * ' "t ' * 

parents^ are awate that expenditures per pupil in Follow Through class* 
rooms exceed those in comparable non-Follow Through classrooms. Some 
individuals indicate that they want to see "re&ulLs," to have sonje evi- 
dence that the effort" is Justified by what is being accomplishcdV' this ' 
is a difficult is&ue to deal with and it seems unlikely that it will 
he resolved by provisions for assessment, that w£ll quantify the. Follow 
Through accomplishments, • 

, There is one additional issue that concerns the. program assistants 
that was also an issue in Comct^uulty Bl. As a matter of policy, prdgram 
assistants work very closely with their respective school principals 
and feel that the Principals place vadmlnlstratlvc demands on IhiMn that 



ar6 not wholly, appropriate. At any rate, they wish that they .had more 
time to work with their classrooms ivMrs, Miller and Mrs* Brooks ate 
in agreement with the program assistants* ^ • 

There Is one rather unusual characteristic to the Follow Through 
organisation In Cotamunlty B2. that deserves to be noticed. Mrs, Kattline 

is employed as a Volunteer Coordinator and her function is to recruit 

> . " . . ^ *' ■ ' . " ' 

volunteers to assist in the Follow Through activities. She recruits 

adults as well as high s<:ihool * and jtpl lege students who are-willlng tp 

serve on an irregular basis and she has been^ety successful in obtain* 

ing a substantial number of volunteers, Soifie of these volu<^teers may 

assist withclassropm activities* Others may help prepare materials; 

do baby-sitting for other adults associated with Follow Through, help 

take children on visits^ «tc* The services of theV volunteers have been 

valuable and are in addition to the ptogrim of parent involvement. 

A. Although the project staff has supported a program of parent 

involvement, they feel that the program has n<?t developed ^s rapidly 

as would have been desirable. Indeed, a major effort to improve the 

■ . - ■ ■ f 

effectiveness o^ thjs program is now underway. Let us consider some of 
the reasons why the program of parent inv9lvement has not developed more 
rapidly. ' It seems clear that the instructional component 

of the Sponsor's program has been given the higher priority. During 
the past two, years, primary attention haa been given to the classroom 
activities and this is not surprising, granted the complexity of the 
. Sponsor *s instructional program. In addition, until recently there has 
been no single individual who has^ actively taken on the responsibility- 



for the developmnt of such a program, Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Brooks 
had too many other responsibilities. Accordingly, a young man> Mr. 
Shlpleyjwas appointed as Parent Involvement Coordinator, although he 
had other d^i ties as well. A Policy Advisory Committee had been formed 
In 1965*70 and he was assigned jt^ Work with this committee In order to 
support Its activities. Unfortunately, he had had little previous ex* 
petience in the field of cotnmunlty organization. He had difficulty in / 
working with parents and was unable to establish an effective working 
relationship with them. In addltloA, he had relatively little know- 
ledge'-of' Follow Through aiid was put on the defensive by questions that 
he was unable to answer.- After over a year of effort, he cdntinued to v 
have ambivalent reactions to the Follow Through Project and asked to 
be reassigned to other duties in the School System, It Is Interesting 
to note that, even though he had no responsibility for the Instructional 
activities, he did have to function as a spokesman and representative 
for the Follow Through staff In dealing, with the PAC. Thus^ the lack 
of any significant commitment to the total project proved to be a handl- 
cap and seriously impaired his effectiveness in dealing with parents. 

There Is one other Individual who has been closely Involved with 
the Par^ntVlnvolvement component: Dr. Gordon* who served as the Sponsor^s 
Field Representative for the Parent Involvement component. As one observes 
the activities of the two field representatives - one for the Instructional 
and one for the parent Involvement component - one notes that these ftwo 
Individuals function rather differently. The Field Represehtatlve-for 
the Instructional component takes pn a very active responsibility for tKo 
implementation of the program and for tlic training oC relevant poriionnol ; 



the' Field Representative for the Parent Involvement component functions 
more nearly as an observer, with little apparent commitment to the ^ 
Implementation, of the program, At any rate, neither Mr, SItipley nor Dr. 
Gorddn were very active In the Implementation of the parent involvement 
component. Under these circumstances , .it' is not surprising tl\^t very 

little development took place, \ ^ ^ 

^ During the second year, Mrs.*Brooks> with ^he support of Mrs • ^ 
Miller and the Project Officer, made an earnest attempt to revive the 
PAC and was, moderately successful. The PAC met regularly during the* ^ . 
past year. Some PAC members also indicate that some of the Follow 
Through staff tended to discdurage questions from PAC members and that 
this had a negative effect tjc^fe development of PAC activities. We 
should note that teachers are not always used to working w^th parents, 
particularly when parents act Iv^y begin to raise questions about pifo** 
^graras, Thus^ time is required before effective working relationships 
can be developed that will facilitate an effective program of parent 
involvement. We should also note that Community B2 does make provision 
for Parent Invblvei^ent Aides, one assigned to each participating >?^hoo^ 
and that 'these aides a^e beginning to work very closely with parents and 
with the P/iC activities. ' / / ; 

During the summer of 1971, a number of changes were made in order 
to strengthen the program of parent Involvementr Mr, Shipley was re^ 
placed by Mr, Cheney, who will be the new coordinator for Parent * Involve- 
ment. Mr. Cheney had previously been Associate Director of the Community 
Action Program (CAP) for Gommunlty B2, He has been a consistent critic 
of the lack of parent involvement in the past and can be cxp<?ctcd .to bp 
very actlv^ in the development of a stronger prpgram. In addition, the 
# In addhioni Mph. Broolis resigned to .take oyer olticr duli68 und has beeh n']^Ueed hy fi^r. (lolby.* 



Follow thtough Director has Indicated that he wants greater cootdlaattoh 
of effort between the two Fle^ld Representatives so that the separate 
components 'can begin to function as parts of an Integrated total pro* 
gp^th. Finally I br* Gordon has been repi^aced by.Dr* HertZi who also ; * 
Vorks wl^th Cotwttunlty Bl, ,It Is hoped that he will begin to take on a ^ 
more active, responsibility for th^ ^^plementatlon of the program of patent 
lnvplvemeijt# ^ ? 
' Agaln^ It Is Interesting to di^-aw some comparisons between the two 
major componeitts, * Instructional and parent Involvement, in the Instruc- 
tlonal component; the Field Refireserlitatlve functions primarily as a 
trainer of trainers , giving ma jot shipper to the program assistants* 



similar fashion, what should be the 



primary responsibility of the Field 



Representative for the Parent Involvement component? Mr. Shipley >, „ 

- ^; ' - ' 1 ■ ' ■ ' ' . •■■">',"■:■■ 

>pears to\\ave been uncertain about how he should answer this question 
. but Mr. Chehey^irpp^^rM to have some definite views. In his opinion, 

- • ■ . ■ " . ■ ■ X : '" ' ^ I. ^ ■ - 1 ■ ■ ..■ ' ; ' ^ 

there is a dijor need for the development of a training program that 

will support the expansion of the PAC activities. Thus, he sees parents 

as .necessarily taking th\ leadership for running the PAC meetings, develop-, 

ing new activities, chairing grc>ups, etc. and, on the whole, parents are 

not necessarily prepared' for taking on these resf^onslblllties, 

Mr*. Cheney is beginning to define his role a? a! trainer so as to expand / 

the number of people in the PAC who {can Initiate and maintain an expanded 

* 

program of activities. 

. In Community B2, there is one additional difficulty that concerns 

\ • " if \ ' o . " 

Mrv Cheney and other follow Through staff members* As a university communityiv 
Follow Through parents are quite varied, Some^re disadvantaged according , 
to the usuel definitions. Others are only temporarily .disadvantaged by 



s 



■■■ , ^ V: ' ■^'•■'■'■^■^;■:^v■:■■' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

»■ , • . * , ■ . . " . • •■ ■ , , ...^ 

virtue of being college students at the ^present time'. It is imj)ortant , 

that the PAC activities continue to be available to all parents^ More- 

dveri the l^eadership of the PAC should ndt come to be dominated by one 

set of parents who may represent only 6ne segment of parents; rather 

the leadership should be' broadly representative of the variety of 

patents whQ participate in Follow Through, ' 

Projects In Transition . . ' 

In previous sections of this chapter, we have reviewed in some detail 
the development of these four projects over the' period 1969-1971- We now 
^want to bring up to date the experiences of these projects during the year # 
1971-72' and to give some consideration to the future as they begin the ' y 
year 1972-73* In general, this was a period of relative stability for the 
' instructional compo^ients and there wes a consolidation lof effort in *all ' 
four projects. However, in some project^, significant chaises were being 
introduced into the programs of parent involvement* What changes w^re of 
slgnif icancet . In all fpur commui\ities , there have been a number of changes ; : 
in key personnel and there has been a process of internal ^adjustment in 
response to these changes. In addition, there have been a number of * 
Changes ^taking place in the Follow Through Branch and in the program as 'a 
whole^ particularly as a consequence of the possible Initiation of tKe flvfe-yetstr 
plan for long-range implejneatation. As a consequence, the projects have 
gone 'through a process. of adaptation as the relationship between projects* 
and. the national program hds beeh modified* ^ 

ProJec£ Al . During 1971-72, there was one significant addition to tHe . ^ 

Follow 'Through staff and two changes of some consequence that effected re«- 

.. . . ■ * ' ■ • " . ' ■ 

lationships between Follow Through ajjd the , school system. Note thajt the 
size of the project was still increaslnn as second grade classrooms were 
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added in addition to kindergarten and the first grade. ^ With this* continuing > 

■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' . . ' ■ 7 ■ ' 

increase in^^lze^ it became clear that Mrs. JPisher needed isome'^assist^ce 
in order to manage effectively all of her respionsibilitiesi Accordingly, 



Mrs. Hlljcon, an expetlenced and respected teacher with Follow* lhrc$ugh,i. 
moved Into the rfewly freated position of Teaeher Trainer* Mjfs.^/ Hilton 

began to take oV^t more of the responsibilities for wording with teachers, 
leaving Mrs.' Fisher free to spend more tiae on the administration o^ the 



" Within the school district , one Important change was that .tw(j.,8chpt)l 
districts, one responsible for..elementary schools and the other for the High 
' schooi-s, were consolidated into a single district. Partly as a consequence 
' of this reorg^ization, Dr. Devihe left and was replaced by Di:, Krushal 
^^^rOto^ anjQther 8cl\pol district)^ as superintendent of the newly consolidated 
district. In addition, Mr. Murdoch asU'ed to be relieved of his tefsponsi- 
b.ilitift f or -Fo^llow through and, indeed,' became once again principal of an 

uentary school* His position as Coordinator of Federal Funds was taken 

p - . - ' ' ' ' * • * . 

by Dp*' Olson, who was hired frow outside of th^ school district* 

After Mr. Murdoch had been active for several months as a principal, 

we had an opportunity to talk to hifii* He was quite specific in identifying 

- ■ • ■ ■ * 'I ■ , 

some of the; advantages and disadvantages to his former postH.bn with Folio 

Through. He had enjoyed* the challenge of the demonstration project ^md 

took satisfaction from what had been accomplished. ^However, there were 

advanteg3&4:b liis new position of pt;inci^>ar. Although he had taken onL 

a small re^MC^ion in pay, her was tindfer ?iuch less stress in his ijew position. 

The work load was lighter and more ptedictable. -He had more time to/speind 

with his family. Organizationally, his position as a principal was /much 

less complex; he was no longer "in the middle." In short, it was somewhat 



of * a relief, to be free of his respbnslbilitlefi^ to Follow Tlvrp ugh. ^ 

Dr. Krushal continued to be supportive of Follow Through. Yet, as 
a new superintendent, Follow ihrough was not of high priority and he had . 
to be^ more Concerned with establishing himself and with the probleffld 6f 

brgajnizlng the newly combined school district . As one thigh t expect , the / 

■ " -. *^ " " ' . ' '-,'*-■. 

reorganization had certain -side effects' for Follow Through an i for the 

Hplt School. Namely, two sets of procedures and; Central facilities were 

b^lq.g combined intcj one and the Hqlt School had to adjust- to these changes. 

Dr. Olson continued to work very^closely with Follow Through. His 

or lentatloa differed someyhat from that of Mr. Murdoch's in two respects. 

He made a conscious effprt to delegate more resppnslbillty to Mrs.' Fisher 

■ " ' ' ■■ ■ ■ - ■ ' ■ . * * / ' ■ '' . " " ■ ' ■ '' ^, . ' 
for the* operation ot Follow Through and t<? see to it that more decisions 

•* - ■ ' 4 • . ' :■ ■ 

were being made by Mrs. Fisher in cooperation with Mr$. Armstrong and 
Mrs* Hazelton< In this respect, both he and Carl Holman were working 
themselves out *of-' a job as they continued, to encourage the ti?ansfjBri of 

'responsibiiity to'^Tfie F6liow Through staff itself; On" the other Hand, 
Dr. Olson did become more actively jLnvo^ved with Ibitg-range planning for ' 
the future of the project. In this respect, he was responding* to the 
evolutioiv^of the project ltself% While Mr * Murdoch had be^ concerned.jwlth^ 
the establishment of ^t}ie project, such an effort was no longer neqessJry. 
It^was now much tnore import^t to develop pl^ns for , the proJect^s future., . 
e ^ During this year , .attempts to d^Vifelop some long^f^^ange "p 
undertaken. Intere^^ngly enough, jthis .was apparently the firot time 
that any 'significant emphasis had been placed on^the^ development of long- 
range plans. Two specific issues were dlscudsed. On^ Issue h$d to dp / 

, with the Qost. per'<)uptl of Follow Through and the problems oT reducing*' , 

... e # - . " o ■ ' ' ■ : 

that c|jst. Per pupll costs, for children In-. PoJLiow Through classrooms were 
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substantially higher than for children in non-FoXlow Through classrooms* 

it seemed quite reasonable to assuBe that the school board would riot be 

able to support an expansion of the program into other schools with local 

funds unlesd the ?08t per pu^il . could be significantly reduced* In addi- 

tion, there was some concern about the future of the program in the Holt 

School if the pt'esent level of Federal support were to be significantly 

reduced^ Foif political reasons^ it appeared unlikely that the school board 

would be able to support one level of expenditure per pupil in the Holt 

School and a lower level in all other schools. With the help of Carl 

Holman and Sponsor A/ a modified Follow Through plan was developed that 

would be economically more feasible, although the estimated per pupil costs 

were still in excess of average current expenditures throughout the district. 

One aspect of this plan was that the project would become substantially 

independent of the Sponsor and his staffs although the sponsor would still 

be available when specific issues might arise* 

. As a result ^f these planning meetings^ some discussions w^re initiated 

with the principals of certain other schools in the district, particularly 

the two neighboring schools •\ These were the two schools that served 

neighborhoods of relatively low S(;^cio-economic status and wt^ose level of 

accomplishment appeared to need some improvement* The principals of these 

neighboring schools were aWare of Follow Through and somewhat knowledgeable 
.■ . ■ " ^ ■ ' * ■ ■ 

about the proJect*s accomplishments. Yet, there were some significant 

reservations expressed. Thiers was dn awareness that Follow Through was 

expensive |and therefore that it was unrealistic to expect that it would 

be implemented In other schools. There was also some annoyance expressed 

over the amount of attention that was being given to Follow Through and to 

the Holt School. These principals had been -working very hard to itnptove 
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th^ir own schools and felt that they had been quite successful. Yet) they 
were not receiving the attention or the credit that wad being glv^n to the 
Holt Schqol. It Was quite apparent that these principals were proud of 
the accomplishments made in their own schools and that they tended to see 
themselves as in competition with other principals. It was not surprising 
to nc'te — although it was disturbing — that principals of non-Follow 
Through schools might feel that they were being placed at a disadvantage 
or that they were being treated sooewhat unfairly* ^^Thus, we became quite 
aware of an Important obstacle to the possible ^expansion of Follow through 
into other portions of this school system* The obstacle was in part that 
the Holt School had become somewhat isolated from other schools in the 

district such that other schools could easily become misinformed about 

.. » « 

what was happening in the project. More importantly, 'other schools did. 

. , • ' ■ . • . -f ' ' ' ' ' 

not necessarily feel that they were in any /sense participants in this 

/ ^ ' ' 

demonstration effort or that they had any /stake in the accomplishments 

of the j[>roJect: i.e., even though one refers to Follow Through as a demon- 



stration 



other schools in the system were not necessarily paying any 



attentionto the demonstration. ;| ^ 

At th^ time that the question of a possible reduction in Federal 
; funds was first raised » the question was primarily academic; but, during 
the winter and spring, this question suddenly became a matter of (he 
' utmost seriousness* Shortly after the first of the year, projects had 
been notified that many of them would be visited by three--man review 
teams in order to assess their current operations. Not all project^ were 
w to be visited and the basis for inclusion was somewhat unclear, at least 
to the local projects. Also, the significance to be attached to these 
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reviews was somewhat unclear". There were ifumors that Follow Through's 
budget was being reduced ancl that some reduction in projects might be 
anticipated^ but, again, there was no precise information available about 
thii possibility. Accordingly, Project Al Was reviewed during a two-day 
period. On the whole. Project Al felt confident about their future, pri- 
matily because' of the data that were already being collected by Sponsor A. 
According to his data, this yas one of his two best projects and, in his 
Judgment, the project had every reason to feel pleased with their accom- 
plishments. Nevertheless, late in ilarch, thfe project was suddenly notified 
that thel^r, funds would be termiri^ted at the end of June 1972. A news 
release stated that "... the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
could not continue to fund the program for low-Income children'* and /'that 
$9 million had been cut frotn the programtii^ionally and as a consequence 
the program would hav^ to go." 

There was an Immediate and angry reaction from Community Al who were 
determined to protest and to attempt to reverse this decision. Accord- 
ingly, they were able to enlist strong support from their community , from 
their local Congressman, and from both Senator^ from their state. ImVlng 
this period, Projiect Al found it ,vi^ry difficult to obtain any clear state- 
ment about why their project was being terminated. From Sponsor A, they 
learned that they were one of twenty-six projects being terminated and 
that they were one of only two projects working with Sponsor A that were 
included. Certain additional information made the situation all tho more 
confusing. Sponsor A reaffirmed his judgment that Project Al was one of 
his best projects, although the other project being terminated was, indeed, 
one of his weakest projects. In his Judgment, the termination of the 
latter project was understandable but not that of Project Al. In addition, 
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it was quite clear thdt Project Al had not been evaluated on the basis of 
Its Instructional accomplishments » as measured by any of the ^ssesaoient 
data that were currently available. For example, data on project acjcom- 
plishment were not yet available from SRI and data collected b^'indlvfdual 
Sponsors had not been utilized* However, there were indications from the 
Follow through Branch that Project Al did not have enrolled a sufficiently 
large percentage of children with experience in Head Start mid that! there 
were too many families being served that did not meet the low- income guide^ 
lines« The project appeared to be vulnerable when evaluated against these 
particular criteria. Discussions about the future o^ the project continued 
for several weeks and, finally, early in July, Community Al was notified 
that their funds would be restored, although at a slightly reduced rate \ 
and, indeed, funding for most of the projects ^hat were"£ihttidlly t^ 
terminated was being restored* ^ 

. Thic incideat is indicative of a problem for Follow Through that is ^ 
'probably inevitable, namely that of project termination and with the change 
in relationships that it implies between Follow Through, the Sponsors, and 
the local projects* Alternatively, how can project termination be managed 
.with a minimijm of resentment and misunderstanding?,/^e would suggest that 
there are several important: factors to be considered. 
1, At the time pf termination, la it possible for a project to make a 
smooth transition from bne ionn Qf support (Federal) to some other form of 
support (either local, state, or some other form of Federal support) so as 
to preserve those features. bf the project th^^ are most woirth preserving? 
In the case of Project Al, It was clearly not possible to make such a 
transition. As a result, it is not surprising that the staff found this 
to be a very disturbing experience. To be more specific, the issue of 
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termination' had' arisen rather abruptly ho that the project had little 
opportunity for advance contingency planning, Of equal Importance » the 
lohg'-range plans being made by Follow Through Itself were still In a 
state of flux. Thu8| the Branch was not prepared to give any constructive 
advice to projects about mepid^ of alternative funding* 
2» At the time of tejrmlnatloni are the criteria for evaluation reasonably 
well known ^and^^es there exist some agreement that' these criteria are 
fair mid 'appropriate? Again, the project staff found It difficult to ac- 

ept the original decision partly because they were qiilte confused. about 
the criteria being employed and because they felt they were being treated 
ui.«^|lrly« Yet, we want to make clear that we are not ^attempting to ques- 
tlon the wisdom of the original decision. Froai Follow Through 's poln^t of 
view> it may have been quite reasonable and defeoslble. What is Important 
is that, the basis for these difficult decisic^ns was not understood by 

^ ' f ' ■ ■ ■ a , ' : . " ■ ■ « • ■ 

local projects and» therefore, did not seem acceptable. In a sense, one 
would like to set up a "fair ball-game*' with a known iset of rules for 
playing the game and with Follow Through more or less In^ the role of an 
impartial referee. Under these circumstances, losing becomes deperson-* 
alized and a consequence of^ the rules; One can't blame the referee as 

long as he has enforced the rules competently and impartially. 

' .' * ■ . ■ - ' ' ' • 

This situation of project ten^^lnatlon will certainly arise at some 

time in the very near future. Undoubtedly, some planning will be in order 

so that future terminations can be managed more smoothly and with less 

residual bitterness* < ^ 

* The project is now beglpinlng its fourth year of operation and this 

year (1972-73), third grade' classrooms have been added to the project. 

Thus, at the end of this year, the first cohort will have graduated from 
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the pKoject. As in the previous year, several personnel changes were made 
at the beginning of the year. Dr, Olson resigned to accept a jJosltlon as 
school superintendent In another district andVhas been replaced^ by Pt» 
Hageyty.^ Mrsv Fipher resigned ^ Follow ThroiJgh doordlnator ha$ been 
•replaced by Mrs. Hilton, who had bel^ working plosely with Mrs* Fisher as 
teacher trainer, tn addition, Mrs » Hazeiton resigned and has been rep Ia6e4 
by her assistant, Mrsf Marshall* Thus, in feach of these cased, th(^r<ft has * 
been promotion from within ati\d one Kduld anticipate a oinlmuto ojf disruption 
as a result of these ch^ges. There are two observations that ye can make 
that are related to these changes. Flr^t of all,- tfars. Flshe^ and Mrs. 
Hazeiton had been carrying a heavy burden of responsibility which was 
further complicated by the stressful period during which the project faced ^ 

the possibility o£ termination i After three years, they were physlcal^ly 

' . . ' : ■ . / ' ' V / : - -^A^*',' 

tired and pleased to havs an opportunity to work in more relaxed fashion* 

* ■. " ■ ■ ' . ' ■ ' . t 

Secondly, there is reason to belleye that Mrs » Hazelton's resignation is 

having more of an impact on the program^jiJL-p^u:e«^^ MrsV* 

Fisher's resignation is having on the instructional component. To a large 

extent, this is because the instructional procedures are well structured 

and well documented: as long as one follows the procedures, there will be 

contln<*lty» But the program of parent involvement lis less well structured 

and more influenced by tne style of the parent coordinator plus her rela-^ / 

tlbnships to the community. Thus, it should not be surprising to observe 

that a change In the patent coordinator does have a significant Influehcs 

,' ■ ■ . ^ ' \ . ' ■■■■>•■■■' 

on the program of parent Involvement. — 

Project A2 . During the year 1970-71, the effectiveness of the project 

had Improved as compared to 1969-70. Project activities continued to 

stabilize during 1971-72 and there were several personnel changes of con- 
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sequence during this period. , However, these changes did not take place 
at the beginning of the year. For special reasons, they were scattered 
throughout' the academic year. During the Winter, Mrs. Hart left for 
personal reasons and vai replaced -by Mrs. Dicey as Parent Coordinator. 
Shfe hM previously worked as a parent aaslstarit but had not worked clqaely 
with 'Miss Doan or Mrs. Larkln.^ Also a new position of parent trainer was 
created/ to be f illed by Mrs. Hinahawi who also had served as a parent > 
assistant. At about the same time> Dave Lester had been replaced by Don 
Hawkins as the Sponsor's District Adyis£>r. By this time » Lester had taken 
on some additional duties in working with Sponsor A and no longer had 
sufficient tima available to wdrk with the project, Hawkins had had con- 
siderable experience in working with other projects for Sponsor Av Then, 
Mr.. Clerk left in Sprlng 1972 in order to take another ppsitioh in 
ferent area Of the country* He was replaced by Mr,; Zlmme^.^ One additional 
change- took place in Summer 1972 when Mr Joyce resigned as principal of 
the Lamson School » to be replaced by Mr* Kirby for the yVsr, 15^72- 73. 

Over this period of a yeer^ there were a number of developments that 
were of'sighific^ce for the project. ' ^ | ^ ^ 

1. There continued to be some dissatisfaction within the project over the - 
relatively passive' role played by Miss Doan in the administration of the 
project. Althougl> Dave Lester and Don Hawkins felt there had been some ^ 
improvement » this opinion was not shared by the principals or by some of 
the parents. More importantly, the general consultant to t|l^ project was 
rattier critical of Miss Doan, suggesting that the success of the project 
was primarily a consequence of the efforts of Mrs. Larkln and Mrsi ifart* 
1\ Although it is still too early to notice major changes, Mr. Zlmmer ap- 
pears, to be more' actively involved with the project. As a result* of his ' 



more active lntereBt> relatioashlps between the. project and the ichool v ' 
system appear to have improved* 

3. Partly aa a result of the complaints of the'/principals over being 
ignored, ac ^11 as some of the other probliems confronting the project » 
Dave Lester proposed the establlshi^ent of 'a Model Man'agemeht CotEimittee to 
serve as a coordinating device for the project and;^ a mechanise foir un- 
dettaking some long<-range planning for the future of thp project* Thiet 
committee Includes Mr. Zimmeri the three principals, PAC rep re Sen tat Ives, 
plus all of the key members, of. the Follow Through staff, some' extent; ^ 

• , . . ■ V ■, ■ , ■ : . - . ' - • r^' 

the committee has been helpful In facilitating communications among the v 
various components of the project. Yet, its functioning has also suffere<i> 
because of continuing reservations by the principals al^but some of the 
features of the project as well as other disagreements that exist^ wltViln r 
the committee. Thus, the committee is-still faced with the ptoblem of 
establishing itself and proving its effectiveness^ \ ^ 

4. There continues to be friction over the role of the parent assistants 

in the class roomSL* This friction interferes s&mewhat with the effectiveness 
of the instructional comj)onent and there ark secondat^ effects that^ are » 
equally important. For exmple^ some parents have been made to feel- quite 
unwelcome when they have worHed in the classropni, although there is gi;eat 
, variation* from one classroom to another as a function of the teachers in-* ' 
volved. Closely" related la the fact that some teachers, sup^vnted by the 
principals, have the opinidn that it is unwise to delegate dny significant/' 
respfonaibillty to parent assistants because of their relative v lack of.edu- 
cation.^ A related point of contention is that parent assistants cannot be 
p/ombted to the^ position of teacher aide unless they have a high sphool 
diploma. This Is apparently a consequence of a local ruling by the School 



- Board. Nevertheless, some experienced parent assistants a^e effectively 
worldog as teacher aides without the titU and without the additional 
8alai7. In short, some parents haye found their work as a classroom 
isslstdnt to be very rewarditig, while others ar^; rather bitter about their 

•experiences. ^ . . v - 

This pbblem of relationships between parent assistants "and teachers 
is further complicated by the lack of time available for j3int plai^ning * 
and teaa training. Thus, when teachers ar& operating .imder severe time- 
p|r.e88ures, it Is quite natural for them to maintain rather close jontroi: , 
over ttie classroom activities artd tp be reluctant to delegate sufficient 
responsibility to the other adults in the classroom. , 

■5> Partly as. a result of soiae parents being dissatisfied over their class- 
room 6xper'i4nces;th^ continues to be friction between the p;aJ; the 
principals, and t;he sch(5ol' system. This problem has been someaAaJi compli- 
cated by the replacetdent of Mrs. flart by Mfs. lilcey. Two of . the* three ^ ^ t 
prlncipala have been quite open in stating that tW PAd (made up of parent^ 
"littU education") was . not qualified to participate in 'certain deci-, 
slons that required the Judgment of "prof essJLonals. " Thus, the' PAC is 
^ware. that there' is resistance to their more extensive par ticipatiot) In tt»e 
Follow Through planning. ' Mrs. Hart wab well aware of this difficulJty but, 
vfith a few exceptions, avoided open confrontations between" herdelf and. the 
school principals. Mrs. Dicey feels mo:'e strongly/and is ?iore likely to^ 
precipitate a confrontation over specificlssuea. Ihere is one secbndary 
.consequence to thl^ shift , in tactics. Mrs. >lart, partly because or {ler Wre 
moderate approach, was able to work in close cooperation with >?lsd Dpan and 
Mr8>. Ur:kin. Thus, there wad coordination between the inattuctionai com- - 
poneht and the program of parent involvement, Mrs. Difcey, with her more * 



militant approach, Is moVe lljkely'to find herself Mn "disagreement <ilth' 
Mies Dofin aind HtB* Larkln. t As* a consecjuence^ codrdlnatloti b^^tween,, these 



1^0 project component^ has suf feted .aottfSiVhat., continue ' ■ 

feel qui tfe pl^a^ed iJith whet children in - 

the clasfiitdomSf Neyetthelesa^ 'cdntinuln^^ $ttehtion will need to be iS;ivenv 
to this problem' of plationshlpa ljetween the* PAC and the r^st 6f tlje ■ " 
Follow Through system, ; * ' ' . ^ :^ 

6. Perhaps, because there continue to exist oerMlh dlffdLcultiep th^t im- ' 
pair the 'effectiyeneds of the project implementation, the. project as yet 
ha^ not been able to develop any long-range plans fot the future of the/ 
project. Hoi have they been able td consider how the project might begins 
to have some wider impact within the school system, . Although tha project 
staff were aware th^t Follow Hi rough was attempting to teminateebme 
projects, this project-was »not one of those that was evaluated / Thus, the 
Whole issue of eventual project termination had not yet* clearly arisen. 
However, Dpn Hawkins was aware of the difficulties in which Pifpject A2 
found itself and he, at least, is ikieasy about what might happen;f<luring 
the current year* \\- 

\ Project Bl . Ttxe year 1970-71 had been 6ob ftemSon^^Tf ^r*b ^ 
Follow Through Coordinator* During that= period he had been ;jreocpupled 
with-three; critical issues and had been successful in dealing with each 6f 
them. First, there had >een the problem of establishing an effective 
working' relationship with Sponsor B. This accompllsliment/was brough^ about 
when Miss Murray was replaced by Mrs. Brooks* Secondly, there waa^ the 
problem ^Of establishing more* adequate relationships with the school system« 
This was accomplished' largely ^s a result of Miss Bright having 'been re- 
placed by Bob Remson and the rather different style with which he tend§ to 



opg'VateLv . Flnalljr, a by-|>roduct of both of these changes , it had been 
wpoQfilble to Improve thet effectiveness of the Instructibnal component, to 

o i^eitore the morale of the project st£»ffV and to stabilize the activifcles - 
ot^ this project/ / V ' 

Curing 19 71-72 Retnson continued to be concerned about the further V 
stabilisation of the^ project activities. He also gave addltlohai attention 
to the program Of parent involvement and to improving relationships with 
the coppeifating stdiools. First> let us review those personnel .changed 
tha(:kWere of significance' for the year 1971-72. At the end of the previous 

^year% it had been announced that Mrs « Brooks would no longer s^rve as^ Field 
Representative for the instructional component* Bob RemAon^ad met Mr^ . 
Colby, an experienced member of Sponsor f's staffs and requested that he 
be made available as Mrs. Brooks • replacements Mr. Colby has many of the 
same strengths that are characteristic oi Mrs r Brooks. He is oulte ex-* 
perienced as a teacher » knowledgeable about Rte. Sponsor *s model, and quite 

Willing to Support the project's etfphasls on the teaching of reading. Thua^ 

' ' ■ /x ' \. ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ > '■ - i' . • 

there has been;little disruption as a result *of this change and Mr. Colby 

' ' ' . ; ' ' ' ' ^ ■ ■ ■ . " " \ '■■ ' ' ' 'v ■' ■ ■-■ 

continued to work very effectively with the projeot staff. 

A relate^ change of some organizational significance was that the 

project became the resporisibility 'of Mr.. W^lls, Director of Elementary Ed u- 

catlony and no longer reported^ the director of Special Projects. This 

did. not represent a change in. the specific Individual to whom iBob Remsbn 

reported since Mr. Wells had been Director of Special Projects and was now 

Director of Element a r^^ Education. But the change did move the project mote 

into the main stream of activities in the school system. Finally., Mrs. 

* ■ ^ 

Shields was appointed as Parent Coordinator, a position that had not pre-^ 
vlously been filled. Mrs. Shields had once livedl In Community Bl' but not 
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for several years. Essentially , she began her work as an. outsider 
this fact seeoied to Itfpose some limits on h^r effectiveness for much of 
the year. . • . 

Let us now review what was acQomplJLshed during thTs past yeai(^ s 

. . . ; ' .-■ , ■ ■ ■ •■ ■ V 

1* There continued to be i^jprovement within the projecjt's instructional 
component. This j^as largely a matter of the, support that Mr* Colby was 
able to give to the* program assistants who, ii\ turn i were. mote able to be 
of help' to the Follow Through teachers . Considerable attentioty wad given 
to the development of cufrriculum materials, partlcular).y in the ^area of , 

■ ; \ , - . ^ ■ ' j • ^ - :-] ■ c 

reading^ and to the specification of behavioral objectiViBS. 
2. Accomplishments in the area of parent participation were at best uneven, 
partly because there Vas some uncertainty about the objective's of this por- 
tion, of thfe program and because of a lack of active/direction for the devel- 
opment of the program. The orte rathe?: well defined activity was to train^ 
and^suppovt parents for participation in classroom activities* This was 
the responsibility of the parent coordinators who were assigned to work, 
with specific schools and tended to work rather closely with the prograjn 
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assistants. Mrs. Sh^eWs had the responsibility for working with the PAC 
and for the involvemerit of parents in other aQtivities outside of the classr 
room. As an outsider to the community, she )iad some, difficulty in ^stab- 
dishing eff ecti^^ working relationships with the PAC leadership and with 
the community as a whole* She also suffered somewhat f rom* the^ fact . that 
her responsibilities were not well defined and she was left to operate 
somewhat in isolation from the rest of the project. Bob 'Remson^was pri** * 
marily involved with the instructional component and appeared to have little 
time to give* in support of the prograni^of parent involvement. Mrs. Shields 
and Bob Remson did have some support -from the sponsor through the efforts 
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of Dr. Hertz, who served as Field Represehtatlye for parent involvement. 
As we Indicated -earlier, Dr. Hertz. tended to define his role 'is. that of a- 
consultant to ^ the project: i.e. he was available for advice when a^ked. 
HoVever,''hfe «):ia not feSl' that- it was appropriate for Kio-i^iixerclse in-"" 
Itlative in proposjtng activities or in t^i6 establishment of objectives.- 
> lli^ development of these activities [was- further complicated by th6 
fact that some members <Jt the school system were ambivalent about the con- 
f sequence?,,, Qf -lQve loping a strong program of parent involvement. For ex- 
ample, there is a 'politically active Commuijity Action Program in Community 
^1 A^hlch has 8om6 influenoe on the thinking of some members of th'e P AC. 
Some school pf f itjials hope that th6. PAC will not become ^Irivolved in politi-' 
cal activities.- Bob Remson is aware of this potential conflict and appar- 
.'ently hppes that it will nof develop. Similarly, the tea<3>lng staff is 

concerned lest -the parents begin to have "tpo much" influence on~ classroom 
V activitieV; -They h feelings about tlkr fact that the PAC do69 

participate in the^hi^ringVof the sta^f for parent InVQlvement and are op- 
posed to the possibility that they might participate in decisldns about * 
the instructional staff. 

' . . ■■ -' . ^ :■■*■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ v. : 

In. March, 1972/ Commui\i ties Bl 4nd B2 Joined forces in order to hold 
an in-service training conference for j^taff members of the two projectSr 
Aa the agenda for the cohference was developed, primary attention was giyen 
to the instructional component* Finally, somewhat as an afterthought, sonje 
attBnt to th^ inclusion of parents / the\PAC'8 , and the program" 

of parent involvement ♦V On the whole, the conference was a success, but 
parents were not at all happy with the program. They felt excluded from 
those portions *of the conference devoted tc> the instructional components 
Ihey .also f^lt that the conference only paid lip-servi^ to .the inclusion / 



of parent activities • events Jit indicative of * 

the fact that thie program of parent involvement operates In isolation from " 
^the rest of the project, that it appears to be of low, pHorlty, and that ' 
'It Is not In a position to havel much' irtifluence on the develii|pent of * 
pro ject activities. ^ , - ^ , " r . ' v 



* Interestingly enough, this project had i;eceiVed» some valuable/ ass is-* 
tance in the past from Mrj3. Gregson, who served as general consultai:»t to 



the project. She had worked with the PAC, Bob Retnson and' the Parent Co-, \ 
ordinators in helping to 'develops the^^progtam of parent involvement.^ She\ 

. ■ ^ ■ , r : 

had not particularly been'^in contact^with principals, teachers, or adt^in- 
istrators of the sch6ol system, primarily for reasons beyond her con ti^bl.^ 
As a result, she^had not had an o^ftunity^to influence the supp6rt being 
given to'parent. involvement by the school system. She was in attendance - 
at the l(\-service training conference that took plfitce in March and gave a,, 
t^lk on parent involvement^ based in part on her experlenceis* with other 



communities. ParentVwere somewt\at disappointed to discove'^ that Wrs. ' v 
Gregsdn^s rematks were given at 'a ses^slon^ that wa^ attended only by parents, 
in many respects, her rj^mdrks woi4d have betn. eyen.mpre approp^ate for J- r 
teachers and other staff , members in 9tder - tii/develbp their understanding . 
of th6 parent invpiv^meftt activities., * \ ' - ' . ^ / 

3. There is one related- djevfelopment that took plate in Spring 1972^ to take 

^. . ■ ■ , • - /-^ ' ' ■ ^ . * ■ 

effect 'for the year 1972-73. At the time that Sponsof B was negotiating - 

'hisWnual contra<5t renewal for, -1972-7% a decision was made by .'Follow* ^ 

Through to terminate the sppnfpr's activities in support parent lrtv<)i^ve* 

menf . Primarily, tKls meant tWt field^^epresenyatlves (sdch as* Dr . 'Hert2t> 

for. this component would' no longer be supported for any. of Sponsor B's* 

project* However, aupport; for. parent^lnvolvemeht as part of the local 



projects would continue. We haye^ noted that these field representatives 

had never taken a very active role in the development of parent involve-- 

ment. As a tesult» the initiative had gradually been taken over by the 
■ " ^ . * • . «. . ' ■ 

. projects theaselves. lhus> it is not surprising that the role of these 

■ ' ' \. • ' ■ > 

field supervisors in support of parent involvement had remained undefined- 

or that their^ervices were viewed as expendable when contracts were being 

renegotiated. ' ' 

4» Bob Remson has been able Jto develop very effective working relationships 

between the ptbject and the school system but there are rather significant 

^ ^Imitations within which he must operate. These iimitatlohs are oi two 
kinds. First, there is no onfe !ln a responsible position within the school 
system who is particularly involved in project's affairs; not is there 
anyone who takes an active role ^^n reviewing the project'^ accomplishments 
or in considering what implications it might have for the school system as 

' a whole. Indeedv^Bob Remson had Indicated that the project Would not be 

likely to continue in the absence of outside support. Undoubtedly » this 

lack of active support from key administrators has an effect on principals 

and teachers In that there is x^o particular incentive' for their becoming 

too actively involved. A second limitation^ i that' Bob Remson, himself, 

Is not particularly in a position to take initiative on behalf of the 

project. Although he is extremely effective Iq hicf work for the project, 

one concludes that his Job is to. run the project so that there are few 

complications that have to be dealt with byjhis superiors. In this sense, 

it Is not surprising that he is particularly effective in his support for 

the instructional component and is much less active in planning or giving 
f 

, support to the program of parent involvement; 

^^^^ » * 

5k Perhaps^ as a corollary of this particular set of relationships between 



the project and the school systemi little attention If any has been given 
tt> the development of any long-range plans for the future of the project. 
It functions faltly well as a d|3monstratlon project but It Is difficult to 
predict }:hat It will have any lasting Itnpact.on the remainder of the 
school system*^ ^ 

Beginning with 1972-73, there are two Important personnel changes 
i4:hat are worthj noting, although we are not yet in a position to assess the 
significance ojE these changes for the funcC:lorilng of the project. Bob 
Remsoii has become principal of one of the elementary schools and Is^ quite 
pleased about this promotflon. In addition, Mr. Colby has received a dif- 
ferent assignment within Sponsor B^s organizati6n and will no longer be 
available to, work with th^ project. 

' Project B2 . This project is the only or>e of the four under study in 
which th< superintendent has been actively involved throughout the history 
of the project. The importance of this fact becomes particularly appai;ent 
as long-range Issues begin to become of increasing importance. \ 

■ ' ' ■ ' ' • • . ■ ■ \ 

luring 1970-71 i Mrs. Brooks had served as Field Representative for the \ 
two projects Bl and B2. , When she resigned, she was replaced in both projects 
by Mr* Colby. As in Project Bl, this change had little effect on the 
project as Mr. Colby began to worl^ very effectively with the Project staff. 
There was also a change in the Follow Through Director. Mrs. Millar re- 

I. ' .-^ ■ \ , : . , . v- ■ / " ■ 

signed to fill another position within the school system and was replaced 
by Dr. Marbert , iwho also has the titj^e of Coordinator of Federal Funds, 
This change represented an attempt , on the part of the school system to 
provide for better integration between the project and the school $ysten 
and for better utilization of the va\iety of Federal funds that were Wall- 
able to the school system* Dr. Marbert had previously been coordinator of 
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^ ■ \ 

Title I funds, was well respected within the school system, and a very 
appropriate choice for this position. 

There were two other changes that affected the program o.{. parent in- 

: , ... .^^-.i 

volvement and served to strengthen It. During 1970-71, Mr. Shipley had 

served ar. Parent Coordinator. He had never felt comfortable 'In the position 

and had been rather Ineffective • When he resigned he was replaced by 

Mr. Cheney, who had previously served as Assistant Director of the local 

Community Action Program. He was one of several Individuals who had been 

quite critical of the rather ineffective program of parent Involvement. 

In hiring him into this position, there w4s the very clear expectation that 

he would play a much more active role in attempting to strengthen this 

program. Somewhat coincidentally , the Sponsor^s Field Representative for 

1 ■ ' - 

Parent Involvement^ Dr. Gordon , had resigned because he was about to leave 

University B. Hewas replaced by Dr. HertVi who functioned^ in a similar^ 

capacity in Community 91 » 

There were a number or significant consequences to thesp changes in 

personnel » 

1, The shift 'from Mrs. Miller to Dr. Marbert represented an awareness by 
the superintendent that certain problems facing the project had been solved 
and that some additional problems were deserving of greater attention. As 
a corollary, the job requirements for the Follow Through Director had 
evolved and it was appropriate to appoint someone with a rather different 
set of qualifications. Mrs. Miller had been very helpful in the implementa- 
tion of the instructional component. As an experienced teacher and former 
principal, she was well equipped for the period during which empltasis was 
placed on the strengthening of these activities. The instructional com- 
ponent now functioned quite effectively and no longer needed to be the 
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major focys of attention of the Follow Through Director. On the other 
hand, the supetlntendent was- concerned. about improving the relatlonshipd 
betweien the project ahd the schools in whlcih it operated* He was also 
concerned abo^ut the development of some long-range plans for the future 
of this projedt In relationship to the school system. In addition, the 
superintendei)t was of the opinion that schools did not take maximlun ad- 
vanti^ge of the variety of Federal funds that were available to thi^m^ For 

example, in t|ie past^ little £ittempt had been made to develop som!e co*-* 

\ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ , . . ' ' ' \ ■ . 

ordinated plaAs for the use of Title I as well as Follow Through funds. 

\ ■ ■ ... ' ■ , ^ ' -. 

Thus, Dr. Marbi^rt was selected in response to this shift in em[^hasiS| as 

\ ■ ■ - ' , ■ ' - ■ \ 'J 

, someone who would emphasize the development of long-range planning for 

the use of all Federal funds and who would emphasize the improved Integra- 

tlon of the project into the functioning of the school system. 

2. Similarly, the choice of Mr.'^eney as Parent Coordinator represented 

an attempt to place greater emphasis on parent involvement and to provide 

for more effective integration between the instructional .component and 

parent involvement. In this respect, It is important to' note that Dr* 

Prentice and Dr. Marbert were quite in sympathy with the objective of • 

strengthening the, parent involvement activities and with providing support 

for Mr. Cheney in his position parent coordinator. Mr. Cheney has 

proved to be a wise choice. He is very active ahd energetic and has been / 

quite successful in strengthening the P AC and other related activities^. 

From the parents' point of view, there' are a number of reasons why they . 

feel more optimistic. First, there is the optimism of Mr. Cheney himself , 

in contrast to the rather passive outlook of Mr. .Shipley during the previous 

year. Secondly, it has become obvious that Mr. Cheney is an appropriate 

channel of influence and communications between parents, the project staff, 
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and the school system:, l*e, he has developed effective Working relation- 
ships with Dr, Herbert, Mr. Colby, Dr. Prentice, and other key Indfviduals. 
By way o£| contrast, in Coomunity Bl Mrs. Shields wad perceived as operating 
aotnewhat in isolation froni the rest of the project and as not being in d 
position to influence either the project or the school syst^m<> Finally, 
there was the awareness that parent Involvement had become jan Integrated 
part of the total project effort and that project planning|i^took into 
account all of the major project components. For exampiy, Mr. Cheney be- 
gan to be included in the project planning and decision^^maklng and was 
quite well Informed about the projept as a whole. Mr^l Shields was less 
likely to be Included In project planning and less likely to be aware of 
what was happening with other project activities. 

3. Mr Cheney has taken some quite concrete, steps in' order to improve the 
parent involvement act ivitled, particularly those taking place outside the 
classroom. In the past, there has be^n a single PAC represent/ing parents 
in all of the Follow Through schools. trMr* Cheney has supported the dewl- 
opment of mini-PAC^s at each of the schools served by Follow Through, al- 
tTiough all of the minl-PAC's are components of the original pyiC. AIsq PAC 
meetings have been scheduled at different 8choo],s throughout ^he year, 6n 
a rotating basis. Thus, the^re is an attempt to build upon existing relar / 
tionships among parents and on existing affiliations Vith individual 

schools. On the assumption that parents need some training Ih order to ! 

■ ^ • » 

run meetings, develop activities, and exercise leadership, he has been 

V. ■ ' ' ' - . 

at^l^empting to make use of som^ adult educati<^n classes which would provide 

appropriate training and which would also focus qn what parcuts can do at 

home in order to encourage^and reinforce their children. Thus, Mr* Cheney^ 

sees himself very much in the position of a trainer who is atteinptlng to 



encourage parents to t^ake over responsibility fpr the devel^opment ot the 
program of parent Involvement* * . . < ^ 

4, Partly as a consequence of /the active suppoirt from Df. Parent ice andf ^ 
Dr. Marbert, teachetia and principals seem to be quite acceptin*g o f tl\0 

e ' . ' : ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■' f . " 

more*.actlVe prdgrazm of parent Involvement and more opelt to Influente from 
pai;ent8 and cbomunlty members*' Patent Involvement, as it. affects schools 

and classrooms I cannot proceed without introducing some changes Into the 

. / ■ ■ ■■ " ■ \ . ^ • - ' 

functioning of; schools; And both teachers and principal^ have to accofh- 
modate to these changes; ' .As lojxg as_ there is active Support froifi the ; 
school system as a whole, as syflpibollzed by the support of the superintendent, 
th^se chang'es can take place wit^iout lindue disruption. However, in the < 
absence' of thls^ active support , ^ teachers and principals appear to be very 
uncertain about how to respond and are more lll^ely to resist the possibility 
of change. ^ ' . 

5. Dr. Prentice continues to keep principals and othsr adminidtrator^ In- 
formed^ about the Follow Through project and to keep them involved with 
long-range planning for the future of the project. In this respect, thdre. 
is aii open channel for communications between the proJect\and the school 
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system, including those ptincipals whose ^hpols do not contain Follow 
Thtough classrooms. There is also a continuing attempt .being made tq 
ensure that the school system as a whole has something to learji from the \ 

/' ■ . ' : ■ ' /■ ^ ■ • . ■ ^f'"" : • ■ ■ 

project as it continues to develop* = ^ . 

. , ■ ■ ' \ . , - * 

Suanary 

We vill conclude vlt^ a brief summary /of the current status of theae 

*four, project 8 as veil as scwie commehts about the developmental seqtMncsB tha^ 
have been characteristic of each of thetoi * - 

.... y . ■ 3 ' 

l\ All four projects have been reasonably succeissful wl^h their iwple'jnentat' 
of the instructional components • However, the instructional component in" 
Project A2 haia suffered soaevhat because the cohtlnulng friction betveen ^ 



the project and those principals responsible for Follow Through classroomsV 
Teachers in the project ate affected by this friction vhich» in turn, has 
effects on the team^of adults who are responsible for the classroom 
activities* * 

2. Two of-the projects (Al and B2) have been reasonably successful in their 
development of a program of parent involvement V both within the schools as 
well as* in outside activities. In Project Al, the support Of the one 
j^eleVant principal has been particularly important. In Project B2, there 
has been active support from the siqperintendant vhlch* in tumi Has led to 
support from the relevant principals^ 

The remaining two projects (A2 and Bl) have experienced greater dlf-^ 
ficuity with parent ^nyolveoient activities, partly because of uncertain 
support from the school system 4nd from individual principals and patTly 
'because of aome inability to define a set of objectives for these activitie 
'3. I All four projects have become more concerned about the future, par^ 
tlctliarly because of some uncertainty about the future for the Follow 
Through program as a whole. Only one community <B2) has been particulavl 
successful in the development of a mechanism for long-range planniiig tha 
would include representation from the school system as Well as the project* 
One other community (A2) has experimented with a mechanism for planning in 
tHe form of a model management committee bi&t there are still a number of 
issues to be resolved before this committee will be able to function 
effectively. \ ^ ' ' 

As one revi^Vs the siiccesd these projects and their di^velopmental ^ 

histories » it is c^ear that success has been partly a function of the 

V ^ ■ / M . - . ' ^ ' 

lability of the proje6^ staff to carry out a program of organizational* 

dk^velopaent and to mana^ effectively a program of organizational change. 
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We are using th^ tera "organizational development" to refer to the changes 

fy^ ^ ■ -^^ • ■ ' . 

taking ijlace.|*lthln the project staff ltdelf; to their ability to 14?ntlfy 
rolea and ftmctlons that must; be performedi io train individuals tp carry 
out th^^se/functlons^ and to jnaintain staf^ morale* With the terk 
^organiz'ijitronal change''^ Ve are referring to the fact that the project 
itself l^^pjytjt^^^ system (the school system as well as 

the ooimunlty). Similarly, the pi^ jifct^^^^^^ respond Ible -for^ the 

establishment and maintenance of relationships to this larger social 
system and for the inltiation^of certain changes in the larger social, 
system tH at are essential for project success* 

Consider^ for example I the instructional component vith its emphasis 

< - , - , ■ >^ 

on classroom activities. In , all four projects revievedi there is a team 

of adults under the supervision of a teacher that is responsible for 

classroom activities. The Successful implementation of . a sponsor* s 

model is Very substantially a function of the ability of this team to ^ 

learn the sponsor's model. To some extent i the conq[>lexity of the'sponsor's 

m6del has some effect on the ease vith vhich teachers will learn it. Yet • 

projects also provide svqppoi^ to these teams in the sense that certain 

I . . " , - ' . ' , ■ - / 

individuals are responsible for the training of classroom personnel as 

/ ■ ,f ' ■' '■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

well aa providing them yith emotional siJ|>port. 

In addition, there is a second level of support for which the sponsoi^ 
and the sponsor's representative have responsibility! To be specifiQi 
we have pointed out that there are individuals on each project staff who 
function prinjarily as trainers. In turn, they are dependent on the * 
sponsor's field representative who functi<»i8 as a trainer of trainers 
and the trainer's success is influenced by the ability of th€^ trainer of| 



tralQorii to carry out his or her re8i)6n8lbilitle8.'' j ' 

There is one additional level of . support that is of ei^ificant^e* 
The field representative is' also in need of support from/^he sponsor^s 
organisation ^^iai thiis support may be in the for« of currieUlun ttaterialSi 
"assistance in the development of a training program, /assistance in the. 
dftvelopnent of monitorinis procedures > as yell, as emotional support t . 
The libility of the sponsor's orgsnita^ipn to provide fofj* these forts of 
support can have inqportant effects on ^h^ behavior oif the field- ^ 
representative which will in turn have an imgportant^ influence^|>n the 
evolution of ths* local project activities* In shorti the success df the 
instructional effort depends on the success vith which certain primax^ 
activities in the classroom can be inplemented. But there is .a chain 
of siiqpportirig activities beginning with the training provided to the 
teaching staff and leading back through the, field representative to the 
sponsor^s organization which is essentlid for the successful implementation 
of the instructional component. / 
' 1 One can carry out a similar an^ys is of the parent involvement 
component* Again there are some primary activities focusing on the 
iparticipation 6f parents* in the school and classroom and on their 
pairticipatton in the PAC» Aa with the ihatructio^al component, theri 
are also svqpporting activities that can Influence the success of the 
parent Involvement coi^ponentT However, the emphasis on parent parti cipa- 
tion appears to h^ve suffered for at least twd reafions* First, there is 
some la<jk of clarity about the objectives of a program of parent involve- - 
ment and therefore about those primary activities that one hopi&s to v 
implementt Secondly ^ projects have only gradually been able to identify 
thoite secondary activities that are essential to the support of a program 



of pio^nt Involvement « For extuqyle^ parent coordinators have often had 
little guidanoe in defining liheir own roles and s one have been iiUlte 
uncertain About the> defiriitidn bf thelir »dp«mflibilltl6a. Similarly, 

it i$ oiily recently t^at sponeori aa veli aa local projecte have begun to 

.. f ' -■ . ■ • ■ • ' . ' ' ■■ " - . • • ' " . "' ■ • '•, 

recogpite that parents need aoM form of training assistance If they are 

to t9kt over/a wider variety of reBponaibilities and that provisions for ^ 

the devalopoent of training mate ri als ( a currl culum) are also ii»portant 

for the success of parent involveBisnt. Thua> projects in many respeetf 

have been more success fid vl^h the . Implement atipn of ihe instructional ^? 

rather than the paarent involvement, component • We vould predict that 

consideralSAa inq^rcYetBent can be. Anticipated in the fut%re vith the progiwns 

of parent involvement. ' . 

We have placed' considerable enp^asie/on the first stage of, broject 

deyelopment^^hat of project initiation^ and on the need for broad ^ 

l^participationS^thin a community in the initial decisions being made iibout 

a project* Thele would appear to be several 'reasons for this par til3\dar , 

emphasis* During project initiation ^ a pattern of relationships between 

project^ school^ end community is first established which can havb a* 

significant effect on th<t<^lity of the projei^t to function as a change 

agent* Fbr example » in Community A2, relationships to a school principal m 

to the members of tlie school administration^were estsblished which, have 

facilitated the Implementation of the project* By way of contrast, in • 

Community A2^, princi^ala were intially offended, and their lack of cooper-^ 

ation has seriously hampered the evolution of the project* 

Secondly t during project initiation certain Initial perceptions are 

\ " " - ■ .■ . ■ ' / ■ - ^ \ ■ ' ' ^ \ - 

eatablished which may either facilitate of im/ede the development of a 



project. Finally, during this initial stage, some prelindnaiy mechanistns 
are estabfished that pro vl^de for commuAi cations between the project and 
the school system. For example , in Conjnunities ,A1 and B<?, mechtolsms 
vex% developed (and have continued to deveJ.op) which have led to a construe 
tive pattern of problem-solvlni? Involving the project and the school 
system* In this^ fashion, changes have taken place which have been 
beneficial both for project as well as for school systeMi In Community ; 
A2 a rather different set of mechanisms began to ^ develop which h;ifts - , / 
Impaired the effectiveness of the project and made it difficult' for, 

• the project staff to aict' as change agents in their relatl<mshipi; with the 
school system« * - 

We have nbted also that the Follow Thro^igh assumption thai the first 
year of project activities should be counted as an implementation year - 

during/which it Is premature to evalu?tte project effectiveness - appeajrs 

- ^ , ^ ^ \ ' ^ ' ' ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ ' : ■/ ■ ' . '\ 

* to bV'a reasonable oit}e. It; fO^es at^ l(feast a year before project, - 

" (activities begin to stabilise such that one ^an begin to evaluate the* , > 
accomplishments of the^ instructional of parent Involvement components* 
Similarly, it seems fair to conclude that the success of a sponsor In 
a particulate Community 1^ only partially a function of his educational 
model« Successful' implementation is, also a functii^T^^ administrative . ; 
abilities in bxillding a PX^ojVcJ; organisation and in facilitating the 
processes ^of organizational chang)e« — 
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' t ThcN evaluation effort that ve want tq review has been undertaken by the 

* ■ - *■ • . , * , • " . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ,' " 

Urban and Social Syatema Division of the Stwifbrd Research Institute under™^ 

* ' . " - ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ . * ' ' ■' 

contract Vith the Follow Througji Branch, In many respects > the History 

of this effort Is both storny a{i well as controveralaa.# v The project has, 

■■■■ - ■ -li . . /^ '\ ^ , ■ ■ ' • . ■■ 

now passed through three aajor stages of development. Those associated with 

the evaluation effort first went through an initial "crash" period Ip which • 
they were '/tltoost pyervheltned by the magnl^tude of the effort f^ir tttilch they , 
,vere responsible as they became aware Qf their limited resourced ani^ of . 
Impending deadlines. This period was followed by one of considerable ^ro^ress 
during which the administration and organization of the. evaluation effort ^ 
began to ^stabilize V. and the staff began to feel more optimistic^ More, 
recently^ they. have been confronted with a series of crises v^lch have 

led to a slgnlf leant reorganization. ■ ^ \ There Is an itpportant sense 

■ <■ ■ ' ' ' ■ » "* ' ' . ' ' * ■ 

^in tyhlch we feel that the evaluation effort should-ltself be';^;lewcd as an- 
e3q>ertmental attenopt to Organize the evaluation of a large-a cale' demon- 
stration progran.. - ' " , • ' • 



1. Hw«v»r» dvrlng the past year (1972-73), portions of thl8« responsibility 
Ijaye beert delegated" to the Huronf' Institute and Abt Associates. A detailed 
sxaalnatlon of their e/forts IsVbeyond the scope of this*. report.* . 



Thus, -our purpose la' to try to document what can be learned from this 
experiment and to reach certain conclusions that ought to be applicable 
to the dedlgn and adninlstration of future evaluation efforts. 
• : > Wa need. to warn a reader as he begins this chapter that we have found 
i£ neeesdary to simplify somewhat our description of the evaluatioi;i ^ffott^^ 
particularly the summary of events over the past fgur years. * J 



O^xt-^XI^ not to write history but^rather to examine what can be . 

' learned from these experiences. Accordihgly, we have chosen to w'rite at 
level of ^ detail £>nat la most appropriate for this particular purpose, One 

final comment is^^hat we have made no attempt to evaluate the technical 

j ^ . ', ' . ■ • %» ■ • ^ " - 

competence of the evaluation. Such questions are beyond the .scope of our 
Study* Rather, v/e have ^j^hasized the organization^ of the evaluation 
prograiA^ how that organization developed, and the complex Interrelation-' ^ 

* ships thirt; existed between the evalu^itioh effort and other parts of-tlie ^ 

• ' ' ' ■ \ ' ' ■ '.^ ■ • ■ • ' 

'Follow Througb program. > 

EVaulatlon: Some Pr^llminyrv Considerations ; t • 

• ■ ■ ^ »■ - ' ' " ■ " . 

The Urban and Social Sj^stems Division of the Stanford Resei^rch 

. . * -^^ * - . " . 

: Institute was actually , 

V' . ■ • ■ ^ f " ' ■': ■ ■ . ■ ^ - . 

formed , some months, after the initiation of the Follow Through contract with 
SRI, The proposal was In, fact initiated by the Manpowers Education, land 
i| Behavioral Research Program of SRI. The original contract was ^ 



/. 



signed in "June, 1968. niowever, the initiation of this contract was pre- 
ceded by certain events and influenced by certain considerations that oyght 
to l)e identified*' at this^tlme. More specltically, when SRT wns firftt / 
approaphed by Follow Through, there already existed a point of 

View about evaluation that influericed the decisions being made „ about eval- 
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uatlon and that led^o the estdbXlshpient of^ $ome expectations about what * 
the evaluation effort ought to/te able .to. accomplish. > 

I j ^tx^XiK^^ gepeMl plimate of opinion that - . 

evaluation was indeed impoii^t and that the.U^g rii^ of the 

program would be dependent upon an evaluation* that would a6tes t t* the ' ' 

• ■■. " V '-"^O . - /.;: \ . ., r '\ - " 

"aucc^sa^^ of the program. It la lnter%tirig to* note that this in^^ in 

evaluation is of relatively recent origin. For example ».#CampbellV in 

writing aboufc" "Reforms as ^ExjJelfiwnta^* reJeifa jro everyt)ne*s gpod intentions 



about "continuing or discontJLnuijng programs on the basis 6f proven effec- 
tiveneas.''^ However, he al^o states that "it is a theme of this paper that 
this is not at all so, that most ameliorative programs end up with no 

interpret able evaluation Most observers would agree with Campbexl on 

this particular point* In addition, there was the general Rareness, to . 
which we have previously alluded, that not aM atteppted reforms are sue- 
cessful and- that it is of extreme importance that one be able to evaluate 
the effectiveness of any given progiam. In fact, the necessity for progtiim 
evaluation was written intp the original legislation under which Follow ' 
Through is authorized. 

llie Follow Through evaluation was also influenced by two specific., 
evaluation efforts, on .which Itriuediately preceded it and a eecon<l which 

^ was completed before the end of SRl's first year of activities* Both of , 

> * ■ 

these afe indicative of the difficulties inherent In carrying out a success-* 
ful evaluation. First, there is oito evaluation effort that can rathejr . 
clearly *be described as a failu^^. During 196,7-68, Fallow Through had sup- 
ported a set of projects that were unsponsored. In' addition an Evaluation 
effort had been supp:)rted; however, the results of this effort have never 
been published. Although a final report was submitted, the Follow Through 
staff were not at all satisfied with it and felt that it should not be rer 

leased. We have the Impression that this study, was flawed In many respects 

/ 

and that| there was little tc be learned from the data that had been obtained. 

Some time later, a study was released by the Office of the Comptroller 
General of the United States ,^ entitled, ''Need fot Improving the Admlnistra- 



"^Campbell, D. "Reforms as Experiments/' American Psychologist , 1969, ' 
24, 410. 

^Campbell, op. cit,, p, 410. 

^Comptroller General of the United States. Report to the Congress: Keed 
for Improving the Administration of Study and Evaluation Contracts. August, 
1971, pp. 44. 



tion of Study and Evaluation Contracts.** Ttjelr cbiBm^ts abodt, this' particular 
study are as follows ^d are quite pertinent: / ' 

"A Report produced under the $146,100 contract for the evatuation y 
of project Follow Through was criticized by Office of Education 
ifflciala, including the Director of the Follow Through Branch, 
These of ficials 'stated that the report lacked significant test 
dat'U and 'that it did not accurately reflect the analyses that 
had bjeen completed. They also consljlered .it to be of limited ' 
usefulness because of significant changes in program eqiphasls 
during the contract period* For these reasons they felt that the 
report' * misleading and that distributing it, without revision, 
' would hav0 been irresponsible. 7h$ Director of the Follow 
Through Branch, however, agreed to accept the' report without 
revision because he felt that there was nothing to be gained 
\ from further negotiation with the' contractor i 'V » • > 

The second evaluation was begun in the summer of<,l968 (at about the 
same time that the SRI contract was initiated). This is the Westinghouse- 
Ohio National Evaluation of He^d Start, which appeared in 1969; a recent 
review' of it points out that "The Report was immediately controversial.'^^ 
More importantly, it has continued to be controversial and SRI has attempted 
to pro,fit from the criticisms that were made of this evaluation.^ 



^M, S. Smith and Joan S. Bissell« Report analysis: The Impact of 
JHead Start. Harvard Educational Review, 1970, 40, 51-lOA. 



^The original report is Cicirelli, V. G. , et al. The. I mpa cL of Wead 
Start; An Evaluation of the Effects of Head Start on Chlldreivs^ Cognitive 
and Affective Development , the report of a study undertaken by Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation and Ohio Ifnlverslty under contract B89-A536, Washington, 
D,C,. : Office of Economic Opportunity, June 12, 1969- For a rebuttal to the 

^ criticisms of the report see Cicirelli, V. G* , Evans,. J. W., and J'. Schiller. 
"A reply to the rep'ort analysis.*' Hatvard EducaTtional Review , 1970, 40, 105- ^ 

, 126. For an insightful review of the controversy, sec White, S. H. "The , ■ 
National Impact of Head Start*" In J. Hellrauth, ed. , Disad v anta^'ed Cl\ild , 

Qk" )lume> 3 . Brunner/Mazel: New York, 1970^ pp. 163-184. 



For what reasons has the report been attacked? Some critics have 
raised technical questions aUout the adequacy of the report. ThesA fall 
under tyo headings • There is the criticism that the focus of the 

evaluation was unreasonably and aisleadingly narrow* Mofe specifically, 
some critics Hould charge, that the fpcus of the study was' limited to the 
measurement of "academic achievement ai.J that insufficient attention vas •> 
paid to the assessment of other cognitive, affective, and motivational 
changfe$ i/e. , too narrow a range of accomplishments was being measured* 
Anotherset of criticisms has to'do with statistical issues: the design of 
the study, sampling procedures, and the statistical 'interpretation of the ^ " 
data. 

There is one other major criticism that has been leveled at the study. 
'Tiis has to do'witfi^tbe conclusions reached,' namely, in implying that Head ' 
Start was perhaps a "failure'* or at best a very limit^'ed success. Let us 
note that .these two critical themes hav^e a tendency to interact. There were 
^any who Wanted to believe that the program had been successful simply be- 
cause it had to be successful. Given this orientation, one might easily want 
to conclude that perhaps it was the study that was flawed , rather than the 
program. For our purposes, we have no need to take sides in the controversy. 
But this study had also been authorized by OEO which was now the source of 
funds for Follow Through* , The conclusion to he drawn was that a second con- * 
trover^y ought to be avoided and that the Follow Through evaluation ought to 
be above reproach. . » 

In short, the SRI effort has been influenced by two similar evaluation 
efforts, one of which was controversial while the other was quietly buried. 
It has" also been affected by certain Issues that could never bo resolved 
within OEO and \^ic^((tere inherited in part by Follow Through. These Issues 



arls^ between those who support reform as a moral Imperative and those who 
propose a possible reform on an experimental basis, with flnd.1 Judgments 
to be bas^d on* an assessment of outcomes; ""However, let \x% note that these * 
conflicts may take place within certain Individuals who have sympathy f^r 
both points of view as wjSlT^as between Individuals who may support one 
position rather than thfe other* / ' 

^In a 8ense» these conflicting philosophies of 'reform vs> research and 

- ■ -. ■• ■ • . - ^ ' ■ ^> . ^ ' 

development aVe another form of the conflict over Follow Through as a 

service program rather than as an experimental program to which we pre- 

viously referred In Chapter Two. In what respects might an evaluation 

effort be influenced by thesQ differing polntst of view? If one lot)ks at 

Follow Through as a refbrm, then evaluation tends ^o become a necessary 

evil, designed to convince those who doubt rather thpn thpse who alteady _ 

believe* If one is cotnnltted to ^ service program as a reform, then one 

tends riot to be neutral about the kind ot. outcome one is prepared to accept 

Positive results confirm that the program has been implemented. Negative 

results are unexpected and may imply that those responsible for implemen** 

tatlon should be blamed^ for lack of effort, competence, or motivation. 

However, ad an experimental program, one 'may be willing to accept negative 

results as an indication that the reform was substantially in erroxi^^an^^ 

that other alternatives should be considered* Then, too, there are implied 

issues about who.shouljl control the evaluation. As an experiment, one may 

want tb^recommend that the evaluation be Impartial and carried out by some 

separate and Independent facility. As a reform, one 1$ more likely to 

view evaluation as a service to the program and to be controlled by those 

who hj^ve a stake in its success. 

■■> - 

Let us now return to the SRI evaluation effort and to an evolutionary 
Bview of its activities. 



Pjpoject Initiation ^ 

Dub|ng the Winter and Spring of 1968, the Follow ThrCu^^Branch con- 
tacted several organizations in order to ask if they might want to subniit 
proposals for the evaluafidn of the Follow Hirough Program* • This request 
coincided wi|Ji some recent decisions about Follow Through that had important 
implications for an evaluation effort. For example, the^ decision had been 
reached that Follow Through would emphasize planned variation in th^ form of 
a quasi-expeifimental effort* Secondly , sponsors were to be introduced as a 
primary agent of educational c^nge: they were to be responsible for the ' 
^'experiments. From an evaluation point of view the sponsors would become 
one of the most important independent variables. Finally, as we indlcSated 
previously, the services of the evaluation contractor for X967-68 had been 
terminated. i , 

Let us nota^that the change from a set of unsponsored projects in t • 
1967--68 to a set of sponsored projects in 1968-69 meant that the complexity 
of a possible evaluation effort had been signl^f leant ly increased; in return, 
the, potential to, be gained from the effort had also been increased. With 
unsponsored projects, it was neither particularly feasible to follow a 
philosophy of planned variation nor to think of evaluation as an experiment. 
By early June, SRI, through what is now its Urban and Social Systems 

Division, was prepared to submit a proposal which was then reviewed in a 

7 

series of meetings with Follow Through, assisted by some outside consultants. 
During the same time period, similar proposals were submitted by other 
potential contractors. Finally, In June, 1968, the decision was made. to 
accept the SRI proposal and a contract was/slgned, to take effect, immediately* 



7* Dr. Richard Snyder > Chief of the Research Section for Follow through, along 
with members of his staffs had the major responsibility for representing 
Follow Through in these negotiations. On occasion, representatives from 
OEQ' would be included, along vlth Dr. Robert Egbert, Follow Through Director; 

^ ^4 . 



The two key Individuals in preparing this proposal were Philip H» 
Sorensen and Milliam G, Madow and these two individuals subsequently func- 
tioned as director and associate director irrespectively , of the study, 
Sorensen^ Is an educational psychologist with a variety of relevant experi- 
enced. He had been working on an evaluation of a progr^ of compensatory 
education in San Francisco and is particularly knowledgeable J^n the field 
of testing, measurements, and experimental design* Madow was trained as a 
mathematician and has specialized throughout his career in the area of 
mathematical statistics. He has had considerable experience with the inter- 
pretation of survey data through the S, Bureau of the Cenaus, although 
^he was somewhat new to the f ieird of educational evaluation. Both individuals 
were sen:l|<Dr members of the^RI staff at that time and were assisted by a 
small nutriber of SRI colleagues in. the preparation of the proposal. 

Since that time, there his appeared some, criticism of the decision to 
select SRl^s evaluatj^on proposal 'and we would like to include some examination 
to this process pf choosing amongst alternative evaluation proposals. Let us 
first^ry to reconstruct' as best we cai\ how the decision was made. 

\e Follow Tarough staff first attempted ,to identify several organiza- 
tions wm) were experienced in the' field of educational evaluation. These 
were asked to submit proposals,. In- 
terestingly enough, there were no univeriity-based organizations that ac- 
tually tespouded, tjhough some had been contacted initially.^ In 
general, university-based organizations terid to be small, at least by com- 
parison with SRI dr other similar private organizations, and It was apparent 

that a rather large organization would be essential for this particular 
(svaluationt 
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^However the unsuccessful 1967-68 evaluation had been carried out by a 
"niversity-based contractor. / 
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Secondly, the Follow Ihrough Director has indicated .that spine proposals 

' " ' :r. , . ^ ; . ,. / ■ K 

were eliminated for being faulty in two respects. First, the dttempt to J • 

o ^ '\ " . *■ - , . 

define ^sgnd analyze what would be included in the evaluation was ihadequate. 

Secondly, it was unclear who would be responsible foic carrying out the , 

program and which key individuals were willing and able to commit themselves 

to carrying out' the evaluation./ SRI was selecteid because they responded i"n% * 

some detall^ tp the question of what they proposed to do and to the xjuestion 

of which Individuals (Sorenseh and Madow) would be responsible. - * . 

From our interviews with key staff members of Follow Through we can 

infer that the following set of criteria vas employed in selecting an 

evaluation contractor. There h^d to be some indications that the contractor 

(or really the pptential d;trectors of the project) was competent in^ certain 

i • • • r ^ . 

substantive areas and particularly in the fle^lds of educational measurement ** 
and evaliiation as well as statistical analysis and Experimental design,^ In 
addition/ it w^s clear that the contractor would have to assemble, 'train knd 
coordinate a rather sizable staff that would operate on a nation-wi'd^ scale. 
Thus, the director would have to be competent in building, admlnisterinj; and 
maintaining a rather complex organization. What was perhaps lesd^ 

clear initially wa^ ^hat these same ditectors would have to be quite skillful 



in recognizing the interdependence oi their activities with those of other . 
^Follow Through sub-systems. rOnly 'i^ter did it become apparent that the 
* problems of coordination anri conflict resolution among sub-systems would 
become increasingly important. At ariy rate, SRI satisfied these criteria - 
and i'ts selection seemed to be a reasonable cl^bice. , 
Having obtained the contract, SRI th^n moved .Inta. an initial ph^se of 

activity in which a number of issues had to be faced and some provisional 

. ^ ^ - * ■ 

^ decisions had to be made. 'This initial period had somewhat t^e character 
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of a developmental period which came to an end^in the Fall of 1969. By that 

tlme» SRI had accutnulated 'enough experience to be able to evaluate its 

efforts and to Introduce some important administrative and prganizational 

changes. Let us now review the experience of .July, 1968 to Fall; 1969, a 

period pf a littie^over a yearns duration. * s 

After the contract wdF signed, Sorensen has ijvdicated that h4 *f elt ^ 

enormously elated $nd challenged. Madow also was quite pxclted about. the 

problems of analysis and design that had to be solved* . Sorensen hjaS also 

indicated that, ixi developing a project organlzdtibn , he of ten felt that 

they wete ''consis^tently behind," both qualitatively and Quantitatively:. 

iie#; there were too many decisions to ))e made and too much to be dorte, 

given the 'Staff at hand and the pressures of Ciiae. . , 

What were the problems that had to be' traced during thiS/^eripd? 

they included the following: . 

1\ , It was important that the 6bjcctlves of the evaluation effort 

^ y be clarified. Of course, the objectives of the evaluation 

effort had to be cor^sistent with and follow from the objectives 

for ::he total program, Here are tyo representative statements 

of objectives. Tli^ first dtted December ,/ ISl 69 related to the first 

yearns activities. The second is dated March , •*f97.0 and is part of 

a^roposal for the evaluation activities oi^l970-71# • 

"The. overall purpose of the evaluation's to assess the Impact 

of Follow Tlirough on pupils, parents, schopl personnel, members^ 

of the community, ahd the school as a social institution in 

. * those settings where Follow Throygh pj^ogra^^ are Initiated/' 

, "The ultimate purpose of the evaluation of Follow Through is 
to develop evidence to help guide policy declsiot^s about the 
''design and 'Implementation of educational and social programs 
* Intended to ameliorate the Impact of poverty and its cohcom- 
mirarfts," . . > ' ' 



In this same 1970-71 proposal are some additional statenients that are pertinen 
'->■'% ' ^ ■ • ' , * , 

"The full sw^ep ol Follow Ih rough may be appreciated best If it 
is perceived not only as an experiment in eaiJly childhood educa-*" , 
, / tion, but also as ah eSioit to induce the. social changes that 

will' reinforce and amplify the, educational effortij so that they 
may "succeed and persist/^ ' " i , . 

. >*•>'■ * 

Finally, ' v / , - " / 

• - ' • / ■ ^ 

>\ "In the analysis of Follow Hirough performance and effects, data 
/ . must be obtained that -relate to the levels of functioning and the 
changes function of all parts pf the system./ Ihese.data must 
be sought not only^ for their own importance but also because it 
is essential tp determine the impact of e^ch part of "the system . 
on the development of the^chlld an^d oh the persistency of * any 
gains m^de in the c.ild's developn^ent.^' * . ' . % 

One canHnfex from these statements a number of obje ^ttves that 

- ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ' 

would be expected to honor and, by so doing, would be coimnltting itself 

to^ari extremely^ ambitious undertaking* There were also some specific 

expectations about the evaluatlpn effort that h$id to be taken into account, 

some of wli|.ch were made explicit in the original contract while others 

could pnly be inferre^d as a result of experience as part of the Follow 

.... ' ' > * ' ' . 

Through program. For example, the initial contract made clear that SRI . 

wap responsible for the development of a program of evaluation' rather than, [ 

for carrying put an already existing design. Now, in some respect's, one 

Mght want to t^e. the position, that the design should have been developed 

by Follow Through with SRI responsible, only for carrying out the design. 

Yet the Follow Through |:rogram had evolved so rapidly over the preceding 

few montljjS that there clearly had been neither time nor resources av^llablj^ 

for the development of such a design/ More itriportantly, contracts with the 

spor '^rs were still being written at the same time that' SRI was beginning 

its efforts. /And the sponsors were "as yet an unknown quantity. By that we 

. ■ ■ ^ ■ 

mean to imply that Follow Through was not; yet clear about the objectives and ^ 

' - ' ' ' * " ■. , 

orientations of the sponsors and,* indeed, it soon became clear' that most 
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sportsor3 were unable to give dear ^nd precise statement^ about wi^at they 
hoped to accomplish. Nevertheless, the sponsors, in Somi to-be-de£ined - 
sense, represented a major ^variable" even though, one waslnot yet clear * 
about the definition of this variable or any predicted relationships to ' 
some Independent. variables that would represent acconvUshtlent, 

There yrfr two additional expectations that were less fprraally stated. 
One was that evalu9tidn>ould be a "collaborative effoift" ill that the 
program as, a whole would; collaborate li-i the development, of an evaluation • 
design. This is an extremely ambiguous statement and we me^n simply to <> 
imply that SRI might be epcpected' to be responsive to the opinions of 
sponsors, projects, comopinities, parents, as well as the Follow Through ' 



staff. Xt' is quite clear that, initially, SRI had. very little i<ea about- 
the possible consequences of such a collaborative effort, plnally Dr 
Snyder proposed that, durlnc the first year, evaluations shbuld emphasize 



sei^vice for the implementation of the local projects and tjiat the first year 
* 'a|iould be considered as an ejqiloratory year. The implications of thisVattl- 
cul^r expectation will be discussed subsequently. ' / ^ ^ 

Taking all of fch'ese inputs into account, SRI was a^()arently expected to 
commit itself to all of the following objectives; / 

^a. With respe^it/to the assessment of change in children , 'SRI was 

prepared to assess ,change's' that were non-cogiyitive and motivational 
' ^ as well as cogniUve. In part, this breadth of focus was essential' 

in order to avoid some of the criticisms that had been made of the r 



. •■ ' Head Start Evaluation. Isi additloA, a i)(arrow focus would have been 

incompatible with the differences^ amo^/ spo^isorsV particularly with ' 
/ respect to what they hoped to accompiish, For example , there were 

some sponsors who were placing prifaary emphasis' o^S the^acqut&ltion' - 

ERs^C cognitive skills. But there were other sponsors whose primary - 



emphasis* was on the development of favorable attitudes toward 
school^ toward oneself as well as, on le^arnlng. to explore* to take 
initiative, etc^* This latter group of sponsors was. cqncerned lest 
SRI define change tod narrowly, ip ways that would place their ' 
efforts at ^a serious disadvantage. Ihere were also sponsors who 
placed a major empljasls on the' desirability of institutional / * 
^change and who felt tHat'^'these objectives should be Included in 
the , evaluation desig!j\<> - . , ' * 

The scope* of the evaluation" effoi-t was broad in; another * 

' a . f . 

respect J SRI was bottmitted to the assessment of change • > 

in teachets, parents, and other, key adults, aS well as 



to. the assessment o& changes within pertinent institu- 

tlons and local communities; ^ \ \ ^ 

^SRl-was also committed to an assessment ' that could be 

i ^ ■ . ' ■ 

described ds "formative'' as well as ''sutmnatlve. " " ' , 

By formative , we mean that the data doll'ected were to, 

• ' ' >: ' • / , 

be useful to^ certain kfey participants for diagnostic 

purposes. For example ^ sponsors and subsequently local 
communities had the expectation that they- yould receive . ' ^ 

information that would hel{^ them tq evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of ^their efforts so that they might; take > 
^corrective action in order to improve their efforts^. 

\lndeeH, Dr. Snyder's cotJtraent's about priorities for '.the fix*st year 

, \ , \ , ■ ' . - ' ' * I 

x^uld ItnpJLy thct the formative evaulation should be primary during 
tl^e firi5t year's operation. By summativeV we. mean that there was 
all^o the expectation that the data would help Follow Through on^ ^ 

\ - -S ■ ' ^ ■■ ■ ■ :• 



HEW /,.0're'ach' some conclusions about the ef £ecflv<^ness of 

, (•■"' , • • . " . . 

the progranh and the d$ta would be pertinent to decision- 
maklltii^ about the long- rvn £ut:ure o£ Follow Through. 

, ThuSj by Implication, Ski was committed to working within several 

time perspectives. There Was a ^ort*run perspective Including at least 

. ' ' , . , 

the first year.wlthl^i whlqh,the data would be used wtthln Follow, Through 
In'or^er to ttnproye the effactlvene^ss of the demonstration, phase* There 
was *a long-run {iferspebtive vlthtn which Follow Through Itself would be 
evaluated by HEW, 0H!0, Congress^ etc. (l^e.^by FolloV Through 's superiors) 

so that decisions could be'made about possible expansion and refunding of 

-■ ■ ' ■ > 

the total program, ■ 

. ' ' 1 " 

d. Finally, the«e was some commitment to the development 

of a theory , that would malce i^ possible to* underst«^nd 

what the data "mefint," i.e., to acnusal interpretation 

of the data 'that were to become ava 1 lable , For exanrple^ 

summative evaluations are often criti<^ized (and rightly 
so> b'ecause they> l^Lmit themselves to measuring the 

accomplishments of a pVogram. They provide little 

■ ' / 

insight for understanding^ these accioiplishments or for ^ 

- \ *^ ' - 

identifying thosc^ factors that hav.: contributed to rliat 

, \ 

particular level of accomplishment. Without an Insightful 



interpratat ioni one has no basis for modifying a . 
program in order to Improve it or for ada^Jting a program 

so' that it mi^ht^ apply in a different set of circumstances. 

With an appropriat^i theory, one would be prepared to explain 
J differences among sponsors; but one also ought to be pre- 
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pftred to explain for each sponeor differencea from one 
V , project to another and to attacl^^ soirie slgnlficonce to 
this variAbllity among projects » 
To soiSD^ extenti this cosiaitroont to theory represented an attempt 
* to inprove on the Head Start Evaluation and to\avoid some of the criticisms 
that had been made of this earlier effort. Indeed^ such an understanding 
would be of great value for sponsors as^ they attempted to iinprove their 
mpdels* It would €dso be*of gre^ value to Folloy Through when it came 
time to make decisions about any large-scale Implementation of "the 
program. * * , - ^ 
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Before continuing, It Is Important to note that It 1$ misleading 
to say that SRI was responsible for the **evaluation^* of Follow Through. 
It would be much more accurate to say cUat they were resp*onsible for the 
"assessment^* of Follow Through and for the collection and organization 
' of data upon which an evaluation migbt be based. For example, by 
"assessment we refer to the .collection of data in a reasonably neutral 
way. By evaluation, we mean to imply that some decisions about modiflca- * 
tions to be introduced into projects and sponsor programs or cbout the 
future of the total program would be made, based on dat/ for the assessment 
and interpretation of outcomes. Clearly, SRI*s role 4s limited to the 
collection of data; evaluation associated with decision-making is soaeone 
else's responsibility (that of the Follov Through Branch)* 

1.- A pecond problem had to do with identifying the activities that 
would have to be carried out in order to ^accomplish the objectives, and in 
some respects, building an organization in order to carry out this set of 
activities. After discussions with Follow Through, an agree- 

ment had been reached that some pupil testing ip forty-seven projects wpuld 
be undertaken in the-Fall of 1968 and that this would be the initial attempt 
to collect some data.' Thus, SRI almdst ininediately committed itself to col- 
lecting data approximately four to five months after the initiation of ttie 
contract. / \ - 

When we listed the objectives that were Initially to be pursued, we 
gave no indication of relative priorities or of a rank-orderjlng of objectives 
according toksrelative importance. Indeed, we are unaware of any written 
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Statement of such a rank-ordering. Nevertheless, within ^ short period of 
time I objectives began to be rank-ordered implicitly as a consequence of the 
activities that were being carried out and the relativa emphasis placed on 
each of these activities. There would appear to be two factors influencing 
the establishment of these implied priorities 4 First / there are the kinds 
of deadlines that one attaches to different activities with some tasks 
having rather immediate deadlines within which they must be completed while 
the completion of others can be postponed until some vague time in the future. 
Secondly, there is the question of whether or not a method of measurement 
already exists in the fotm of an **off-the-shelf ^' test or whether the method 
of measurement has to be c6nstructed- Interestingly enough, the problem in 
meeting deadlines was made more complicated because copyright clearances had 
to be obtained in order to use certain existing tests while all data collec- 
tion fortDS ,had to receive prior clearance from the Bureau of the Budget (now 
the Office of Management and Budget) before they could be administered in 
the field. Thus^ the process of obtaining approval i,or each portion of the 
data collection was, in itself, moderately time-consuming. 

v^ithin less than three months after the initiation of the contract, 
the following activities had been identified and responsibility for each 
had been assigned. These included the following: 

a) Ovetall project administration including responsibility for 
staff recruiting, coordination of the total effort, budget con- 

ir 

trol, and maintenance of the central files. 

The two key^project adml: Istrators (Sorehsen and Madow) were also 
significantly involved in all of the other activities. 

b) Liaison with sponsors. Note that during this period, SRI was 
not as yet familiar with the approaches of the sponsors and, 
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indeed, most- of the sponsors were still in the process of 
' formulating and refining their programs. ThuS| the sponsors 
•were in some respects defining the substantive details of the 
^ "experiments" that were to be evaluated while SRI was simul- 
taneously responsible for the choice of measurements and the 
experimental design. All senior staff members associated with' 
^ the SRI effort were used in this liaison effort. 

c) Developing plans for the assessment of school achievement . 
This included the specification of instruments to be used, a 
preliminary consideration of the field testing procedures that 
were to be followed, plus the responsibility for the variety of 
clearances that had to be obtained. Given the faqt that testing-, 
was to ^tart almost immediately ^ it is not surprising that this 
was a major activity in terms of staCf commitment. Moreover, it 
soon became, apparent that, for this first round of testing, there 
was insufficient time for the development of new methods of 
assessment: i.e^, one had to make primary use of tests that were 
already in prints Thus, these testing procedures were primarily \ 
limited to the assessment of cognitive change and skill acquiattlon. 

d) Plans, for describing the program approaches being used in Follow 
Thtough (at the sponsor and project level) and for the accumullation 
of prog)fam co^t data. . | 

e) \Data Processing and Experimental Design.' Under this heading! there 

were included the selection of e:;^perimental and control grows, 

and some consideration of the cp'st of data collection and ptocessing. 

In addition,' some Consideration; was given to the design of the format 



for a computerized Hata base Jnd to computer methods for the 
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processing of data once It had been accumulated, 
f) A residual category providing for the assessment of parent, 
advisory committee, and staff attitudes toward all components 
of the Follow Through, program. 
There are a number of general observations that might be made about 
this period of*' activity. ' ^ 

a) There was a sense of crisis, of barely be},ng able to manage, 
and of there being too much to do, given the limitation 

^ of time, among the staff. To some extent, this eena^ ot working 

under pressure was a consequence of the inflexi\)le deadline 
they, had to meet in order to move into the field* One might 
ask what would have happened if this deadline had been relaxed. 
' Since SRI was assessing change achieved during a school year, 
.then it followed that their Fall battery of teats should be 
administered early in the school year and the Spring battery 
relatively late. Otherwise the assessment of change would be- 
misleading* In addition, it is our impression that the amount 
of detail that had to be managed had been significantly under- 
estimated* In , principle, to assess school achievement would 
appear like a fairly straightforward task* Perhaps it in 
the abstract but a successful implementation depends upon the 
mastering of aii enormous amount of detail* Note also that ' 
sloppy procedures can not be tolerated. There had to be great 
concern with the quality control of the data collection; 
otherwise the data would be misleading and the evaluation effort 
a waste of time. Finally, SRI was not free to reach decisions 
their own.^ They had to please Follow Through, GEO, as well as 
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the sponsor? and local projects, the magnitude of this 



responsibltl 



Through a^ypc 



ty for coordination with the rest of Follow 



ars also to have been underestimated and probably , 



/ 



for understandable reasons. 

/— 

b) Well-defined Job definitions and a rather precise allocation 
of responsibility to Individuals had not yet been accomplished. 
WltH only a little exaggeration, one might say that everyone 

on t(he staff was involved with everything. 

c) For the first few months at least, much of the activity was 
directed toward the ^iccorapl Ishment of a single objective* the 
assessnjent of cognitive change. As we shall see, activities 

devoted tTO the pursuit of other objectives began to develop 

i . ' 

later during this first year of operations* 

' i 

d) In retrospect, this emphasis on the assessment of cognitive 
change developed a kind of momentum that would be difficult 
to alter. Once having made a major commitment of resour- 
ces to this objectivei it was difficult to reallocate those 
resources. 

I ' . - ■■ ■ ■ ' ' 

; e) Fpr a variety of reasons, a pattern began to develop in 

/ . - • - ' ■ . 

I which sponsors did not look to SRI as a source of formative 
information that could be used by sponsors in modifying 
and improving their programs. One source of difficulty 
had to do with the inability of sponsors to furnish 5RI 
with precise statements of their objectives olc with clear 
descriptions of their models. During the first year at 
least, sponsors were busy enough with their own problems 



^ ^ and collaboration with SRI was of relatively low priority* 
Nevertheless, sponsors coptinued to assume that they 
were not responsible fo^p--the collection of data for . 
as^sstuent of their own programs. In this respec.t^ 
certain misunderstandings appear to havd^ dqvel 
Although Follow Hirough expec ted sponsors to take some 

responsibility for the formative evaluation of their own 

♦ . ■ ■ 

efforts^ most sponsors assumed that SRI was responsible 
for all evaluations^ whether formative or summatlve., . 
3. A third problem had to do with staff recrultmexjt both in order 
to carry out local activities as well a^^ the fl4ld activities devoted. to 
data collation. Much of the staff was' re<:ruited internally from within 
SRI. SRI is a rather .targe organization which is responslbjle for as many 
</is 400-500 projects, at any given time. At that time, the staff numbered 
about 2900, of whom about half were classifiea as professionals. Personnel 
are assigned to projects, for the life of that project an^ move readily from 

project •to project*- The Urban and Social Systems Division is responsible 

■•.*■ ' ^ 

for a number of projects, although Follow Through is Currently the largest 

• ♦ *■ ^ 

project for which it Is responsible. Thus, some personnel were recruited 

■ . * ^ 

from within the division or from Other projects within SRI. It is our 
impti^sslon that this initial recruiting procedure (the channels through 
which possible \sta£f could be Identified) had a built-in bias that supported 

\ ■ ^ ■ • , .." 

the commitment to certain objectives at) the expense of other objectives. 
To be specific, appears to have been relatively easy to recruit indi- 
viduals who were knowledgeable about educational 'testing, experimental 
design, and computer-aided data processing. It was more difficult to 
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locate individuals who were knowledgeable about developmental psychology 

or about the study of institutional and organizational change. 

^ . ,1 ■ • 

To some extenti Sorensen and Madow were aware of this difficulty 

and attempted to compen^sate through the, hiring of outside consultants » 

whose skills would coiiplement thosfj of th^ full-tltne staff. Indeed, there 

are a few ^^ndivlduals 'Artio were tec.hnically employed as full-ti|tje consultants 

who functioned in all essential respects as regular raetobers of the staff. 

. However^ Sorensen has also indicated that there are limits ^to what can be 
expected of a consultant, particularly those who worked on a t)art-time 

^ basis. After al^, they can't be expected to supervise others and they 
can't really comp|5n8ate for the lack of suitable full-titne employees. It 

seems quite clear| that consultants can and did made -a valuable Contribution 

I' ' . . ' 

in particular way^ but that they could not fully compensate for the need 

^ I , ^ V , , / . , _ . , ^ ■ 

to add to the fullJ-time staff « ^ / , - ' 

in addition, ^tHe recruitment of a suitable field staff was particularly 
difficult. At the outset of the project, the possibility of subcontracting 
•the classroom measurements to some outside finq was » considered and discarded 
^ The advantage would have been that such a flrcri mijght have had av^allable an 
^^xijs ting and experienjced^ field staff. The disadvantage is that this choice 
i^uld have introdu<?ed another serious problem of coordination into a system 
already overloaded with problems of coordination. After weighing the 
adv^nt$ge8 and di;3*advantages , the option of a major subcontractor for 
,this I function was discarded, it seems unlikely that sppnsors and projects 
would^^haye been any more, satisfied with this particular altern^atlvc. 

A slecond iuyortant decision about the field staff was that the class-* 



room measurements would not be carr^led out by the local project staff - the 



classroom teachers. Rather, it would be •carried out by an independent staff 

. - * ■ ■ -1 ■ % 

recruited locally on a part-time basis just for this purpose. " Thus, tihe Q 

testing wks entrusted to a staff that waa unbiased and had no cotamitment 

to the 8ut9es8 or failure of a particular jiroject* ^oth Follow Through and 

OEO concurred in this decis^on.^ This procedure has been reasonably effec- ' 

tlve but it did add to the am<junt of recruiting that had to be done locally* * 

A final key decision was that the supervision of the local teating would ba. 

■ • ■ ^ 

entrusted to a field supervisor who would be recruited }.oca^,ly. This 
procedure did not woi*k out as well as had been expected and was later modified. 

Note that, even wheh testing was limited to forty-aeven projects in- 
volving children in classrooms , the magnitude of the field effort v 
still impressive. Moreover, these Issues about supervision are more Im- 
portant than may appear at first glance. Ttie field, supervisor was responalble 
for the quality of the data that was being collected *and for the training of 
a sizable staff that was -relatively Inexperienced. For example, anyone who 
has ever been responsible for a sizable survey can attest to the feelinga - 

* r, ' ' ' 

of frustration, annoyance, and panic that are experienced as forms are re-^ 
turned, sotte without identifying face sheet data, some incomplete, and Wme 
incorrectly completed. And whenever data have to be discarded, one In^eiEfect 
chahges tha sampling procedures and disrupts the experimental design. It is 
^Iso important to note that during thia first year more than half of the SRI 
budge€^f approximately $836,000 was allocated to the field staff. 

By some miracle, SRI wSs ready to begin testing in October and Ndyember » 
of 1968. A second round of testing was carried out successfully- in the 
Spring and during this period the organizj^tional structure we have Jus^t \ 
described remained more or lesavin effect. Elsewhere, we have referred to 

) ■ 

thia initial atage of development aa an experimental stage, leading 
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eventually to a variety of organizational changes. Before xlescribing these 
dianges, let us review briefly some additional events that took place \ 
duYing 1968-69^»a8 yell as thos§ experience^ that began to indicate the need 
for change* ** ^ \ 

As we indicated before^ during the^ferash period of the first few^nths 
th^ emphasis was primarily gn a single, objective, to begin testing in the 
classroom, and this testing was limited primarily to the assessment of 
cognitive change. Testing in the Spring had a similar emph^asis, although 

several rion-cognltive measures were in ?ce3 at this tlnie* ' • 
During this first year, planning did beg^a on the development of a parent 
interview, questiorin^aii^es for teachers and teacher aides, as well as a 
program of classroom observations. Thus*, efforts were being made to broaden 
the. scope, of the adsedsm^ht with the expectation that plans for a broader 
study, could be completed in 1963-69 and t;hat datii collection a'ssociated with 
these i^lans would begin sometime durv|ng the year 1969-70. These additional 
activities led to the assignment of some new. responsibilities that have 
organizational l|npli,cations which we will review subsequently. These, plan- 
ning activities proceeded slowly for at least three reasons. There was a 
shortage of staff who might take on these additional responsibilities* 
More importantly, the purpose for each- of these additional efforts was un- 
clear and some difficult conceptual analysis vand development had to 
under^€^en« For example, obviously one ought to be lt\terviewlng parents 
as well as teachers; but what "did one want to learn from these interviews? 
' Everyone could agre^ that the attitudes of parents and teachers had some 
influence' on children and on classroom outcomes but it was much more dif- ^ 
ficult to a^ree on a model or theory about these influence processes or'oii 
a statement of hypotheses that were to be test with the aid of these data. 
i^p.9^imilarly , it seemed obvious that one wanted to collect data relating to^ 

hHJC 



Institutional change r ^g^in, it J^as concej^tVally very* unclear what d$td' 
should be collected und what hypotheses we>^e to be tested with' the aid of 
* these d^^ta. In addition to these problem^*of conceptual clarification, ; 
there were the related problems of developing p pretesting, and refining^ a 
suitable set of instruments for the coll^ctioiT cf data* ka^ in thesV areas, 
there were' no existing off-the-shelf Instruments on which one couid rely, 

' although there, were certainly relevant studies^ to which one could turn fpt 

. ' , ' ■ ^ * ' • ' ■ ' ^ ■/ 

suggestion^. ^ / 

Why should one worxry about conceptual clarification .before developing*. 

some methods of assessiaent? Why not Just design an interview schedule and 

worry later about how the data will be utilized? Anyone who has had much 

. e^perience.lh this type of research would sugg^est that measuring first and 

thinking later is a very dangerous practice for at least three reasons. 

Instruments that are constructed haphazardly are very Ijard to d(&fend when 

reviewed by a colleague or a supervisor. They db not make sense and 'someone 

else can always think* of a number of additional items that might also be 

included. They are also hard to administer in the field. After all, a 

fifeld supervisor has to, train Interviewers who in turn have to obtain the 

cooperation of interviewees who in turn may well be suspicious of the whole 

procedure. It is hard to place very much faith in an Instrument that is 

poorly constructed and it is hard to train or to interview when you have 

little faith in or comprehension of what you are doing. In addition, when 

one begins to* think after the data are collected — i.e., to construct some 

hypotheses it usually becojnes apparent that you have Included what you do. 

not need and forgotten what you^ do. Finally, there are certain complica- 

tlons that become apparent ' only as you begin to process the data. The 

dangei; for projects like Follow Through Is not that they will colTect too. 
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little data buj: rather that they wiU find thenselvee overwhelmed wlW a 
volume of data that they canivpi: possibly handle. Then, tli^ ''message" 1^ 

becomes lost la a 'background of Irrelevant'npise.'' . ' .V ' / 

■■ " ■ ' '• , ' , ' ' ' ' ' .' . ' 

. ; Interestingly enough, there was.one veiy practical reasdn'that motl- • 

• ' /' ■ ' ■ ' ' ^ • ' ■ 

vated the ,e^ha3la on the parent Interviews. For purposes of analysts, It 
I . ^ ' ■ . ^ ■ 

was extrein;6ly Important to learn whether or not families Included In Follow 

Through were Indeed, comparable with respect to income and other socio- - ^ 
economlc^varlables tp families Included In the control groups. Ther^ was 
reason tO' believe that they were not. Assuming comparability, one could " ' 
rely on a simplified method of analysis. Assuming non-comparsblllty, one 
could make compensations at the time- of analysis as long as one had eval- 
uated the direction and magnitude of the non-cornparablllty . The parent 
interviews were to Include some questions about family background apd Income 
In order to make possible sowe comparisons bfetween families Included In 
Follow ThrougH^ vs. those Included In the control groups. 

During this first' year,. SRI also began to, prepare a new proposal that 
had to be approved before a second year of financial support couid be ob- 
tained* Legally, SRI Is funded on a year--to-year basis with thetr efforts 
subject to annual review. Moreover, their budget proposals only cover a 
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yekr'8 activities and» at the end of this first year, no attempt vas made by 

Follow Througf/ to look for alternative contractor:*. ,The discussions be- 
tween SRI 4nd Follow Through were limited to questions about plans for fcfee 
f .coming year and to the amount of funding , that would be necessary. ^Actually, 
a foroay proposal submitted by SRI was accepted In June , .although it had to' 

f-r,9^ • annual renewals have of ten. been funded as a modification 

hKJC existing proposal rather than as a ne\/ proposal. 
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be substantially revised ^ring the summer months because of certain crltl- 
cisms that were made o£ the proposal. These will be'discussed subsequ^intly,,. 
Also, during this first year SRI was ask^id to submit a* Proposal for 



the evaluation of a/llBdted set of H^ad Start projects, Vhlch were to 
treated as a progrirt of planned ^variation yittiin-the Head Start effort. They 

did; having fltst received approvaPfrom Follow Through, This proposal was 
accepted. ThU8/J)y Pall, 1969, the effort led by Sorensen and Madov vas 
responsible for the evaluaitlon of the planned variation projectt within 

Head Start as well as Follow through* v On paper at^ leaqt there were valid . 

reasons for wanting to coordinate .these two evaluation efforts. After all, 



the two programs complemented each other. 



Head Start children 'graduated ^ 



into. Follow Through and some of the "hypotheses to be tested had to do with 

the carry-over from the Head Start experience (br its absence) into Follow 

•Through. There were also expectations ' that a combined field testing effort 

for both projects could lie undertaken which would be moife efficient and' 

more economical* ' ' * 

During this firs^: year, there were a variety of ex^erie^ices accumulated 
^ • . - 

that, could be interpreted as a feedback of information so that SRI coul4 

' ^ ■* ' ^ 

evaluate the effectiveness of its efforts as well as its organization. Spoe 

of th^se were internal to SRI while others were external. Here are 6ome of 

the more Important experiences, ' 

Field experlen'ces . SoVensen has indicat.ed that performance in the field 
vas adequate during thip first year, although a number of difficulties became 



apparent. There was dissatisfaction with the decentralized method |of field* 
.supervision that was being employed, using local and often part-time super- 
, visors* With this'arrangement, it was hard to maintain quality control over 
^j^^„ training and data collection or to provide for uniformity in dat-a collection 
iriimimrfimiin p^ocedures affiottg projects. Also coordination between supervisors and the 



§RI staff located in Palo Alto proved to be jnore complex than had been - , 
anticipated and was difficult to carry out on a nation-wide basis. One' * 
quite unexpected problem rose in (fonnection with the mechanics of paying 
.the field staff. Normally, disbursements are tUdo by a central financial 
, • office that is part of SRI and the system itsllf is computer issed. In 1968- 
69, SRI installed a new computer and a new full-scale Management Information 
System and tl^ere >?a8 a transitional period during which all operations ♦ . c 
thatvinade use of the conS^uteV, were disrupted. As a result, Sbrensen foufid 
himself^ faced with a threat'of revolt on th^ part pf the field staff. unless 
they were paid. Some emergency methods of payment- we re developed and ^ . 
dventually this very aggravating problem was resolved, ^^ah\, this example " 
is Ulustratiive of the fact that Follow Through operations may be affected ^ " 
.by^changes in the practices and resources of existing organizations in ways *^ 
tha,t are difficult to anticipate. ' . 

A more serious problem of coordination* had to do with the Elralng of 
the tes^ting effort and with ensuring that the test materials woOld be avail- 
able \ti the right'place at the right time. ''This problen^ could be restated 
as one of developing collaborative working relationships between, tester and . 

testees, between SRI and the local project staff. Of course, SRI and locals 

** >■ " ' . ■ * ■ 

projects viewed these problems of^ coordination ficom quite different perspec- 

' tives, SRI was; discovering that' the mechanics of scheduling and pf fur- 
nishlr^g projects with te^t materials were really quite complicated. Sched- 
uling also depended upoa first defining a control group and making a variety 
of sampling decisions at several levels of choice: which proJe;cts, which 

s 

schools within a project, and which classrooms within a school would be 
. - tested. From their /point-of-view, they were doing their best* ^ 

HjOW ever, local projects as well as sponsors wer^ ^Iso involved in' their 
^[^(^1 crash ciffoit at implementing their prpgram. They, too, were being overr 
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whelmed with deadlines and with their oflm anxieties about carrying out their 
responsibilities. ' It waa easy for them to infer that SRI was giving thera 
insufficient warning, that the testing effort was not well administered, and 
that SRI was insufficiently sensitive to the difficulties under which local 
projects were operating. Thus, some pro^^tt* personnel began to view the 
testing effort as a nuisance and a waste of time. Hiere is one additio^ial 
cpmplication that affected relationships betv;een SRI and the local projects. 
Th^re.was an expectation that SRI would ^'give*' as well as "take,'* Specifi- 
cally, it was cle?ir that SRI was responsible for the collection of data. 
♦There was also an expectation that SRI in return would make available 
processed data that would be, helpful to projects and aponsojcs. In this 
early period, reporting back by SRI was clearly difficult: they were not 
well^equipped to carry out suc^i a responsibilityV For example, early in 
the 1969-70 project year, some infbrraatton based on data collected in 
1968t*69 was made available to local projects. This feedback consisted 
primarily of uninterpreted descriptive tables and was apparently of only 
limited utility for local^planning. Thus', the difficulties were partly 
in the form of the data made available and in, the delay of over a year 
before it could be available. Fortunately, people tended to 'be reasonably 
tolerant of each, other during this early 
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period, althqugh the expectation that SRI would be helpful at some time, in 
the future continued. to persist. 

Internal^ experiences . Within the central SRI staff, there were several 
problems that began to emerge » not unlike the problems that were emerging 
within other subsystems such as sponsor organizations, project staffs as 
well as the Follow Through office Itself. For example, the administrative 
overload on the Director and Associate Director had become obyloiiB. They 
had substantive responsibiinies for planning in their particular areas of 
specialization, but they were also administrators of : very complex operation. 
In addition, one coufld - observe an oversight that we feel I3 typical of large 
research projects* There was very little time available for thinking, for 
reflecting upon th<e data being collected, or for the writing of reports. 
And these were additional responsibilities that were assigned to Sorensen, 
in particular, and Madow, both of whom were already overloaded. 

The fact that the senior staff was overloaded led to some unfortunate 
consequences for the rest of the staff. Consider a working group assigned 
a particular responsibility. At various points in time, they would need to 
have certain products reviewed by their supervisors and it might be very 
difficult to find time to carry out this review. Thus, to subordinates i 
supervisors would begin to look like bottle *necks who were slowing down the 
decision-making process. Similarly, It was difficult to provide for proper 
cciprdlnatlon of effort among some of these work groups. Several groups had 
overlapping assignments iq that their efforts were lnterd^penden^ , Since 
the groups were overloaded, it was difficult for them to coordinate amongst 
thems<>lves and it was difficult for the project administrators to find time 
for this coordination. Finally, some work teams had responsibilities that 
they were not well-equipped to handle. Sometimes, this was because the 
j'-eam was too small or because the problem was too difficult with respect 



to their capabilities/ Under these circumstances, it is frustrating to 
«* • 

find that you arc unabH to make progress. Also, when there was little 

) . 

supervision available t6 help redefirie the problem or to make clear how 
difficult the problem was., then a team was likely to conclude that they 
were at fault rathei thto Vhat the task was impossible or to want to blame 
the ''system." 

. ' " ' ' ■ - \ . - • 

What we, are trying to describe is a situatioj ^ich many individuals 

were overloaded, As a consequence, It was hard to , *^or adequate* 

supervision, to coordinate ^oVig the several activ:^. t were' underway ^ 

or to maintain staff morale at level that would have be«n desirable. In 

spite of tliese difficulties, productivity continued at a surprisingly high 

level, partly because there was the expectation that this was a transitory 

phase and that the situation was bpund to improve. • ^ 

There were also several technical difficulties that began to emerge in 

the' area of data processing. ITie SRI evaluation effort had available to it 

\ 

the services of a central computer facility that was operated by SRI. Not 
surprisingly , there were many dif f icultie^^encountered during this first 
year in making use of these facilities and the difficulties were compounded 
by the change in machines that took place during this year. However, most 
of these difficulties were gradually eliminated. 

There is one additional internal difficulty that began to emerge at 
this time. As we have indicated, during the first few months, SRI found 
itself pursuing a limited set of objectives at the expense of a broader^set 
•of objectives. To be specific, a majority of the SRI staff were involved 
in some fashion with the program of classroom assessment that was success- 
fully underway. Another group of staff members was assigned to plannin^^ 
activities associated with non-cognitive assessment and the stddy of 
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Institutional change* It follows jilso that there would be sorqe differences 
in background when one contrasted these two groups* Those ad^oci2ted with 
the classroom testing effort were most likely to be knowledgeable in the 
areas ot educational psychology, testing, or data processing and experimental 
design* Those associated with thi second effort were more likely to be in- 
teres te'd in sociology, social psy ethology, or perhaps developmental psychology. 



At any rate, the members of this secondary effort began to raise some policy 

■ - ' ' ^ \ 

questions about the lack <?f emphasis being placed on their activities. 

Note that there was no real disagreement about the '^facts," namely that 
most of the effort in the first year was being devoted to classroom testing; 
the disagreements were over the interpretation to be placed on these facts 
and over differing expectations about How rapidly one could develop a, more 
balanced program of assessment. For example, %\e critics among the staff 
were inclined to accuse the senior administrators of being miich too conser- 
. vative and of not maintaining a proper emphasis on the assessment of non- 
cognitive and institutional change. Note that one can easily read into this 
kind of a disagreement a debate about the objectives ot Follow Tlitough as 

well as a debate about some controversial political issues and, indeed, 

■ " ■ - ' ■ ■ ^ 

some of this debate did take place within |he SRI staff. Those who place 

primary emphasis on c^lassroom testing can easily be acc\Jsed of "giving in 
to the establishment'* where the establishment refers to the existing school 
system and the political structure exsitlng in a given community. Yet, they 

were often being limited by their estimation of the qurrent "strice of the. 

■ ■ , i /' 
art": of what was currently feasible. One can also; get involved in questions 

about the community control of schools and of the relatj^ve importance 6f 

' •' ' ' ■/ 

political action vs. educational reform. , 

Not surprisingly, those being criticized would sometimes re^{)ond de- 

^^enslvely, although the senior adminlstrators^also a.ttemptcu lo find a [' ■ 

^2^^)nstructlv3 resolution to these conflicts. From their point-of-'vlew, SRI 
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was doing as well as could be expected, granting that the available budget 
for the first year was fixed and that staff resources were limited. In 
addition, the senior administrator^ were assuming that. at some time in the 
future, Follow Through would have to justify Itself to HEW, OEO, as well 
as Congress and that Issues about cognitive change would continue to be of 
primary importance. What we are trying to point out is' that the evaluation 
effort was also confronted with internal conflicts over political issues 
and that these were very difficult to resolve. To some extent, ^some of the 
SRI ^administrators were surprised to find themselves involved in such con- 
tifoversial issues. Yet similar cpntroversies were taking place in univer- 
sities as well as communities at the very same time. During this first 
year, these controversies remained unresolved. 

Relationships with Sponsors and Follow Through . As SRI developed its 
plans for evaluation, it was also responsible for obtaining approval for 
these plans from the rest of the Follow Through organization. In this 
respect, one might ask to whom was SRI respons ibleA A 1 egallstlc answer 
might be that they were responsible to Dr< Snyder, Chief of th^ Research 
Section, who served as project officer for* the contract 

Yet SRI was also responsible, in f^ct , to 
sponsors and to local projects. On paper, at least, Snyder had 

the contractu;'! authority to insist upon cooperation from sponsored projects 
with 'the evaluation effort. In fact, this authority was rarely exercised 
and no one expected that it would be. There was. a clear expectation that 
SRI, sponsors, and projects would work collaboratively and that sponsors 
and projects would have opportunities to review the evaluation plana and 
to make suggestions. And realistically this was the only feasible method 
of operations. Note that many of the sponsors were from academic back-^ 



grounds and felt that they were at least as well qualified as were the SRI 
staff In the field of ..evaluation research. \ 

During July, 1968, the SRI staff visited e^ch of the sponsors in ord^ 
to learn about their programs and objectives^ Ihese visits were relatively 
free of conflict, mainly because SRI was trying to learn from the sponsors 
and, as yet, had relatively li:tle to say about the plans for evaluation* 
There wete also periodic review sessions with Snyder and staff in vhlch 
plans for the 1968 testing were reviewed. Then, in August, 1968 > a meeting 
was held in Menlo Park at which sponsors and Follow Through staff had an 
opportunity to review plans for the evaluation effort as they were beginninj 
to develop,, ' 

Next, a rather important meeting took place in Atlanta, Georgia on 
October 10-12, 1968. This was a workshop convened by the Follow Through 
Branch for all participants who were associated with the Follow Tlirough 
program, including sponsors , project representatives, SRI staff, as well 
as the general consultants who were advising the local projects.. T\\e pur-- 
pose- of the meeting was to provide for an exchange of information so that 
each participant could learn about the activities of other participants. 
Thus, sponsors had an opportunity to describe their programs and SRI gave 
a progress report on their own activities. 

Ihis rturned out to be a reasonably stormy meeting at which certain 
issues were raised that have never been completely resolved. Tlie more 
important issues, had to do with community involvement and control and with 
the actual objectives of Follow llirough. For example, some conference par- 
ticipants and particularly the general consultants felt that both apon>3ora 
and SRI had too narrow a view of Follow Through? that too much emphasis was 
being placed on educational objectives and on, classroom activities with loo 
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little emphasis being placed on cotnmunity Involvement and institutional 
change. In addition^ community representatives expressed the view that 
parents an4 the community should have much more control over the programs 
being Implemented by sponsors or over the planning for the evaluation 
efX^rt, Indeed, the criticisms were partially Justified, In retrospect, 
it se^8 clear t>fat soW sponsors, as well as the SRI staff, were surprised 
at the emotional inj^sity with which these criticisms were made. They 
v/Sre also surjyflsed to find that their efforts were being viewed with sus- 
picion by some of the general consultants and community representatives. 
Yet, there certainly exists an ample body of literature which has been 
crlt^ical <Bf compensatory education prograi]p)g which do not also emphasize the 
^ need for institutional change, Similarly, representatives of minority groups 
hav6 often been critical of programs which are planned for them, particularly 
when th^y have little to say about the purposes of "the programs or hbw they 
are to be conducted. 

Ihere was one additional element of conflict that became apparent at 
this meeting. Individual sponsors were strongly committed to their own polntj 
of view and were capable of expressing strong reservations about competing 
points of view. Thus, the potential for conflict among sponsors was readily ' 
apparent. 

i, 

Another important meeting was held in April, 19^9 in Pajaro Dunes, 
Calif ornia, . attended by SRI staff. Follow Through, GEO representatives, 

sponsors plus some representation from local projects. SRI served as hosts 

^1 * ■ 

for the meeting, the purpose of which v^as to "review with all in attendance 

the SRI program and particularly their plans for the coming year. Although 

participants were often criticai.^of the plans being developed, the SRI staff 

have indicated that thay viewed the meeting as useful as well as construe- 

tive. At this meeting, sponsors and Follow Through staff were reinforcing 
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each oth^r by making similar criticisms of the SRI effort. Ihe more im- 
portant issues raised were as follows. 

Dissatisfaction with certain aspects of the evaluation 
effort had been ^developing for some time.' This meeting represented one of 
the first opportunities for people to express these dissatisfactions and to 
be supported by others at the same time. Some of the criticisms were tedi- 
.nical in nature » about the tests that had been selected, about sampling 
issues, and about statistical procedures. But there was a deeper signifi- 
cance associated with these criticisms that helps to explain the emotional 
intensity with which they were expressed. Some sponsors viewed the evaluati 
effort as seriously biased in a particular direction and as being grossly 
unfair to certain sponsor approaches. Specifically, there was the Impres- 
sion that the cards were stacked tHrough the reliance on measures of cog— 
• nitlve change, for those sponsors that were behaviorally (i.e» cognitively) 
oriented and against all other sponsors. This issue had been building up 
for some time. Moreover, there were some Judgments expressed that the 

criticisms ;had previously been made and that SRI was failing to respond to 

' ■ ■ ■ * 

them. The sponsors were reasonably unified on this issue. One might have 
expected the behaviorists — the favored sponsors -~ to rise to the defense of 
SRI^ but that was certainly not the cuae. A related issue had to do with 
the lack of progress that had been made by SRI in developing a program of 
community studies as well as an evaluation of institutional change. In this 
instance, there was the fear that SRI was seriously distorting^ the purposes 
*ot Follow Through by limitiTig its scope to that of Just another educational 
program. This issue rather closely resembles the similar issue that had 
already arisen within tHe SRI staff , itself. In a sense^ individuals were 
suggesting that a program is limited to what is being measured and evaluated 
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in spite of what is actually being accomplished, to the extent that one 
focuses on outside agencies and perhaps the genetal public » this fear is 
not an unreasonable one# One is suggesting that those outside of fchfe. pro- 
gram are unlikely to have any direct experience with local projects; they 
will learn about it only through an examination of the evaluation reports* 
Thus, the evaluation effort could be viewed as a filter through which a 
distorted image of Follow Through would be communicated and that it is that 
image which would eventually survive, 

Sorensen has indicated that this meeting as well as the earlier Atl'anta 

' .J ■ , < ' , * 

meeting was Somewhat of a revelation to him. Although he had been.^ware of 

the emphasis placed on institutional change , he had not been sufficiently, 

aware of the importance being placed on it and of the ^emotional intensity 

associated with the issue, Agaiin, as we mentioned earl1>^r^within the SRI 

staff, this was an issue with political overtones, having to do with one's 

orientation to the need for social reform as well as on strategies for 

achieving it. . ' f. ^ 

As conclusions to this meeting, sponsors agreed to take oh certain 
assignments, particularly to provide SRI with information and suggestions 
that would be helpful as SRI began the modify Its plans. In addition, the 
SPI staff was ^xpected to be vesponsive to the variety of criticisms that' 
had been expressed. There was really no disagreement about their validity. 
The problem was primarily one of how to reallocate resources and of finding 
time and staff to develop an appropriate set of plans. When these meetings 
concluded, there was the expectation that SRI would develop a revised 
program; ^ Follow Through .-.would be responsible for monitoring the ^ 
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development of plans until *such time as another review with sponsors and - 
projects could be schedui.ed* It is important to note that major changes in 
the evaluation effort .could not be made without changes In the contract 
covering the, evaluation effort and possibly without additional funds. To 
be specific » the budget that had been approved was reasonably specific 
about the. activities to be undertaken by SRI and the £flnount of money to be 
allocated to each. R^allocdt;lons of funds in order to strengthen one or 
more afctivities were certainly possible i but not without contract changes 
to be approved by Follow Through, HEW, as well as OEO, 

A follow-up meeting, held in Palo Alto, wa6 held three months after the 
Pajaro Dunes meeting, in July, 1969* At- this* meeting , sponsors and projects 
were again represented. Some outside consultants were also present, some 
of whom were acknowledged "experts" in the appropriate substantive fields. 

As before, SRI was^ responsible for the meeting, although there was 
close collaboration with Follow Ihrough. sRI reviewed some changes ih 
plans and. the issues^ discussed were primarily ones that had been raised at 
the two previous meetings. This meeting was also stormy and] participant;s , 
Including the SRI staff, left with some feelings of disappointment and dis- 
couragement. In part, there was discouragement because similar issues con-'' 
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- tinued to be raised at each successive meeting and It. seemed to be difficult 
to make progress In resolving these Issues, 

At this meeting, there were present several new sponsors- who ha4 not ' ^ 

i been associated with Follow Thro,ugh in 1968-69 but who were about to begin 

working with projects* Their presence had a somewhat complicating effect. ' 
Certain background information had to be reviewed for their benefit and 
they wished to r'aise .certain issues that had been (discussed at earlier 
meetings* Some of the more Important issues discussed were as follows: 

1. There was still an expression of opinion that SRI was moving too 
slowly in developing a parent interview schedule, nop-cognitive measures, 
teacher interview schedules, and methods for observing class rooms« Tfiese 
criticisms were somewhat tempered by the awareness that only three months 
had elapsed since the last meeting and that .one could expeqt only limited 
progress during such a brief period. Some of the outside consultants par*- 
ticipated in this discussion and they were, not wholly in ;agreement about 
what should be expected of SRI. Some cpnsultants agreed with Follow Through 
and the sponsors on the idea that SRI ought to be able to deyelop an 
appropriate set of measuring in&trumentSp .However, there were the '*hard- 

■ ■■ ■ t - ^ ^ ■ 

headed reaXlsts" who kept insisting that the difficulties of doing research 
In these areas were being seriously underestimated. Primarily, these con- 
sultants were suggesting that very little was known about these areas of 
study* Note that the difficulties they vere alluding to were primarily con- 
ceptual, pertaining to^the development of a framework within which measure- 
ments could be made. The Itiiplication was that, even If SRI were to be^re- 
placed by someone else, there would still be a low probability of success, 
for this particular area of study.* 

2. There was a good deal of time spent on the importance of a program 

^\ ' . • 

^ of research on community and institutional change, even though It was difficult 
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to agi:;ee on exactly what feKould be Included In thta program^ By ^hls^ime, this 

ii ■ ■ ■ 

gram effort was referred to by SRI as their program of community studies. 

As at the previous meetings » there was considerable con t expressed during 

this portion of ► the discussion. SRI had underway a set of' six case studieSj 

and a progress repdrt about these studies had been included as p^rt of the 

SRI presentation, Note that the research methods appropriate jto^this area 

o^ effort differed substantially from the methods appropriate to all other 

portions the evaluation effort. By and large, SRI was sampling from ia 

population of projects. The idea of a sampling procedure was 

almost meaningless and it made no Sense to talk about control groups or cbm- ; 

plex statistical procedures. In short > the community studies were fjiuch more 

clinical or impressionistic in approach than were other studies included in 

the program. Thus, there were certainly sponsors as well as consultants who 

were quite skeptical that thesQ community studies could be considered as an 

experiment 6r even that one ^ could he expected! to reach conclusions of general 

interest baaed on such a qualitatively oriented, case study approach* 

Nevertheless, SRI was again urg^d to devote more of Its resources to 

this program of community studies. As we indicated before, there was a split 

within the SRI staff over the importance of supporting this effort and, for 

the first time, the existence of this split was brought out into the open in 

the meetings and 'discussed quite explicitly. Not surprisingly, there was 

some tendency for the spectators (those not part of the SRI staff) to take 

sides in this dispute* Again, as with the discuss icxis within the staff, . 

issues were raised that were essentially political'^and philosophical in ^ > - 

nature, concerning the nature of reform Itself as well as the ultimate ob-- 

Jectlves of Follow Through. . 

' One related issue had to do with the question of who should control the 



evaluation effort and pajrticularly the extent to which parents and the com- 
munitJies themselves should control the effort. There were at least tWb 
reasons for raising this question. On the one haitd, an ejcpectatlon had 
>een established that SRI would be waging infotmation available to sponsors 
and projects that they would find useful and pertinent to the Improvet^ent 

of their programs. Indeed, SRI had indicated that participants in Follow 

f - . ' ' ■ ' ■ 

Through were welcome to visit Palo Alto and to examine the data that per- 

■ ^ ■ ■ , ' , ."^ ^ . , / . 

tained to* their efforts. But the data were not particularly organized so* 

pS to be helpful to Jjroject staffs. In a sense, SRI was being asked to be' 
responsive to three different sets 6f interests: those df Follow Through 
with its need for a summative evaluation of the program as well as those 
interests of sponsors and projects. And gradually participants were begin- 
ning to realize that SRI could not be equally responsive to each of these 
interests. Moreover, it was- quite frustrating for some sponsors and projects 
as they c^e to realize that "he who pays the piper calls the tune." Al- . 
though the conclusion was never verbalized in so many words, it was very 
cleat that the needs' of , Follow Through for an overall program evaluation. ' 
came-»first* ■ ; i . ' 

Some sponsors ^as well as their projects) were not' disturbed by this 
realization that they could not rely on SRI to furnish them with assessment 
data. These sponsors had alrdady recognized what was inevitable and were 
beginning to collect their own assessment data and in a sense to carry out 
their own programs Of evaluation. Parenthetically, It should be noted that 
provisions for research and evaluation could be included in the budget 
proposals being made by sponsors and projects. In other words, they could 
obtain financial support from Follow Through to carry out their own assess^ 
ments. 
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There was another reason for raising this Aue/, tlon about coOTnunity 
control, of the evaluation effort. There were some who would take the posi- 
tion that a program of community studies (as well as any evaluation) ought 
tc become l^nvolved \nth the community effort and that it was unethical ^to ' 
remain disengaged or uninvolved. This is an Issue that has been raised In 
recent years within the .scientific community and has never befn resolved. 
Along tHe8€| lines » the following quotation is indicative of the fact that, 
many of the SRI staff felt that it was dangerous to become- too closely in- 
volved with,^ local pfoject efforts. 

"Those involved in case and community studies also must have fairly 
close relations with those participating In the program locally. It's 
inevitable that they will be asked questions regarding the purposes' of the 
evaluation and the uses to which information will be puti This' close- rela- 
tionship highlights a hazard of the method. Ihose who give Information 
lotally may well request judgment or feedback from SRI staff in' return for 
providing information. Unless local ypersons can see benefits from their 
involvement, maintaining their cooperation may be difficult. Oh the other 
hand, if feedback and Judgment are given then the evaluators become part of 
the projects itself and therefore disqualify themselves as evaluators. Never- 
theless, persons involved in case and community studies inevitably become 
aware of any program defects, or of an neasy relationships, betweeh the 
program and sponsor » or between the roonsor or the prograg^ and t^e commuirtity 
of the* school administration. If SRI stat £ ingest changes to local infortn- 
ants or Qomment on apparent problems and^ causes to the local community or 

sponsor, they may be 'functioning in the service of USOE/Follow Through, but 

' * ' * - » '10 

they ^leariy would not be functioning in the service of* the evaluation." 

— . ' • « ' . 

Stanford Research Institute. ; Longitudinal Evaluation of the National 

Follow- Through Program, 1970-71:' Part I. Technical Proposal, March, 1970, 

36—37.* ' ' ' ^ . * • '' 4 
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At any rate, there were those within the SRI staff, supjiorted by other 
participants, who felt that the evaluation effort should remain neutral or . 

disengaged. There were Also SRI staff members, particularly those associated 

$. 

with the program of community studies, who felt that It was unethical and 
unscientific not to become engaged and this point of view received strong 
support from some of the participants at this meeting. However, the Issue 
remained charged with emotion and unresolved. Yet a tentative commitment 
was made by SRI, se conded by Follow Through, that additional resources would 
be committed to the program of community studies. 

3. There was one additional issue that Was discussed that made a number 
of participants at this meeting quite anxious. As at previous meetings, 
participai:its wanted an assurance that they would neither be Judged prematurely 
nor unfairly* And there was the opinion* that an evaluation effort narrowly 
limited in scope to conventional cognitive measures would be both unfortunates 
and unfair^ As 'a result of this meeting, *there wa? some encouragement that 
SRI was expanding the scope of its evaluation effort and that the results 
would take ef f ect ^during the coming year. Sponsors, in particular, were 
attempting to maintain an atmosphere within which they could safely coop- 
erate. Moreover, they wanted to maintain an atmosphere in which they could 
explore program^ alternatives and be genuinely innovative. If judgments of 
sponsors were to be based primarily on, cognitive measures — reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, then there was the likelihood that sponsors would be' afraid 
to be Innovative; they would be more likely to play the game safely and to 
orient their programs so that childrert would show up well on the tests that 
were being utilized. ' 

That there was considerable emotional intensity associated with this 
issue should not have been surprising. After all, there was the awareness 
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that &t sotae point , , 

In time there would corae a day Qf reckoning when some vague set of outsiders 
would ait In judgment over sponsors and projects; some sponsors and projects 
would continue to be supported while others would quietly be abandoned. 
Moreover*/ It seemed quite clear that these Judges would rely primarily on 
what was contained In the reports ccming out of the evaluation efforts We 
would also like to emphasize that much of the anxiety associated with this 
process of Judging had to do with uncertainties about the identity of these 
judges as well as the criteria that t^ey might be expected to emfJloy. One 
could anticipate with some certainty t;hat the Director of Follow Through ^ 
would have some Influence on these decisions but whb else might be Involved? 
Not unrealistically » one could speculate about possible influences within 
HEW and OEO, Congress., and even the President's views about compensatory 
education and social reform. 

Egbert and Snyder were very sensitive to the anxieties being expressed 
about \iow judgments would eventually be made about continuance or discon-* 
tlnuance from the program. Indeed, a set of policies was eventually fonnu- 
lated that was designed to minimize these anxieties. For example » the 
^ position was taken that no evaluation of sponsors would take place until 
after at least one cohort had completed a sponsors program > i.e. from 
kindergarten through the third grade. Thus, sponsors would be protected 
from a premature eyaluatlon based only on one or two years of effort. Simi- 
larly, assurances were given that no judgments would be made based upon the 
first year of operation for any sponsor, or project. There was general 
agreement that the first year was often a difficult one ai^d that some sponsors 
needed more time than others in order to bring their progrtos to some stable 
level of operation. There was also an agreement that neither sponsors? nor 
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projects would be identified by name in the preliminary reports to be released 
by SRI based' upon the first two or three years of operation. In this way, 
Follow Through hoped to protect sponsors and projects from the premature 
evaluation that might be m4de by outsiders to whom these reports would 
necessarily become available* 

Some of the more cynical and worldly-wise sponsors had resetvations 
about the likelihood that these particular agreements Would be followed. It 

vas quite clear that they believed that the Follow Through ftaff was supporting 

these policy statements in good faith and intended to honor them. However, 



they yere skeptical that Follow 

Throug^h would be able to retain control bt the judgments being made, based 
SRI data. In their opinion , /those individuals and agencies to whom j 
Through was responsible \f^/e likely to base their judgments almost 
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on the cognitive measurers that were being collected . These pessi- 



opinions had the effect of an unwelcome guest at a wedding or of 
news ot a disaster during a Joyous celebration, It is important to note 
that l^ihere was some basis in fact for this pessimietic outlook. Indeed, 
Egb^'rt was well aware that there were observers of Follow Through who were 
^^king questions about results and their definition of acceptable results! 
^/ was limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic. Nevertheless, no one was 
in a very good position to predict how the Evaluations would be used. 
Sponsors simply were forced to live with these particular anxieties. 

This meeting ended inconclusively. Therfe was still the expectation 
that SRI would improve and it was clear that Follow Through would con- 
tinue to work wlth SRI in order to ensure that these improvements would be 
made during the coming year. ' 

Consolidation and Reorganization . ' * 

In November, 1969, approximately sixteen months after the initiation of 
the evaluation effort, Sorensen and Madov issued an internal memorandum to 
the Follow Tlirough and Head Start evaluation staffs with the- subject ""hanges 
in the Formal and Functional Organization of the Projects." The first para-- 
graph is as follows and is indicative of the mood of reorientation. 

•'The size, complexity, and pace of the combined ' Follow Through and 
Head Start evaluation projects are such that it^s difficult to find time 
for sober study of how well we're meeting the responslbllit lies we've ac- 
cepted. All of us have experienced occasions when surviving a day felt 
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like a victory. If effort and dedication we're enough to guarantee a Joint 

achievement of which, we all could be proud, there would be little reason 

for concern about the future of the projects; dedication Ve have'* and effort 

we give, but we'd all agree that we also have problems. The organizational 

changes described in this memorandum are intended to ameliorate some of 

these problems and sharpen our awareness of others so vhat we can more 

11 • 

constructively seek solutions to them*" 

The rest of the memorandum described a variety of changes that were to 
go into effect and a new organization chart, indicating a division of 
responsibilities^ was included. Although this memorandum is indicative of 
some major chap^ges taking place, It was preceded by a transitional period, 
beginning in August and September, 1969, which had prepared the way for this 
second stage, devoted to consolidation and reorganiza :ion. Moreover, the 
decisions mode in November were but the first of a series of decisions about 
reorganization which were to take place during the next twenty months. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of events, let us first review what 
we mean by a ^'stage oL" velopment" and the general circumstances under 
which an organization is likely to complete one st^age ki\d to begin another. 
Within a stage of development, an organization (or subsystem) may be said 
to be in a "steady state" In that the pattern of activities being undertaken 
and the assignment of roles and responsibilities remain essentially un- 
changed; during this period, relationships within the system as well as 
between the^system and other . subsystems with vhom it must interact will 
also remain constant. Another stage of development can be Identified as 
soon as major changes take place in any of the above aid the organization 



^'^Sorensen, P. H. and Madow, W. G. "Changes in the formal and func- 
tional organization of the projects.*' SRI Internal Memorandum, Nov. 5, 1969, 

p. 1. 
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begins to be characterized by a new steady state. u 

Under what circumstances will a change take place? In gen.eral^ It Id 
useful to assume that the members of an organization are continually mbnl- 
torlng their performance and, in particular, are in a position to assess the 
adequacy of the organization at achieving its perceived objectives. To the 
extent that performance is adequate, there is no reason to Introduce changes; 
to the extent that performance is perceived as Inadequate, there is reason 
to consider changes that will lead to Improved performance. 

Under many circumstances, individuals in an organization may be aware 
'that performance is not wholly adequate but may refrain from doing anything 
about it, either because performance is seen as not bad enough to justify 
changes or perhaps because it isn't yet clear what changes' ought to be made. 
Eventually, one stage ^nds to be succeeded by aitother when some decisions 
are finally made about organizational changes that ought to be introduced* 

r 

Under most circumstance^ , decisions to change are preceded by a series 
of predisposing circumstances or events, which are evidence of a need to 
change but which in themselves do not lead to Immediate action. But they 
are remembered* Change is often triggered by some precipitating events 
whi6h are also indicative of a need to change; these events precipitate 
change in the sense that they lead to some decisions about reorganization 
that take Into account both the predisposing as well as the preclt)ltatlng 
events* / 

Ihis general description of change from one stage to another fits with 
reasonable accuracy what happened 'at SRI. The predisposing events have al- 
ready been reviewed* They took place during the project initiation phase 
and they include particularly those meetings at which the SRI effort was 
'being reviewed. At these meetings, as we have indicated before, it was 
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qiilte apparent tha^ SRI was having difficulty In carrying out all aspects 
of the program f'br which they were responsible. Beginning in August, 1969, 
a series of rather separate issues had to be dealt with. More importantly 
the discussions about these issues prec:^pitated some decisions that had 
implications^ for the reorgaiiization of SRI and a clarification of what It 
was trying to accomplish. 

Field Testi ng. A third round of field testing was to take place in 
Fall, 1969 and plans for this testing had to be reviewecf in light of the 
criticisms expressed at the July 30 - August 2nd review meeting, by 
September Sthj final decisions about details on the classroom testing wer^ 
completed — including decisions about test materials, sampling, control 
groups, etc. There followed a hectic period from September 5th to October 
6th, on which date the first training of the test supervi89r8 began. And 
the testing continued fo^r the next few weeks. 

As we indicated before, during 1968-69^ local staffs were recruited, 
along with local supervisors, to carry out the program of classroom cesting. 
These were by and large temporary employees and it yoon becaire apparent that 
this method of onaratlon^j/as quite inadequate to carry out the fall testing 
program. Nevertheless, with great difficulty, the testing was completed 
with more or less satisfactory results. Since this method of operation had 
appeared to be adequate for testing in 1968-69, why had it suddenly become 
Inadec^ * Me? 

In Table 4-1 there are summarized the ann^Jal budgets actually expended 
by SRI over the four-year period beginning in 1968-69. Note that there 'is ^ 
' a three-fold Increase from the first to the second year and Increases in 

Insert Table 4-1 about here. 
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Table ,4-1 



Actual SRI Expenditures per Year 
for Follow -Through 



, Year 


Amount 


i968'69 


$836,100. 


1969-70 


•2,507,179 


1970-71 


3,516,882 


1971-72 


5,356,344 
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the two succeeding year© are much less extreme. From Table 4-2 sumhidrl2lng 

f . 4 - ' 

the number o^ classraoms tested and the number of pupils tested^ we can" tiiee 

•»* ■.> 

even m6re clearly how the magnitude of the field testing effort had changed 
from the first to second year. There is an almost nine-fold increase when 
we compate Fall, 1968 to Fall, 1969, Subsequent increases are quite modest,,* 

Insert Table 4-2 ^bout here. * 

Based on this fall experience, it seemed quite warranted to conclude 
that th^ method for carrying out the field testing, adopted in 1968--69, was 
wholly 'inappropriate to the magnitude of the effort being undertaken in 
1969-70, although it had been appropriate for the much smaller effort 
carried out in 1968-69. 

As a result, a major reorganization of the field testing was begun in 
Novepiber, 1969, which was not fully completed for approximately one year. • 
First of all, the decision was made to hire full-time field supervisors who * 
would reside in Menlo Park and would be part of the central staff. j They 
would be responsible for training and supervision at the local level as well 
as for controlling the quality of data and for the transmission of the data 
to Menlo Park, Six supervisors had' been hired by Spring, 1970 testing. At 
thev^resent time, there are sixteen full-^time supervisors who have primary 
responsibility for the field' testing. 

A second decision was made that involved seme delegation of responsibility 
to the local projects in connection with the field testing. As a result of 
this decision, data collection teaiiis are hired locally by the local projects 
and the number of such teams is a function of the size of the local project. 
Each team is supervised by a supervising tester and the set of local 
activities are responsible to a site coordinator. In general, supervising 
testers and site coordinators are hired locally by SRI and are responsible 
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Table 4-2 

J* 

\ Magnitude of the Follow Through 
\ Classroom Testing Effort » 

\ 



Year. 

\ 


1 ■ 1 '»IH « ■ 111! ' 1 'I » ITU H 

Classrooms 


Pupils 


A 
\ 

Fall 1968, 


203 


4,059 


Sprlrtg 1969 \ 


203 


4,059 


Fall 1969 


y-' ' 1,512. 


34,319 


Spring 1970- 


\ ' 699 ' 


13,920 


Fall 1970 


1,92A 


44,478 


Spring 1971 


929 


16,951 


Fall 1971 


1,600 


36,800 


Spring 1972 • 


1,689 


37,427 

■ 
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to one of the field isupervlsors. One effect of this change that ^ome of 
the budget for field testing is shifted from SRI to the local projects. . 
More importantly, relationships between SRI and local projects have been 
Improved by the introduction of this division of responsibility. The local 
projects have more at stake In the successful administration of the testing ' 
and the locally-hired testers are able to work more easily and more coop- 
eratively with local teachers, parents, ^and children* 

At this point, one might want to question whether this elaborate 
supervisory structure of field supervisor , site cpordinatpr , an.d_ supe^^^^^^^^^ 

_ .V ^ - •— - 

vising tester is necessary. Although </e have not attempted to make any 
direct observations of the field testing, it is our impression that the 
field operations now function much more effectively than they did initially. 
• It would' appear that SRI (as well as Follow Through) seriously underestimated 
the administrative complexity of the field operation and that the testing 
effort does require a significant investment in a supervisory staffs Along 
these lines, it may be important tq include some estimates of the proportion 
of the SRI effort that is committed to field testing. For 1970-71, Sorehsen 
has estimated that 57% of the total SRI budget was' committed to the field 
measurement activities. In addition, in Table there are figures for 

the number of supervising testers, assistafit test administrators, and testing 
aides for the four-year period'beginning in 1968-69. For 1971-72, one notes 



"Insert Table 4-3 about here* 

th^t on the average each field supervisor was responsible for the activities 
of apprpximately 190 temporary employees. - • - 



A dministrative Reorganization within SRI . Alorlg with the administrative 
reorganization of the field testing effort , »SRI gradually began to modify 
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the administrative arrangements t6t the total evaluation effort. Let us 
look first of 'all at the responsibilities being carried but by Sorensen and . 
Madow as" project director and associate director during the pe/-iod of project 
initiation* As we indicated before, each had a nvaiber of substantive 
responsibilities with Sorensen very much Involved in plans for all of the 
testing and data collection and Marfbw, responsible for analysis and for the 
processing of data. As project administrators, they had several other 
responsibilities. They were responsible for. liaison with Follow Tnrough, 
including all negotiation? that affected budget, reports, schedules, and, ■ 
the overall design of the evaluation effort. This was a very important " 
responsibility aiid one that was extremely time consuming. Note also that 
these negotiations were sometimes about major technical issues and sometimes 
about more practical questions of detail, schedules, budget, and linplemehta*- 
tion. It is easy to underestimate the importance of this liaison action. 
Moreover, ^s we have indicated before , liaison involved much more than , 
keeping others inforffeed. Meetings were frequently stressful and filled with 
some conflict . ' * 

The project directors also were responsible for the internal adminis* 
tration of the project, for the budget,' for the establishment of procedures 
for managing the field effort, and for a host of other* details . Two other 
responsibilities were for the coordination of activities among v^jrious parts 
of the SRI staff and for the preparation of a variety of reports, including 
annual proposals and progr28S or final reports on one or more phases of the 
analysis* By November, 1969, it was. quite apparent that Sorensen and Madow 
were seriously overloaded^ and that some reallocation of responsibilities, 
was essential. 

A first set of changes is summarized in Figure 4-1, which is the 
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Insert Figure A- 1 about here. 



organization chart that accompanied the November 1969 memorandum. With 
minor mbdif ications this organization chart was still in effect In March^ 
1970 • Before discussing the significance of the changes that were taking 

place, let us introduce a second cfiart, dated June, 1971, which summarize^ 

.7 . ^ 12 

the end. result of this series of' admihiatrative reorganizations. ^ 



Insert Figure 4-2 about here. 

■ * . . - « 

The firat change that is significant is that an administrative buffer 
had been created to operate at the interface between SRI and the Follow 
Through management". In the first chart, this buffer appears in the form of 
a Research Policy Committee while in the second chart in the form df a 

r' , , * , ■ ' 

Project Administrator. Note that the Project Administrator/ H. L. Dixon, is 
also the Director of the Urban and SoQjLal Systems Division of which the^ 
evaluation effort is a part., Actually, Dixon began to function as project, 
administrator. before the rc>le was formally recognized. He makes a clear 
distinction between himself as administrator and §0XiBns6n and Madow as the 
technical directors and emphasizes that he view's himself as quali&ied f6r 
the administrative but not for the technical and sxibstantive responsibilities. 

- " How does one explain the gradual evolution of this ^particular role? 
One indication of a rationale is suggested by the following 'quotation , ilsu 
from, the November 9th memorandum: 

"Our cliehts — both USOE/FolloW Through and Head Start - have expressed 
concernv about our performance. Put bluntly, we're und^r the gun from 
both.' • Our pet^formance must5'*be improved, and doing so. may require some 



^^Al though the chart is dated June, 19 71, it would appear that this 
plan of organization had been in effect for several months prior .to the 
time that this document was issued. ' - 
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actions far beyond the organizational changes described below. ^' 
Actually SRI was being Increasingly pressured by the Follow Through Branch 
to meet deadlines, produce prellmina^'y reports, and improve^performance, . 
although, Importantly enough, Follow Through itself was increasingly under 
pressure to show evidence that SRI was carrying out its responsibilities. 
Moreover, Follow ThVough was being pressured to be more formal in its dealings 
with SRI, to have more of the agreements reached clearly in writing, and to 
be careful to obtain the "deliverables" that were required by the contract. 
These pressures were being transmitted to SRI. 

Thus, the project administrator gradually became responsible for 
"tightening up" on the SRI style of operation, for seeing to it that clear- 
cut formal agieements were reached between SRI and Follow Through, for the 
establishment of deadlines and ensuring that they were being met, and tor 
establishing more formal control over the expenditure of funds. The project 
directors p"art icipated in making these decisions through weekly meetings of 
the Research Policy Committee but the project administrator took an increas- 
ingiy active role in the dealings with Follow Through and with ensuring that 
SRI was meetitig its commitments. 

Interestingly enough, there are desirable psychological consequences to 
this separation of functions that was taking place* As project leaders, 
Sorensen and Madow operated with relative informality; of necessity, they 
participated as colleagues with the rest of the SRI staff. This style of 
operation was consistent with their intention to create an Informal , 
academic atmosphere, in which the staff would work together as equals. But 
the pressures being exerted on SRI meant that someone had to be more business- 
like, more formal, as well as responsible for a certain degree of "discipline, 
i^jr.d it is difficulw for one individual to corabirte these two atylen' to be on 
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occasion Inionnal and a colleague while on other occasions to be formal and 
clearly ''in charge/' The dllema was partially resolved as the project 
administrator took over the more formal responsibilities, thus permitting 
Sorensen and Madow to continue to function mpre informally as colleagues* 
Irt a sense, a honeymoon" period, lasting about a year in the relationship, 
between SRI and Follow Tlirough, was ceaing to an end. 

There is a second significant change that had to do with increasing 
rc;cognition of the complexity of the problemti of internal administration. 
In Figure 4-1, there appear two boxes labelled "Operations'* and "Reporting 
and Budget Control." The first of these has to do primarily with managing 
the details of the field testing program while the second has to do with 
keeping an increasingly accurate control over expenditures and vlearning to 
predict with greater accuracy how much different activities would cost and 
how the expenditure of funds could be made more efficient. 

A related change took place with the h^^^^g in April, 1970 of R. A. \ 
Marciano to serve as project controller. In Figure 4-2, he appears as in 

f 

charge of Schedule and Budget Control as welJ as of Operations and Admin- 
istration. By means of these changes , Sorensen and Madow were relieved of 
the burdensome responsibilities for some very important details and overall 
responsibility for these functioi^s was clearly assigned to a single indi- 
vidual. Actually, beginning witvj the initiation of the project, there had 
been a continuing emphasis on the" problert of budget control. For example, 
in making up the 1968-69 budget, there were some difficulties in making 
estimates of costs per individual included in the sample bucauso there was 
no previous experience with this particular ptojcrt. However, o.stlmales 
based on prior cxperlonco with similar projects could bo utilized. By Fall, 
19691 estimates of costs per individual tested were mucli improved. Ilic 
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difficulty encountered this year was that changes In the | scope of testing 
were introduced after the original budget proposal had b^cn submitted In 
Summer i 1969. As a result, expenditures exceeded the budget to such an 
extent as to jeopardize the plans for the Spring, 1970, testing. This was 
one of the topics dlsQussed at a meeting, in Washington on December 12-13, 
1969, ' At any rate, It was clear that SRI needed to give continuing atten- 
tlon^to the accuracy of Its cost estimates and Marclano's activities as^ 
controller have led to a considerable In^rovement. 



Marclano also helps to serve as a buffer between Follow Through > other 
Washington agencies, and SRI, thus relieving others of this responsibility. 
Marclano has come to participate more and more actively In the negotiations 
with .Washington, In the preparation of proposals and particularly In dis- 
cussions that concern the SRI budget. Moreover, SRI Is subject to periodic 
audits by outside accountants of their expenditures. Such audits are 
Important as well as time-consuming, and Marclano and his staff are primarily 
responsible for these interactions with government auditors* 

There Is a third change that is implied by this pair of charts on 
project organization which has to do with a clearer allocation of responsi- 
bility for specific taisks, signified in Figure 4-1 by the boxes labelled 
Institutional and Social Change, Cladsroom Process and Pupil Change, and 
Analysis and Data Processing, It is not so much that the Identification of 
Important tasks has changed but rather that a more clear-cut allocation of 
responsibility had been made. 

Finally, there ii- a box in Figure 4-1 labelled "Joint Fellows" which 
represented an attempt to develop more effective working relationships be-^ 
tween sponsors and SRI* This was an idea that had been first advanced in 
March, 1969, and had been discussed subsequently. The idea was that each 
sponsor would appoint a staff member as a "Fellow" to work with SRI. This 
Iridivldual would spend sohie time at SRI working with the SRI staff and 
having full access tp the activities of SRI. There were several purposes 
to be accomplished. The fellows would have an opportunltv to become more 
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familiar with the SRI effort and to serve as a liaison between SRI and each 
of the sponsors. In turn, the fellows would have an opportunity to in- 
fluence the plans of SRI and particularly to ensure that the views of the 
sponsors would be made known to SRI* There was also the idea that the * 
fellows might w^t to carry out projects as part of the evaluation effort 
that would be of mutual benefit both to a sponsor or sponsors as well as 
SRI. We* shall have more to say, later* about the success of this effort. 
In summary, SRI began to institute a variety of reorganizat^ions of 
which the following were the most important! (1) Administrative responsi-^ 
bility for internal management as well as for relations with Washington was 
assigned to two newly created positions, dlong with a supporting staff: a 
project administrator arid a project controller. (2) A more clear-cut 
assignment of' responsibility for certain specific tasks was made, (3) A 
new mechanism, in the form of the Joint Fellows, was created in order to 
provide for improved coordination between sponsors apd SRI. (4) The 
responsibilities of the project directors were redefined in order to make 

their positions more manageable and in order to mak^'it possible for them 

It 

to devote themselves more fully to the substance of the evaluation effort. 
(5) Coordination among working gtoups was to be accomplished by a Research 
Policy Committee, later renamed a Policy Directorate^, who would be respon-?^ 
slble for planning and policy-making. 

Redefinitiog of objectiveo . During this saijie period, there was also a 
consolidation of effort which had the effect of clarifying and redefining 
the objectives of the Follow Through evaluation. In a sense, SRI had iden- 
tified a variety of tasks and had proceeded by trial <and error to develop 
plans and to put thebe plans, when approved, into effect. In some respects 
they were successful; in others , they .were not . Let us now try to review 
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briefly what happened to each of. the major tasks during tThls period of ^ 
consolidation. In this respect, It Is revealing to make some comparisons 
of these two organization ch^arts because they are Indicative of some changes 
that wer^ taking place during this period of consolidation. For example, In 
Fig. 4-1 but not In Fig'. 4*2\ there appears an entry entitled "Institutional 
and Social Change'' which Included as sub-headlhgs Case Studies, Program 
implementation Review, Parent Interviews, and Teacher Interviews. By the 
end of this period, the broad emphasis on institutional and social change 
had disappeared and what survived were some of the sub-headings which re- 
appear under the separate 'headings of Parent Surveys, Teacher and' Teacher 
Aide Surveys, and Program Process Description, In the earlier organization 
chart, the other major heading Is entitled Classroom Process and Pupil 
Change, with the sub-headlngo of Achievement measures, noncognltive measures, 
test development, and classroom process description. In the later chart, 
two of the sub-headings have disappeared — Noficognltlve Measures and Test 
Development ^ while the two remaining subheadings continue to exist under 
the separate headings of Testing and Classroom Observations, 

Now let us look In more detail at thiese shifts in emphasis. 

1. Communl ty > s tudles , During 1968-69, a modest program In this area 

had been begun, the main activity consisted of a set of case studies. Some 

* 

additional case studies were added In 1969 and a report based on data 

13 

collected during 1969-70 was published under the date of March, 1971 with 
the title "Longitudinal Evaluation of Selected Features of the National 
Follow Through Program: Appendix F: Case Studies , 1969-70. 1! 

^ I^^Dates on reports arfe often misleading. Since the review process was 

moderately time-consuming, it is usually the case that a report was completed 
a few months before it was finally available. 
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the case studies were somewhat unsatisfactory for several reasons. They 
were primarily descriptive and didn't really come to grips with a very 
critical ques.tlon: what should the purpose of a program of institutional 
and social change? There was also the problem of how to generalize from 
Cf^e studies » of how one could reach some conclusions that might be of some 
relevance to the ^policy issues that would eventually be discussed. And 
each community studied seemed to have such a unique personality that the 
studies had little bearing on events taking place in other communities. 
Lacking was any well-developed conceptual framework that would facilitate 
comparison among communities^ and would provide a basis for some useful t 
^generalizations. Yet in the review meetings with sponsors, held during the 
summer of 1969, SRI had been clearly reminded of the importance of institu- 
tional change and that they ought to be placing greater emphasis on this 
portion of the eventual effort. 

Accordingly, at the planning meeting held on August 10-11, 1969, some 
decisions were made to expand and strengthen the emphasis on institutional 
changfc. Moreover, agreement was reached that something in addition to 
the case studies was essential in order to provide for some general under- 
standing of the dynamics of rnstitutional change. This effort continued 

for the next 18 months but w^lth little success until, in Sorensen's words, 

14 

"Ihese s'tudies were later scaled back to a more realistic scope." To 
what extent can we provide some explanations for the relative lack of 
success over this period? The difficulties appear to have included the 
following. 

During the first few months of the expanded effort, the dtaff assigned 

Stanford Research Institute. Administrative History of the Follow 
Through Evaluation, 1968-72. Menlo Park, Cal. , 1972, jp. 16s 



to these studies found It extremely to agree on any statement oif 

objectives OTvOn a'plan of action to wl^lch.they were willing to commit 
themselves. Fox example, should. the focila Of the stddy bk on institutional 
change as an end In Itself or^ ad the means to some other ends? To the 
extent that the latter objective is adopted, one needs to consider what 
are these other endsi Is institutional change desirable because it affects 
what happen^ in the classroom, because it affects attitudes of parents, 
teacliera, administrators, because it affects achievement or all of these? 
To the extent that the former objective is adopted, whlcft institutions are 
the targets of change? Is the objective to be able to organize parents 
into P^li^^ Advisory Commlttees^^^ to change the school system, or to change 
the political and economic structure of the cdmmunity? The 
problem wasn't that there was not enough to do but rather that there were 
tbo many possibilities and no acceptable^ criteria for choosing amongst them. 
In retrospect, one might as well have made program decisipns by choosing 
topics at random, for any decision would have been preferable > provided that 
one began to carry out that decision, 

A second difficulty during this period had to do with the kind of 
involvement that one should have with local projects. Should the research 
team work as neutral observers trying to understand the dynamics of chanfiie 
or should theyv be active participants helping to bring about change? 
Within the team, there was some support for this latter position. As we 
observed before, the point of view of the total evaluation effort was that 
SRI should be neutral In attempting to study what was happening* Then, 

me differences developed between the institutional change staff and the rest 
of SRI over this Issue; this v also an Issue that had divisive effects 
within the subgroup assigned to these studies. 

During the fall of 1969, several planning meetings were held at which 
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some oujtslde consultants were present. The purpose was to try to resolve, 
som6 of these issues* The ujeetings were productive but sotnehow it appeared 
tfiey were unable to reach firm decisions about the program of institutional 
'change. However, the effort to complete the case studies already underway 
was continued, - • 

* Then, in the spring of 1970, the staff member in charge of this effort 
resigned. His decision was influenced in part by the difficulties ho had 
experienced with the prograth and with the^ fact that their success had so far • 
been liraited. In addition, he had wanted an opportunity to become nx>re active 
involved fis a change agent ahd his^ new position as a Follow, Thro ug^i sponsor oti 
certain opportunities for active involvement that were not possible at SBI. Al 
some delay > he was replaced by another meml)^r of this research group. 

There now began another effort to define some overall plans and this 
effort continued for more than a year.- Those same difficulties that we 
have already mentioned continued but there were some additional \Jif f icultiea 
that could be identified. / 

There was a tendency within SRI to underestimate t^e complexity and 
difficulty of the task that had been assigned to this group. Although there 
is an abundant literature available on institutional change, there exists no 
accepted .^heory that is readily appLicable. Thus, the^^group was being asked 
to make theototlcal contribijtions at a very high level of accomplishment in 

order to proceed. In addition » to the extent that they could agree on ob- 

i 

j^ectives, they still had tc design from the beginning the measuring Instru- 
ments that would be needed. There was no body of readily availably instru- 
ments on which they could rely. 

Secondly, it proved to be difficult to recruit a staff that was as 
experienced and qualified as would have been desirable. Although there 
were some. members of the staff who were quite experienced, several others 
were new to this field of study and found, thems'elves more or less trying 
to learn dn-the-Job. 
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fn addition, the group assigned to these studies gradually came to 
operate Irra rather isolated fashion from the rest of the SRI evaluation 
effort. The fact that they were someirttat Isolated is not at all surprising. 
After all, most of the SRI staff shared a common background and a cownon 
set of interests in classroom activities, data analysis, and educational 
psychology. The staff working on institutional change had different back- , 
grounds and a different set of interests, more nearly centered in sociology 
and the social psychology of organizations. Moreover, the senior SRI 
administrators were^busy enough and it was quite natural for them to focus 
their attention on the main effort while giving much less attention to this 
apparently secondary effort. 

Thus, the work of*the institutional change staff was maiie all the more 
difficult by some discouragement as a result of their slow progress and their 
relative isolation. After all, it was readily apparent within the group that 
they were not making progress and that SRI was being criticized for their 
lack of success in this area. Then too, there were internal conflicts 
that could not be resolved and the leadership of ^the group was ineffective 
in resolving these conflicts or in helping the group to develop any real 
sense of commitment or accomplishment. Perhaps the administrators of the 
overall effort might have .been able to provide some leadership but |:hey 
were busy enough with their own responsibilities and did not see themselves'' 
as particularly well qualified in the area of institutional cl.ange. 

In shorty the years 1969-71 were difficult and demoralizing for the 
institutional change , staff . Eventually, as somewhat of a coihpromise, 
several separate activities began to be salvaged while the attempt to 
develop an integrated program devoted to institu^tipnal change was gradually 
abandoned. We will review subsequently what was accomplished by these 
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separate activities. * . ' 

2. Parent interviews .. This i8**one activity that be^an as part of the 
program of community studies and that soon began to be treated as a* rela- 
tively separate er^tity. From the beginhlng in 1968-69, progress was made ' 
on the developmer^t of plans for interviewing parents. A first draft of an 
interview schedule had been prepared by December, 1968, at which time it 
was discussed in one of the early review sessions. By October, 1969, a 
revised schedule was completed andj^dbmitted for review and approval by 
the Bureau of the Budget. As early as Spring, 1969, a tentative decision 
had been made /that the actual int;erviewing in the field would be carried 
out through a subcontract to one of. the available groups' that had experi- 
ence ^n this field. By Winter, 1969, contacts had been tnade with the 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC) and eventually they became respon- 
sible for the field activities in this area. Indeed, one program of patent 
/interviews was completed during 1969-70 and a somewhat revised program of 
activities was carried out in 1970-71 , to be repeated in 1971-*72. 

In. spite of some difficulties, activities in this area of effort have 
been carried out- with reasonable success* For . example, although reviews of 
the initial drafts' of an interview schedule were unfavorable, .later drafts 
were considerably more acceptable • 

There appear to be a number of reasons for the relative success of 
^thls effort. Relatively early in the planning, this effort began to be 
treated as an. autonomous activity. Also,, this is an area in which a good 
deal of experience has been accumulated that could be used in developing 
an interview schedule. In fact, SRI made extensive use of some sportsors 
who had en interest in this area of study, as well as some outside con~ 
sultants;, the outside assistance was of great v^l^e. Finally, it was \ 



unnecessary for SRI to develop a field staff for carrying oKxta this portion 

of the data'collection since the subcontract with NORC had the effect of 

» -* , - 

* . <o 
•maJiing available to SRI an existing and experienced field staff. 

It haS also been interesting to note that the program of parent inter- 

'A ' . * , 

viewing soon began to move into close collaboration with th6 main data col- 

'■ . if ■ , ' . 

lection effort'. After awhile, the parent interviewing (as well as the in- 
terviewing of teachers and teacher aides) was assimilated Into the main 
testing activity and has remained so up to the 'preseilt) time.; ' ^ 

3 . Koncogniti v e measures . As we indicated before^ sponsors had an 
Important stake in the development of an appropriate set of nonco'gni t tve 
measures. After all, thfe assessment of noncognitive changes was crucia]^ 
to the evaluation of several sponsor programs; indeed, we are not aware of 
any sponsor who. felt that this area of measurement was unimportant . Simi- 
larly, Follow Tl^rough had emphasi^ed from the beginning the importance of 
noncognitive assessment. 

On August 10-11^^1969, there was a- planning meeting , held at Menlo 
Park, which was an outgrowth of the larger meeting of July^ 30^ August 2, 
1969 at ^^hich sponsors had had an opportunity to react to the SRI eval^ua- 

tion plans^ At this planning meeting , "there continued to be an emphasis on 

■■ > " • , 

fhe import^ce of the noncognitive measures and some dissatisfaction wasV^ ' 

expressed at the progress that had been made by SRI, From this meeting, 

there emerged an agreement that some n4)ncognitlve testing would be carried 

out as part of the Spring, 1970 testing program. Tl^ere ^ also the c*x- 

^peccation that some preliminary testing of possible ^instruments would be 

under^taken at that time; and the progr<im of testing would be expanded as 

^oon as suitable instruments had been developed and pretested. During tiie 

next) few months, planning continued for the program of spring testing, » ' 
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Thete Was a very small staff assigned initially to this effort and 
they worked closely with sponsors in order to identify the sponsors' nOn-^ 
cognitive objectives. Later, the Joint fellows were actively Involved in 
helping with the development of the noncognitive measures and particularly 
in ensuring that the sponsors • views were being taken into account. 

(X* ^ 

Subsequently » on Feb. 12 -14, 1970, a meeting yas held in Menlo Park 

to review all of the SRI plans, including those for the noncognitive 

testing. There were in attendance some sponsors as well as a variety of 

outside advisers. As before, the response to the plans for noncognitive 

testing was critical and those staff members most involved were discouraged 

and somewhat frustrated. The following quotation is indicative of the 

reactions of the SRT staff* 

I'This conference did little to reduce frustration among SRI project 

staff who, on the one hand, were attempting to carry out wishes ex- 

» 

pressed in earlier planning meetings (e.g. July August , 1969) but, on 
the other hand, were being criticized more than helped in delimiting the 
scope or sharpening the specifications of evaluation issues. This sense 
of f lustration was felt most forcefully* by those seeking to extend 
the pupil measures to In^clude noncognitive^varlables and by staff 
attempting to conceptualize and render manageable studies of social 
change within community settings. Review of the transcripts from this 
meeting rekindles feelings shared generally throughout the SRI staff 
— gratitude for the expressions of sympathy offered by external advisers 
but despair for the lack of delimiting suggestions to which USOE/FT 
staff responded favorably . '^^^ 

^^SRI, Administrative History of the Follow Through Kvaluallon, 1968- 
1972, Menlo Park, Cal., 1972, pp. 19-20. 
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Let us look at some of the difficulties th^t had to be faced in this 
area. To a significant extent, SRI was caught In a conflict between their 
views of what was possible and what others felt was d^^irabl^. Everyone 
was in agreement that noncognitive testing was dif ficultXbut it was much 
more difficult to reach any agreements about what was a realistic or even 
acceptable l,evel of effort. This conflict was compounded becau^ of the 
importance of the issue to sponsors » Follow Through, and other out^de 
advisers. After all, sponsors expected to be Judged by these evaluation 
measures and some sponsors at least were convinced (and perhaps correctly) 
that their programs would be unfairly evaluated unless suitable noncognitive 
measures could be included* In addition, the noncognitive measures were 
crucial to the formative aspects of the evaluation; i»e* to developing 
some understanding of what was happening or of some of the crucial dif- 
ferences between sponsors. Moreover , in order to develop some understand-- 
Ing, SRI had to come to grips with some very difficult conceptual questions, 
some of which had to do with the differential effects to be expected of 
different sponsor programs on the noncognitive measures. For example, SRI 
was trying out some measures of school fearfulness, ethnic identity, locus 
sof control', intrinsic motivation, attitudes toward school, etc. Which 
type of sponsor prbgramshould have the stronger effect on certain of these 
measures and why? Finally, there were some important practical (i.e. 
economic) issues that had to be token into account. Noncognitive measures 
are difficult to administer and are usually administered on an individual 
basis by relatively high skilled personnel. If the noncognitive measures 
were to be an essential part of the evaluation, then they would have to be 
adi^inistered to a large number of students* Could this be done economically? 
Could it be done with local personnel, with only a limited amount of 
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training? 

We should point out that some friction could easily and did develop 
between SRI staff members and sponsors (Including the joint fellows) over 
the program of noncognitive testing* To some extent, SRI expected and 
needed help from sponsors in defining what ought to be done in this area 
and in the development of hypothesest It was not always easy to obtain 
this help. Yet, in the final analysis » it was SRI that had to accept 
respojisibility for the measures that were developed. 

In the spring of 1970, the scheduled program of noncognitive testing 
was carried out, having been preceded by some pilot testing in Feb. 1970. 
The testing included a variety of instruments to be administered on an 
individual basis, plus some instruments for group administration. In all| 
at)proximately 850 students were included in this study. The next few months 
were spent in the analysis of the data. 

The period beginning in Sept. 1970 through Dec. 1970 was a difficult 
one for the staff assigned to this project. Again, a quotation from the 
SRI administrative history is indicative of the difficulties that had arisen. 

["During this peripd, the status of the report on noncognitive testings 

i ■-, . ^ i 

; became the greatest issue. Analyses of these data had proven to be 

i " - ■ ■ . . ■ ' ' 

more complex and time consuming thari origin&lly anticipated, and the 

SRI staff responsible for the quality of the analysis were reluctant 
to submit what they felt would be an Incomplete report. USOE/FT staff, 
; on the other hand, were annoyed by the d6lay in completion. The con- 
flict between timeliness from OE's viewpoint and quality and complete- 
ness from SRI's viewpoint created a polarity about the noncognitive 
report that probably prevented an entirely dispassionate appraisal of 
it. ' (The report, when finally submitted in December 1970 as Appendix D 



of- the 1960-70 SRI evaluation, satisfied no ons fully. )"^.^ 

Note that some noncognitlve measures hnd been added to the Springy 

1969|, battery arid had been Included in each subsequent testing. What Is 

Important Is that the effort at laiprovlng the noncognitlve testing through 

the development of additional measures came effectively to an end with; the 

publication of this December, 1970, report. Although some work continued for 

brief period and some noncognitlve testing has continued to be included in the 

regular test batteries, support for the development of additional noncognitlve 

measures was removed from all succeeding^ SRI budget proposals^ 

In passing, we ought to point out that the staff members assigned to 

this project found themselves caught between two rather conflicting points 

of view. As psychologists, they shared an academically oriented set of 

values that research should not be published ir»til one is satisfied with 

the results .and until one feels that the research has been appropriately 

completed* However, SRI had made certain commitraentQ to Follow Through 

and had deadlines to which they were being held. From an administrative 

point of view, it was important to honor those commitments. Aa a result, 

there was conflict first between Follow Through and the SRI administration 

and subsequently between the SRI administration and the staff assijgned to 

this project, 

4# Classroom observations * During the first year of activity, class- 
room observations as well as noncognitlve testing were included under the 
general heading of Pupil and Classroom Measurements, Plans for the develop- 
ment of an observational instrument proceeded with relatively little guidance 
from the main SRI staff and, unfortunately, with relatively little involve- ^ 
ment o;f the sponsors. After a first instrument had been developed, it was 
reviewed both Internally as well as with spotisors and consultants and 
managed to please no one. In general, sponsors felt that it did not 
^dequately measure what they ..were trying to accomplish. Tlicre was also the 

i^i^ ^^SRI, 1968-72 Evaluation. Apperidix D, 1972, p. F-25, 
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Implication that the staff members responsible for the instrument were 
taking sides and, perhaps without realizing it» were favoring certain 
sponsor approaches at the expense of others. 

Eventually, in October 1969, some staff changes were made that placed 
certain different individuals in charge of the effort. In addition; an 

outside consultant who was knowledgeable about Follow Through became actively 

\ ' ' . 

involved; his work on a parallel, development in classroom observation was 
supported through a separate contract with Follow Through during 1969-70, 1970- 
and 1971-7 2. At about this time, au effort was made to have more contact 
with sponsors and, indeed, the joint fellows began to take a very active 
responsibility for the development ^of the observational measurements. 

Plans continued to develop during 1969-70 and the first regular collec- 
tion of data took place in Spring, 1970. By this time, the purposes of the 
classroom observations had received considerable clarification. 

"One was to provide a means for assessing the degree to which instruc- 
tional approaches or models were implemented and, as a corollary to 
this, to provide a description of the model in precise terms. The 
second purpose was to obtain information about instructional outcomes 
(primarily child behavior) that are most directly measured through 
observation. 

Beginning with the Spring 1970 data collection ;i the classroom observa* 
tional effort has enjoyed. a relatively successful <1 certainly stable exis- 
tence and there are several reasons why the effort har; prospered. It has 

18 

been well received by the sponsors who have been satisfied with the methods 



^^SRl* Longitudinal Evaluation of Selected Features of the National 
Follow Through Program. Menlo Park, Cal., March, 1971, p. 55. 

18 ^ 



Actually, only eight sponsors have been actively Involved. 
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that were developed and who havo found that the data collected were of 

value to thea in making assessments about their own programs. In addition, 

Head Start has been very supportive of the classroom Observational effort • 

Indeed, this PRI project is being supported by both Head Statt and Follow 

Through, and SRI is responsible for the collection of observational data 

for both programs. Interestingly enough, this is one of the few areas in: 

which SRI has been able to combine its responsibilities to Head Start and 

Follow Through into a unified program of activities, 

5* Classroom Testing and Experimental Design , This particular effort 
continued to be the largest single activity being undertaken by SRI and It 

** 

too went thrcngh some reorganization during the period under consideration. 
The basic form of the activity remained unchanged; testing was carried out 
each Fall and Spring. There were some changes made In the details of the 
testing but for our purposes these were primarily a matter of. detai:].* Of 
course, there was one major measurement problem that had to be faced each 
year for the first fev years: to add to the battery of tests as Fpllow 
Through became involved with another grade level. To be specific, in 
^ 1968-69 as well as 1969-70, testkng was carried out in kindergarten and 
the first grade; testing in the second grade was added in 1970-71, in the 
third grade in 1971-72.^^ Sdoreover, separate attention had to be given 
each year to the development of test batteries for the fall and the spring 
testing. Note that in Figure 4-2 but not In Figure 4-1, there appears an 
entry labelled Testing and there is some significance to b»2 attached to t.ljiri 
addition. Initially, the development of a new test battery was the respon- 
sibility of everyone associated with classroom testing and, as a result, no 

19 

Some testing in the second, third* and fourth grade was carried out 
In 1969-70, in order to provide some baseline data for the evaluation of 
Follow Through. = ^ 

ERIC 
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one was clearly responsible . Not surprisingly, there was a tendency to delay < 
sibns about the test battery until it was almost too late. Then there 
would be a frantic effort to complete the selection of some appropriate tests 
and obtain approval for them so that commitments to the field staff could be m< 

Actually, from the point of view of the timing and sequencing of 
activities, there has to be an Intimate relationship between the field 
activities and the development of a new test battery. For example, one 
can reason backwards from a target date on which testing should begin and 
identify some subsidiary target dates that must be satisfied if the main 
objective is to be achieved* Testing must be preceded by a training period 
at which time the test batterier: niust be complete. Before training can take 
place, a staff mudt have been recruited and all 'sampling decisions must have 
been made. One must have allowed sufficient time for pretesting attd test 
battery revision as well as for the complex sequence of approvals, without 
which field testing cannot take place, etc. At any rate, during this period 
of consolidation, the importance of the test« battery .development was 
clearly recognized. Certain staff members were assigned to this activity 
with a clear definition of responsibility. By Spring 1971, these staff 
members had worked out a reasonable schedule and the atmosphere of crisis 
associated with the test selec^:ion had more or less disappeared* In addi- 
tion, some important progress bn revising the test batteries , eliminating 

* * ' 

redundancies, aad making the testing more releyant to the sponsors' program 
objectives had been accomplished, .* * 

The other important chc^nges had to do with issues about data analysis 
and the design of the evaluation procedure. Let us first consider what 
might have been Ideal and the extent to which it was impossible to realize 
this ideal. It was Follow .^hrcugh ' s intention to think of the pronram of 
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pj^anned vailation as a single gigantic experimentit In order to da thi8» 
one would like to be able to establish ex:perJ.dental design before be- 
ginning to collect any data* But .this has not« been possible for a variety 
of reasons. Thu&i SRI has often been in the position of trying taVation- 
alize an experimental design after data have been colli^cted and after* cett^ln 
decisions have already been made* As a result » one tries to improvise a 
quasi-experimental design. ^ More import ant 1;/| during this period of consoli- 
ddtlon» additional decisions were made in succe^eding years which had the 
effect of changitig the design in mid-stream and of then attempting to ' 
rationalize these changes in the best possible fashion* Consider some 
hypothetical experimenter .or statistician ai^d let's assume that this indi- 
vidual is a purist about experimental desigit*. From hi3 point of view» the 
SRr experience of being continually forced to change '.dir design vould be 
a nightmare* But we would like ^o make it clear that, in our opinioni in 
a large field experir^ent carried out over a period of years, many of these 
difficulties* are inherent. 

To .give any detailed record of the evclutlon of the SRI design and 
analysis plans over- this period is beyond the scope of this report • Indeed, 
the history of these changes is enormously complex and confusing. ' However, 
we would like to review some incidents in order to Illustrate the com- 
\^ plexlty of the problem and why changes were being Introduced. 
V 1. When testing began in Fall 1968, why hadn't SRI already developed ' 

a detailed experimental design that could be maintained -over the next few 

> ■ . ■ * . 

.years? As we indicated before, the SRI proposal had been written in a 

matter of weeks* Then, aftet a contract had been signed In July,' 1968, 

SRI was committed to begin tes'^ing in the fall of 1968. It would seem 

not unreasonable to assume that it would h^ve taken several months to 
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develop a workable design and this amount of time was not available. In 
addition, some of the decisions about deoign could not be made in the ab- 
sence of certain empirical data or without certain prior decisions having 
been made. For example, how many sponsors would be included and for how 
many projects would each be responsible? Additional sponsors were added 
in 1969-70 and^the number of projects per sponsor did not stabilize for ait 
least two years. Would it be possible to define control groups that would 
be adequately matched to the experimental procedures? Initially, no one 
knew, although certain difficulties could be anticipated. If it were pos- 
sible, then the analysis procedures could be simplified. If not, one would 
have to introduce more complex procedures In order to compensate for this 
lack of comparability. Another set of questions had to do with the cost 
for a given sample size. In order to answer certain kinds of questions, 
one might want to have a fairly large sample. How large a sample could one 
afford? Still other questions that were not settled at th^t time had to do 
with a definition of th^ policy decisions to be made based on the assess-* 
ment data and when they would have to be made. In retrospect, one could 
easily argue that SRI should not have been asked to collect data during the 
first year but rather have been given a year in which to develop a design 
and prepare for its implementation. 

2. Another critical decision a.rose after the 1968-69 data had been 
collected and some preliminary reports had been prepared based on these 
data. Not surprisingly, the data were not available for examination until 
Winter 1970 and by this time much of the planning for the 1969-70 data 
collection had already been completed. Thus, as a result of the delay '| 
that occurs between the collection of data and its, analysis » the experi- 
ence of one year's effort has very iifctle effect on plans for the coming 
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year, although It may have an effect pn planning for subsequent years • 

Nevertheless, preliminary reports based on the 1968-69 data collec- 
tion were completed early in the winter, of 1970 and were reviewed at a 
meeting held In Menlo Park on Feb, 12-14, 1970. The reactions to these 
reports were somewhat unenthusiastlc. To some extent, the reports were 
premature In that these were the first tabulations of data that had been 
completed. Thus, there was an absence of Interpretation included in the 
reports so that a naive reader felt somewhat overwhelmed by the sheer 
volume of data. 

More -importantly , to those reviewers and sponsors who were convinced 
of the advantiages of Follow Through, the preliminary results based on a 
single year's experience were disappointing. They failed to demonstrate 
that the Follow Through children. were making any impressive gains when com- 
pared to the non-Follow Through classes. However, those who had any close 
association with local projects were able to point out that the first year 
for most projects was a very difficult one. In addition to the fact that 
s^pnsors' programs were still in the process of development, there were 
many difficulties that had to/be ironed out prior to the successful imple- 
mentation of a local project. Thus, there was reason to assume that the 
first year for any project should be treated as a special Implementation 
year* As a corollary ^ one could assume that data for the first year were 

more indicative of , the problems of implementation than they were of the 

20 

advantages of a successfully implemented program. 

As a result, of these discussions, the suggestion was made that perhaps 

Our own experience with local projects certainly confirms the 
assumption that first-year results of any project can be quite misleading* 
and give little indication of the results to be expected from a fully 
implemented program. 
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data should not be collected on any project during its first year on the 
basis sinc6 these data would be inevitably mispleading; l.e,> the evaluation 
of a project would begin only after the completion of an iniiplenientatlon 
year. A decision on this issue w^s postponed for the time being and Anally 
made at a subsequent meeting In June. At that time it was agreed that this 
principle of an implementation year wgyld be adopted. As a fconsequence, it 
was also agreed that the^ 1^968-69 data would not be used and that' the .data 
based upon this yearns experience would, not be published. Note that this' 
decision appeared to be a jvery sensible one. The one unfortunat(B conse- 
quence was that a major pcijrtion of SRI's effort during the first year was 
being discarded and that' SRI was put into the position of not yet having' 
available any tangible evidence df theli efforts In the form of a published 
' progress report, 

3. There were some other closely related Issues .concerning the type of 
bef ore-and-af ter design that was to be used in evaluating Ipcal projects and 
sponsor programs. All projects conformed to the general pattern that 
children entered Follow Through in either kindergarten or the first grade 
and would complete their Follow Through experience at the end of the third 
grade. Clearly, one interesting set of analyses would be based on the 
total 3 or 4 year experience. Having agreed to define 1968-69 as an imple- 
mentation year, how long would one have to wait for the first cohort' of 
children to graduate from Follow Through?" .The first available cohort that 
began in the first grade would graduate in Spring, 1972 ^nd those beginning 
with kindergarten would graduate in Spring 1973. More Importantly, one has 
to assume that there will be nearly a year's delay between the graduation 
date of a cohort and the publication of a report* Thus, the earliest re- 
port based x>n the full 3 or 4 year experience could not be expected until 
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Spring 1973, approxloiaceljf five years after Cha/lnitlat'ion of th6 (contract 
with SRI.. : ' - ' ■ 

^ At a meeting held in April, 1970, a number of Issues about this before- 
and-after* design were reviewed* The possibility of discarding the before 
measures was considered ,and rejected, Jhe advantage would have been that 
t\\z field effort could have been reduced as well as the annual budget. Un- 
fortunately, an after-only design vcj^uld be justified only. if one could 
assume comparability between experimental and control groups. By this time 
it was clear that this assumption was not warranted. 

, Another issue disQUSsed had to do with the significance to be attached 
to'clata for a portion of the Follow Through experience, such as the changes 
that might occur over.aone pr tWo-year period. There was general agreement 
that It would be unwise to reach conclusions based on less than the full 
J or 4 year experience and, in particular, that, sponsor evaluation should 
be based only on the full Follow Through experience. Based on this line 
of reasoning, an agreement was reached to place primary emphasis on testing 
upon entrance into the program and upon graduation and to reduce substan- 
tially the amount ot testing at intermediate points in time. The effect 
of this decision was that for several projects there would be data at the 
entrance to klndergatteh and at the end of the third grade, bu^t none 
collected during the first or second grades. 

This procedure had its advantages as well as disadvantaged. There were 
economic advantages and it helped to reduce the friction ^hAt sometimes 
developed between local projects and- SRI. Some projects resented the dis- 
ruptive effects of the testing program and the effect of this decision was 
to reduce the amount of disruption. There was another advantage that was 
less obvious. With this design, it ought to be possible to protect the 
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sponsors and projects from a premature evaluation (i,e, prior to 1973 or 
perhaps 1974) since t^e data upon which- a partial evaluation might be based 
would not be available. As we shall see, it would not, be possible to 
protect sponsors or projects in this way. \ 

The disadvantages were to become apparent only at a later time. For 
example, at a later time, a decision was made to publish data fpr the period 
1969-1971' in which analyses by sponsor and by project would be included. In 
^that report, ther^ were projects for which there were available baseline 
data for 1969-*7C but no Intermediate data for 1970-71 and these projects had 
to be eliminated from the analysis. By reducing the' collection . of data at 
inr.ermediate points, it became more difficult to look at sequential effects 
over t^he full Follow Through experience. Indeed, these intermediate level 
dgj>e, vrould be potentially relevant to a formative analysis of sponsor pro,-'^ 
grams and to hypotheses about certain differential effects of sponsor pro^ 
grams to be assessed at intermediate points in time. 

These are some of the more important decisions that ware made about the 
experimetttJil design during 1969-71. Other significant changes were still to 
be introduced in 1971 and these will be reviewed subsequently. 

Transitions into Cris is ./ 

In September, 19/1^ we had an opportunity to visit^ SRI and to talk with 
a number of members of their staff. This was a deceptive^ period in their 
history. On the one liand, there was a sense of modest achievement based on 
the accomplishments of the past two years^. On the other hand, there was an 
awareness that SRi's relationship to Follow Through had been deteriorating 
over the past few months. We can interpret the sense of achievement as the • 
end product of the preceding period of consolidation and reorganization. 
It was more difficult to Assess the significance of this deterioration In 
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relationships and at that time SRI was inclined to hppe that relationship? 
had at least been stabilized. Yet', as we write one yeajr later, it was .tjlear 
, that the period of Dec. 1970 to .September 1971 could also be vie'wei.as 
transitional ' leading into -a period of crlsisi Let us ' 

* u 

first reviev what had been accomplished during the period of 
consolidation and then review some of the key predisposing incidents that* 
were about to lead into a period of crisis and reorganization. 

Some accomplishment s < ' . ^ ^ 

1. The objectives of/the SRI evaluation effolft had been clarified and ' 
revised. ITie new objectives were at once more modest as well as rtore 
achiev^ble^ SRI was now more pearl:f<,?ommitted to a summ^tive evaluation ^ 
and the possible formative aspects of the evaluation had been minimized. 
Moreover, the hope that data could be analyzed rapidly enough to be of help 
to projects aitd sponsj>rs had been more or less ^b^doned as unrealistic. 

2. Thro.ugh a process of trlaJL and ^rror and of success and failure, 
the scope of the evaluation had been limited co place , primary eqighasis on , 

on attitudinal changes in 
parents, teachers, and children. Although a program of classroom observa- 
tions was cpntinuin^ and some noucognltivc tosting was being included, llttl 
emphasis would continue to be placed on expanding^ the emphasis on non- 
cognitive chaiige or -or) a, program of .institutional and social-change. 

3. As the end product of a series of internal reorganizations, SRI^was 

' ■ ■\ 

■. " '* 

now much better pi;epared to meet some difficulty production ' and man'agerlai 

t 

responsibilities. These were for the preparation of a series o> semi-annual 
test batteries, for maintaining ah elaborate field staff {or carrying out ^ 
its program of data collection in the field, and for controlling cost^? and 
making accurate cost estimates/ 



the assessment of cognitive change as well as 
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4. Additional resources had been allocated to certain administrative 
functions, particularly for maintaining relationships between SRI and Follow 
Through and for attempting to provide for better Internal coordination of 
effort* • 

5. Finally, there was a clearer identification of the subtasks that had 
to be carried out as part of th% evaluation effort. Responsibility for 
carrying out these subtasks had been allocated and the deadlines within 
which certain products had to be completed had been clarified. 

The net effect is that life within SRI was becoming more predictable 
and certain uncertainties about the future were being minimized. On the 
Other hand, since the sdope of the work had^ diminished , some members of the SRI 
staff found that the work was becoming less challenging and less exciting. 

■ ■ . ' ^ 

Somc^ predisposing incidents . We had indicated previously that one 
stage of development comes to an end when evidence accumulates that in- ^ 

n 

validates the adequacy of a particular form of crganizatloA • Under some 
circumstances, the evidence invalidates relationships within the organiza- 
tion itself; under other circumstances, the evidence invalidated relation- 
ships between the organization and other subsystems with which the organ- 
ization must interact, With respect to SRI, the difficulties that began to 
arise were not inter uv' to the SRI effort; rather they related to th3 ' 

relationship that existed between SRI and Follow Through as well as to 

' t ■ 

Follow Through 's relaticjnship with other parts of the Office of Education 

and the Federal Government. 

Assuming ^hat the relationship between SRI 

and Follow llirough \ had been relatively atublu during 

the period of Fall 1969 through Summer 1971, how would one characterize 

that relationship and vhat circumstances were beginning to suggest that^ it ^ 
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might have to change? For most of this peilod, this had been a highly 
collaborative effort based upon mutual respect and trust. Moreover, 
as a consequence of the attempt to work collaboratively, there had been 
considerable Interaction between the two parties, considering the fact that 
they were separated by a distance of 3000 miles. 

By way of contrast, the relationship between Follow Through atid spon- 
sors was rather different, based upon a well-defined division of responsi- 
blllty. Sponsors had an opportunity to collaborate In 

the making of certain decisions. Yet, by and large, they h^d bfeen delegated 
the responsibility for implementing their programs and were reasonably free 
of any detailed supervision^ In carrying out that responsibility. For ex- 
ample. Follow Through staff often had private opinions and preferences 
about different sponsors* programs as well as private evaluations of 
sponsors* competences, but they tended to maintain a position of benign 
neutrality In their dealings with sponsors. Wixhln broad limits, sponsors 
would be judged by the consequences of their efforf,8. Of course, there 
were annual contract negotiations with sponsors but these negotiations pro- 
ceeded fairly straightforwardly and there was very little Interference with 
a sponsor for the duration of any given contract. A major reason for this 
benign neutrality was that sponsor progr^ims were the key element in the 
Follow Through experiment and that it was perfectly appropriate to expect 
that some sponsors would succeed while others might fail. Tliat's what one 
meant by planned variation. i 

SRi's effort was not viewed as experimental in the same sense (perhaps 
it should have been). There was certainly no provision for alternate 
evaluation efforts and by implication the SRI effort had to be "successful." 
At any rate, as a somewhat secondary consequence ol" this cmphnfils on collab- 
oraJtlon, there did not develop any clear cut delegation of responsibility* 
o SRI fox Ci rrying 
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out the evaluation effort. To an outside observer, It jometimes'^peare^ 
as If Follow Through was directing thii evaluatioft ^ffort and as If SRI's 
responsibility was limitdd to that of carrying out the&e directions. 
Perhaps we are exaggerating but we are trying to suggest the following; 

1. It was difficult to reach agreements about an acceptable division 
of responsibility such that SRI directed the effort and Follow Through 
monitored their progress. 

2. As a result, decision making about all important aspects of the 
evaluation was the Joint responslblH ty of Follow Through and SRI, with 
Follow Itirough often having the more decisive Influence- 

3. Follow Through tended to communicate the Judgment that they were 
at least as competent as SRI ;ln taking responsibility for the evaluation 
effort ($nd perhaps they were). ' 

Nevertheless, for a period of time, both parties managed to operate 
within this relationship with some degree of success. Then, why should the 
relationship have begun to deteriorate? 

1. Towards the end of the period of consolidation, it became abundantly 
apparent that the evaluation effort would have to be narrower in scope than 
had been originally planned* Specifically, efforts in the areas of non- 
cognitive , testing and institutional change had been rather unsuccessful. 
Follow Through had to acknowledge that these portions of the evaluation 
effort would have to be discontinued. This was very dJLsappolritlng since 
Follow Through had believed all along that these efforts were essential to 
a? balanced and fair program of evaluation. Moreover, Follow Tlirough had 
mjide commitments to sponsors that these efforts would be included and It 
wjas embarrassing to have to acknowledge that these commitments could not 
be honored. 
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2. During ^prlrtg, 1970, SRI and Follow Through were In the midst of 
contract negotiations to cover activities for the year 1970-71. As one 
aspect of thes^ negotiations two external reviews were carried out of the 
SRI effort. Although the reviews were more favorable than otherwise, they 
raised some questions about the perfoi^ance of SRI and about the Joint 
responsibilities of SRI and Follow, /fhrou^h for the evaluation effort. 
What Is particularly significant is that the reviews were Initiated by the 
office of Program Plannlng/and Evaluation (PP and E) of the Bureau of Elemen- 
tary arid Secondary Education (BESE) to whom Follow Through was directly 
responsible and are Indicative of the fact that questions were being raised 
about the total Follow Through effort by Its superiors* 

llie first portion of this re^V^lew was held in May, 1970 and it was 
carried but by a panel of educators and psychologists chaired by Dr. Milton 
Goldberg, Director of Early Childhood Programs for the Philajlelphla School 
District, A portion of the recotmnendations made by this panel on which 
there was substantial agreement is as follows: 

"I. SRX's effort. 

I Recommendation: SRI should continue its Follow Through evaluation 

/ ^effort through 1970-71, . 
II, Evaluation arid design, 

A, Recommendation: Policy questions and program objectives 

' . ■ i 

should be identified as clearly as possible,,, • 

B, ^Recommendation: The 1970-Jl evaluation should include 

statements of Follow Through impact on Outcome variables,.,, 

IV, Information feedback 

A, Recommendation: Mechanisms for providing informational feed- 

21 

back from SRI should be more clearly defined and ipaplemcnted, " 



^Hl* Goldberg. Summary review of the SRI evaluation of the Follow 
hrough Piogram, May, 1970, Mlmeo, Pp, 1-5, 
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There were some additional vocommendations under the heading of 
"0r8anl2ational and Consultative Assistance" on which there was not a 
consensus. The nwre important of these are as follows: 

"A. Prior to further arrangements .related to evaluation a panel 
should be convened to work with SRI and Follow 11,rough officials in 
mapping next year's (1971-72) evaluation plan or PPE should obtain advlc 
and assistance in project reformulation. 
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B, A nucleus of consultative support should be maintained over a 
period of time to assist the Follow Through office and SRI in the evalua- 
tion with specialist-consultants being made available for particular 
issues} and that the pPE section of BESB and OEO provide ex-officio 
representation to this ongoing cbnsultative group, / 

C. Tlie relationship between SRI and PPE should be strengthened and 

SRI's evaluation should be independent of the administration of Follow 

22 

Through by, that staff at OE." 

Interestingly enough > some reservations were also expressed at this 
time about Follow Through *8 reluctance to make direct evaluative comparisons 
of sponsors or of projects and to the effects of this policy on SRI^s plans 
for analysis of the data/ Thus> one could predict that Follow Through 's 
ability to protect Sponsors and projects from a 'premature evaluation" might 
soon come to an end. ' 

Also as part of this review, a second panel met to review the manage* 
ment of the evaluation effort. Their findings gave considerable support to 
SRI while making a ni!mber of detailed suggestions about the administration 
of the evaluation effort.^ ' 

In addition to the fact that a variety of criticisms were made, there 
are two important implications that can be drawn from these reviews. First 
of all^ 1970--71 would mark the third year of SRI's evaluation effort. . 
During that third year, it might be appropriate to issue a Request for 
Proposals (RFP) for continuing the effort and to consider the possibility 

.1 
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Goldberg, op. clt. , p. 6. 
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that SRI might be replaced by another contractor. A second implication was 
that some criticisms were being raised about Follow Through as well as SRI 
and particularly that Follow Through should be exercising more effective sup 
vision over the SRI effort. Alternatively, there was the implication that 
someone in addition to Follow Through (or instead of) should be responsible 
for the evaluation^ 

3. SRI was now beginning to produce products (reports) based on its 
first two years of data collection and there was some dissatisfaction with 
these reports. Moreover, there had been continuing friction between SRI 
and Follow Through over the timing of these reports and their contents. 

To be specific, drafts of a first set of reports entitled "Longitudinal 
Evaluation of the National Follow Through Program, July 1968 through 
November 1969" had been reviewed in February 1970. These are the reports 
that wer^ never published because of the decision to treat this first year 
as an implementation year. Accordingly, there was relatively little dis-* . 
appdintment^over this set of reports because of their fragmentary and 
preliminary nature. However, aspirations for a second set of reports, 

based on the 1969-70 data, were higher. Moreover, one effect of the May, 

... 

1970 reviews by the external panel had been to warn Follow Through of the 
importance of this second set of reports and to make it all the more 
important that they be completed on time. 

Accordingly, during June 1970, SRI and Follow Tin ougli reviewed plans 
for these iteports and agreed that drafts should be completed by the middle 
of September 1970* In retrospect, this deadline was nci^t wholly realistic 
although there was certainly ^^justification for these reports being avail- 
able as soon as possible. Undoubtedly, the decision to issue an RFP and 
to look for alternativ63 to SRI would depend on the quality of this report. 
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Iforeover, it would take time to write an adequate RPP and it should be 
issued by January or February, 1971 if there were to be any hope of ob- 
taining an alternative contractor for Pall 1971. Parenthetically, we 
would like to point out' that individuals, including those writing reports, 
continually underestimate the time and effort that are recjiuired in pre- 
paring an acceptable report. In addition to the tine required for writing, 
one first has to have data available in processed form and then to have a 
suitable opportunity to reflect on the data and to assimilate it. 

At any rate,' preparation of these reports continued during the Summer 
and Fall of 1970 and the main report plus six secondary reports dp appendices 
was finally Issued with the date March 1971. Drafts of the report had been 
reviewed in late Fall 1970 and had not been accepted at that^ time. Thus, It 
was a petiod of considerable stress for SRI as they attempted tb obtain approv- 
al for these reports. Moreover, these. reports^ when available, represented 
additional evidence of the narrowing scope of the evaluation effort and of the 
difficulties In the areas of institutional change and noncognttlve tes.tlngi 

4... During this same period. Follow Through was coming under Increasing 
scrutiny from Its superiors and the difficulties Follow Through was having 
within OE were clearly leading to complications between Follow Through and 
SRI, As Is discussed In Chapter V, Follow through reports directly 
through the Division of Compensatory Education to the Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, although it Is potentially responsible to 4'DU!|iber 
of other offices and agencies (see Figure 5-3 for more details), Ytic an 
extensive period of time, Egbert appears 16 have functioned as a kind of 
buffer between Follow Through and Its supervisors. He was able to main- ^ 

\ ^^Longitudinal Evaluation of Selected Features of t^ie National Follow 
Through Program. Menlo Park: Stanford Research Institute,. March , 1971. 

^^He use the term ''supervisors" loosely to; refer to the complex chain 
nf command to which Egbert was responsible, soite portions of which were 
utside ot 0« as well as CEO. 



tain thiJ respect and Confidence oi these individuals. As a result, Follow 
Through enjoyed considerable freedom of operation and its activities were 
monitored only in a very general way. Egbert*s style was one that empha- 
sized informality and he tended to create an atmosphere in which everyone 
involved with Follow Through Branch staff, sponsors, projects, etc. ^ 
felt that they were participants in an exciting and pioneering effort. 
Indeed, there' Is reason to believe that Follow Through enjoyed a very good 
reputation within OB* Nevertheless, frop our interviews as well as an 
examination of some of the available correspondence, it is clear that some 
supervisors had reservations. In particular, there was concern over the 
progress being made by the evaluation effort "and over its management. 
Moreover, there was an awareness that at some point in time, Follow Itirough 
would have to show results and that SRI would play a key role in such a 
demonstration. For example, here is a relevant quotation from OKO letter t 
Egbert dated June 19, 1969: "I have reviewed the SRI proposal and I concur 
that the evaluation contract should be extended as you propose. — ^ But the 
time will soon arrive when some decision is going to have to be made about 
a major national expansion of the Follow Through program. Indeed, such 
decisions are already being made. If the SRI evaluation does not provide ' 
some better basis than we now have for helping us decide how such an ex- 
pansion should be made, it will have failed. It ia therefbre essential 
that despite the enormous methodological and practical dif f idulties which 

the project faces, and despite the fact ^th^t we can cortfidehtly say in 

■ ' ■ ' ) ^ 

advance that its results will not provide air-tight or incontestable 

answers, we must nevertheless insure that it will produce results which 

* % 25 

are informative to the key decisions that are going to have to be made/^ 

There were other supervisors who were impressed with the Follow 



25. Note that the author^ of this letter had been a consistently 
strong supporter of the SRI effort. What is significant Is his emphasis 
^ . decisions soon to be made and on the availabillt^y of data that could 

cKJC be used in making these decisions. 
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Through program and its leadership but had reservations abcut their ability 
to administer the variety of activities for which t^ey were responsible* 
Some officials within OE were also aware that the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) had been asked to carry out a study on the "Need for Improving the 
Administration of Study and Evaluation Contracts," the purpose of which 

" was directed toward ascertaining whether the policies and procedures 

followed by the Office of Education in administering i^.tudy and evaluatJ.on 
contracts were adequate for ensuring ^that the information obtained would 
serve the intended purpose effectively/*^^ When published, this report was 
dated August 16, 1971, although it is clear that It had been available . 

within HEW and OE at leasf: as early as May, 1971. Although, the report was 

f , ■ , , \ 

quite critical of a numbei' of projects, some specific comments were ihade 

: ' .. • , ^ • ^ \ 

abo^t Follow Through • "The $7 million study of the national Follow Through 

program Is another example of the need for more specific statements of 

27 

contract objectives and requirements." Elsewhere, they concluded that. 

" had more specific work statements been Included — the chances of 

the Office of Education's receiving a better product would have been in- 
creased substantially. As pfevj^tn^ly discussed, agency officials advised 
us during our review that they planned to develop a specific work statement 
for the $7, million contract and to establish a team of experts to monitor 

the contract. We believe that the Office of Ediicf^tion should follow up on 

^ 28 V 

the implementation of these actions." ^ """^ 



26 

We should make^clear^ that Follow Through is only one of the projects 
didcussed in thlp report and much more critical comments were made about 
certa.in other projec^ts. 
27 * 

Comptroller (ieneral of the United States. Keport to the Congress: 
Need for Improving the Administration of Study nnd Evaluation Coutriictu* 
August, 1971, p. 16. 

' Op, clt. , p. 18. 
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It would appear that questions were being raised about the administra- 
tion of the Follow Through ptograiii and particularly the SRI contract rather 
than about the substance of the program. Moreover, superiors were beginning 
to exercise more direct control over the Follow Through effort, ^ _ 

5 • There Is one final set of predisposing circumstances that had to do 
with the writing of an RPP for the renewal of th6 evaluation contract. The 
effect of' the RPP would be to solicit competitive bids for the coming year, 
with SRI being simply one of the competitors. After a variety of informal 

discuasioris within Follow Through, drafts of various portions of an RFP 

29 ' * 

were written. These were reviewed at a meeting held in early March, 1971 
called by Follow Through and attended by a number of outside consultants. 
Tlie meeting had the effect of airing some of the criticisms of SRI and 
tended to crystallize' some of the feelings of disappointment with the 
evaluation effort. Yet, some consultants expressed the opinion that the 
initial aspirations of the evaluation effort had been highly unrealistic 
and that SRi'd performance was reasonably adequate when assessed against 
a more realistic &et of aspirations.' T\}e results of the meeting were In- 
conclusive.. It clearly would be difficult to complete an acceptable RFP, 
one that would.be sufficiently informative to a potential contractor. 
Moreover, there was the' possibility that it was already too late in the 
sense that the RFP should already have been issued or should be Issued 
within two or three weeks at the vet7 latest. And it seemed unlikely that 
an RFP could be completed and approved In order to meet such a stringent 
deadline. Finally, it was both discouraging and disturbing to thirik of the 
disruptive effectjj of transferring the evaluation contract to another con- 
tractor. Fo.How Through had enormous investment In SRI which could not 
be easily transferred. At this tlme,Hhe po|slblllty was also considered 
j 29 

A parallel and somewhat competitive effort to write an RFP was also 
undertaken by BESE. • . ,\- 
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of dividing up the evaluation effort into parts, leaving some with SRI 
while others might be delegated to another contractor of contractors. 
For example, would it be feasible to write separate contracts to support 
programs on noncognitive measurement and institutional change? 

These are the major predisposing conditions that were leading to a 
deterioration in the relationship between Follow llirough and SRI. Prior 
to this period, Follow Through was continuing to work collaboratively with 
SRI and to attempt to change their behavior by evolutionary means, by 
attempting to modify an existing organization so that it would function 
more effectively. Moreover, the issues were primarily between SRI and 
Follow Through in which these parties were trying to accoraroodste to eacji 
other's wishes. After these predisposing incidents, there developed a 
serious willingness to consider a broader range of alternatives tor change, 
and to consider change by more revolutionary means as,, for example, by 
replacing SRI with a wholly different organization or by taking away certain 
responsibilities from SRI to-be given to other contractors. Moreover, 
these was a much more explicit awareness of the presence of other agencies 
whose interests must also be satisfied and of the possibility that this 
collaborative relationship be significantly altered. S ' 

Shortly after this meeting, there began a complex sieries of events 
which had the effect of precipitating a period of crisis forv^RI. These 
events were precipitating in the following sense. ,The predisposing condi- 
tions^ had raised some doubts about the relationship between Follow Through 
and SRI but, for a period of time, the implications bf these doubts had 
not crystallized. As a result, no Critical decision* were mad^. The effect 
of the precipitating events was to make it essential- that 'certain decisions 
would have to be made; in making these decisions', the doubts became relevant 
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and began to have an influence. In what follows, we will attempt only .to 
document some of the raajor events as they took place. 

Late In January, the Assistant Commissioner for Program Planning and 
Evaluation and the Bur^u of Elementary and Secondary Education, through 
their Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, instituted an Independent . 
review of SRI, one objective of which was to consider the possibility that 
an RPP should be prepared for the coming year. This effort was carried out 
through a subcontract with Pacific Educational EvaTuatlon Systems (PEES), 
a consulting firm located on the West Coast, tn addltidn^ PEES was to 
reivlew the SRI activities and to make recommendations about them. Note 
that this activity v/as nob Initiated by Follow Through nor were they In* 
control of It. The situation was complicated by thfe fact that Dr. Egbert ' 
had announced In November^ 1970, that he had accepted a position as Dean of 
Education at the University of l^ebraska, and that he would be leaving on 
1 July, 1971. Moreover, no one knew who his replacement would be and there 
was reason to believe that hls.replacement would not be chosen from among 
the Follow Through staff. As part of this review, representatives from 
PEES net with staff mefnbers from SRI, Follow Through, as well as a number of 
officials from OE on March 11-12, 1971, In Menlo Park. iTie purpose bi this 
meeting was to review the total SRI effort from 1968 to the preserft. 

The PEES report, when submltteiuto the Bureau of Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education, had a number of critical observations to make -about SRI, 
although spme of thfilr cotranents reflected as well on the relatlinshlp that 
had developed between Follow Through and SRI. Some of the more Interesting 
observations are as follows: ^ ^ - 

U With respect to the staffing of the SRI project, the PEES report 
expressed the, opinion ^'that SRI has been seriously understaffed at the upper 
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technlcal-profe&slonal levels on this project. Sorenaen and Ma^bw h^ve 
carried, almost entlrel>r, the technical and admlnlstratlv^^e^ponslblUty 
for the project ♦ A project of this size and duration surel^ deserves the 

; . r 

full-^tlme attention of recognized experts In evaluation. \ We believe that 
SRI has relied too heavily on cpnsultants and In-housc utility staff." 

2. ' With respect to the problems of i^lze and scope, the PEE§ report 
noted that 

/ 

'^Occasionally projects get so large that they are unmanageable. 

Perhaps USOE should consider that future projects of this type be 

divided Into thltfds or fourths, perhaps based on geographical area 

and use separate organizations, with a co-ordinated evaluation plan. 

Behavioral scientists are often unabl^ to cope with large samples 

and heavy field olrganlzatlon situations (exceptions are ETS 

m4 others who do national testing). There is no over-riding 

'reason i/hy a project of this Importance and magnitude needed to ^ ' . 

31 

be housed in one 5pot," 

3, Elsewhere, concerning the establishment and maintenance of 
schedules, they indicated that "a list of tangible deliverables an^d a^ j 
schedule for the major. steps in their production should be amended to the 
contract. .Those elements/that require O.E. approval or consultation 
shoiiid be clearly spec! flea" in advance. The dates by which that approval 
or consultation is expected should also be clearly specified. If 0»&, 
program staff cannot meet their part of the schedule due to understaf f Ing 
(which seems likely) , a Technical Colleague procedure or something similar 
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Pacific Educational Evaluation Systems. J^etter to Bureau of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, no date, p. 1. 

31 

PEES, op.cit. , p. 2. 
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jit is Intole 



involved, |Lt is Intoletable. Future relationships should be 
based upon the 'understanding that the contractor .will put 
reasorfable time' constraints fot accepting O.K. ^reactions, 
approvals, arid decision^. If no O.E; reaction has been 
^ • rec^^ived by a particular date, the contractoV should proceed^ 
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should be established/' 

4^ Throughout the report, there are consistent criticisms of what we 
have referred to elsewhere as the collaborative effort for the management 
/ of tlie Follow Through evaluation, which PEES refers to as the ^'JajLHt- 
venture mode of operation," Indeed, they suggest that this method of 
operation should be avoided. Interestingly enough, in this report there 
are no suggestions that a joint venture is bad in pri^nciple but rather that 
it introduced serious complications into the administration of the SRI | 
evaluation. Consider, for example^ the following: 

"The joint venture understanding has left SRI vuj^nerable 
in unscheduled requests for special reports^ and other demands on ' 
the time of the project ^taff. There are times when the con- 
tracting agency should simply butt out, leaving the contractor 
alone long enough to complete the work which has been agrf ed ^\ 
upon, ' . 

"Another aspect of this relationship which is common 
among many'other contractors ^working for 0,E. is the 'problem 
of approval 8^' and decisions, SRI has time and again been 
pushed -td "la^t possible" ^deadline dates because of an 
inability;to get approvals knd deci^sions from the "joint 
venture" participants in O.E. In small projects this Is an 
annoying *p!i^oblem; in large projects with hundreds of people 



^^EES, op. cit., p. 3-4. 
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using his best Judgment, and not be penalized should it differ 

' 33 ' 

from O.E, recommendations made at a latev date." 

Parenthetically, we might add that a number of our Informants have 

suggested that SRI was 'much tdo cooperative in accepting advice and ^ 

suggestions from Follow Through: i.e., that thvre were times when they 

jhould have said "no*'. This suggestion is quite consistent with the ^ ' 

/ 

implications of th6 PEES report. Again, we should emphasize that this is 
not necessarily ^criticism of the substance of the Follow Through sugges- 
tions but rather of the adminlsttative consequences and of the effect on 
SRI*s ability to set and malntain^a reasonable work schedule. 

Late in March, 1971, those responsible for the OE evaluation of the 

f ^ , , 

SRI contract reached a decision that SRI should be permitted to continue 
as a sole soi/rce contractor for an additional year and that an RFP would 
not be written." Their main recommendation is as follows: 

*'As a result of our activities to date, we str^g^ly 

^ ■ 

recommend the continuation of the longitudinal evaluatlpn of / 
Follow Through with the Stanford Research Institute for ^he 
following reasons: 1) It does not seem prudent at the half 
way point in the evaluation study \o change corttt'actors 
partlci^larly in light of the large investment in terms of 
experience, and knowledge of the program which has been 
accrued by SRI. 2) We feel there are tv\4 contractors in this 
, country with the capability and knowledge to conduct the Follow 

Through evaluation, and very little would be gained by changing 

" ^ ■ 34 
■ contradtbrs at this po^nt ,ln time.^^ o 



O ^^EES, op. cit. ; p. 6. 

ERIC .,, • 

, ijSOE Internal Memorandum, .April 12, 1971. 
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However^ the review of SR,I would continue and appropriate adminis- 
trative changes might be recommended ap a later date. In addition, the 
Follow Through Branch was asked to prepare a work statement covering the 
SRI activities for the coming year. Accordingly, SRI continued to prepare 



a proposal for 1971-72^ After a series of discussions and revisions, the 
proposal was submitted on June 25, 197l| and approved in part on June 29.» 
1971 • Note that, with only a fiye-day delay between receipt of the 
pjri)posal and its approval, there was not sufficient time for any extensive 
review of the proposal. 

Associated with the approval of this proposal for contract continu- 
ation, there were several Important conditions that are worthy of mention*. 

1. Although responsibility for monitoring the SRI contract would remain 

within Follow Through, Don Rose, a staff member of PP and E/BESE, was 

/ 

named as project officer for the contract, 

2. The contract continuation was for the period of i July^ 1971, to 

30*^ April, 1973. However, SRI w&s esset^tlally authorized to incur costs and 
to continue its activities through 31 December, 1970. Thus,. SRI would 



3 

continue with its pro^tam of Fall, 1971, testing while decisions about 

additional work would be made at a later time, . ,« , 

3, Approval of the remainder of the contract would be based upon the 

following schedule of actlvitites: ^ 

' *" ' ■ 

a) By September 17, 1971, SRI would submit a number of specific / 

documents to clarify its proposall^ These were to include: ^'Analysis Plan, 

Detailed Outline of the Consumer's Guide, Sample Design for Spring, 1972, 

Cose Feasibility Study, Detail Plans fdr Instrument Design an^ Data^ Collection, 

35 ' ' 

an4 Cost Proposal and Consolidated Schedules." 



vs. 



ERIC USOE Internal Memorandum, October 7, 1971. 
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b) Further negotiations as "to the scope of work were scheduled for 
the week of October 4, 197J, In Washington, D.C. 

A Period of Crisis ^- 

The decisions, that we have just described may be viewed as a kind o£ 
"holding action" under which SRI could continue into the Fall while OE and 
Follow Through could contiiiue their review of the SRI effort. The decisions 
were temporary ift the sense^ that they had to be followed by additional 

• decisions that would .re-stabilize th e relationship between SRI and Follow 
Through; We refer* to this stage of ' development during which some more 

' prtmanfent decisions were being made as .one of crisis for atMeast three 
reasons « r • ' 

1) *Hi^ major* changes were externally initiated and represent Follow through 's 
aftetnpt* to^ stabilize^ some' viable working relationships ftlfst with OE and 
secondly with SRI. ^ ... 

2) The effect of thp changes was to define much more clearly a division of 
responsibility between Follow fhrough and SRI and, by implication, to bring 
to an end much of the Joint venture that had previously beea in operation, 

3) As a secondary consequence, Follow Through was forced to make an 
explicit evaluation of each of the activities that had been Included within 
the total evaluation effort. Certain activities received approval as 

^ having been subytantlally successful while certain others could not recelv i 
such ah approval. ^/ » 

Beginning \>lth July, 1971, thQre were a number of ad^Jitional changes 
taking place within OE and Follow Through that were having an effect on 
'SRI's relationship to I^ollow Through, 

1, Soon after Doa Rose was named project officer for the SRI contract, 
gj^^s. Rosemary Wilson was named as Acfing Director of "Follow Through and 
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still Is functioning In this capacity. In August, 1971, Dr. Snyder 
accepted a "temporary assignment within OE to work with a special task force. 
Since that time, there has been a series of acting directors , the first 
two of wljlch were Fred Bresnlck and Ned Chalker, A third acting directbr, 
Dr. Garry McDanlels, was named in November, 1971, and continued in this positi 
until March, 1973, Thus, SRI began to deal with a new set of individuals, 
both of whom had been j^ecrulted from outside of Follow Through, It was at 
this time (Ji;ly, 1971) that Mr* Harvey Dixon officially assumed the title 
of Project Administrator, although he had been ef fectlvely^functlofilng 
in that capacity for some time. Interestingly, the formalization of his 
role was at the request of PP and E, ftowever, there has been some continuity 
to the relationship between Follow Ihrough-and SRI in that three individuals, 
Judy Burnes, Don Bumes, and Ned Chalker, who had been associated with' • 
Follow Through for some time, continued to have important responsibilities 
for the monitoring of the SRI contract, 

2» On July 27-30> 1971, SRI was the host at a conference to which sponsors^ 
projects, Follow Through, and OE off^ials had been invited. Some parents 
as well as state educational officials were also present. At this confer- 
ence, SRI made some presentations concerning the analysis of data as well 

as plans for the coming year. There were also some discussions about the 

♦ 

problem of providing for a feedback of information to local projects. These 
topics were within th*: framework of previous meetings at which issues con- 
cerning the mut^hlKL-irtt^^sts of SRI, sponsors, and projects were discussed. 
But these issues were not the feature attraction. The most important 
event of the conference was a presentation by Mr. Richard Fairley, Director 
of the Division of Compensatory Education, of some long range plans for 
Follow Through and, in particular , of a five-year plan for its expansion. 
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A sunsnary of the main features of this plan was included in Chapter II. 

\ 

This plan was important because It clarified some questions about the 
future of Follow Through, To the extent that It was perceived as a 
redirection of Follow Through, sponsors and local project representatives 
reacted with expressions of annoyance and anxiety. Perhaps less otiyious 
was the fact that the evaluation effort would have to be redirected in 
order to conform to a more realistic set of objectives, taking into 
account this revised set of objectives for Follow Through, One important 
implication was the following: Whether one liked it or not, a successful 
sponsor's program would be one 
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that could demonstrate effectiveness in the attainment of cognitive skills 
(reading, writing, and arithmetic). One might concede that such a defini- 
tion could be criticized as unfair and unfortunately narrow^ but It was 
^'realistic/' Realistic in what sense? In the sense that the^e were the 
criteria that could be expected to count with states, local school systems, 
as well^ as with those responsible for decisions about the funding of the 
program. 

Note that this emphasis on cognitive skills had very different impli- 
cations for sponsors and projects than it did for SRI. Some sponsors felt 
that promises had been broken and that they were left at a serious dis- 
advantage. From SRi's point of view, one could infer an increased 
emphasis on a summative evaluation with less emphasis on the formative 
aspects of evaluation. 

There was one very specific consequence for SRI of the five-year plan 
that was discussed at this conference. SRI was to prepare a Consumer's 
Guide, scheduled for publication in Spring, 1972. To elaborate, let us 
characterize state SEA^s and local communities that might want to initiate 
a Follow Through project as potential consumers. Ihelr problem is to choose 
amongst alternative products — the different sponsor programs. The purpose 
of the Consumer's Guide would be to assist potential consumers in making 
these cho^lces. The guide would contain descriptive information about 
sponsors' programs and their relative effectiveness. There was the hope 
that the guide would make clear that different sponsors were emphasizing 
different objectives and were perhaps more successful in certain kinds of 
settings rather than in others. Then it would be up to the consumer to 
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decide which objectives he would prefer to emphasize and to choose accord- 
ingly. In a sense, the Consumer's jGulde was. to make use of the data that 
would be included in the technical reports. But it would be less technical 
-^and written for a rather different purpose. 

We will now try to summarize^ the major crises that arose during the 
next few months. However, let us first make clear that events in the past 
were beginning to have unintended consequences that left both Follow Through 
as well as SRI in a very precarious positiou. Moreover , there is a sense 
in which the Follow Through and OE staff had little choice except to pursue 
a course of action that created difficulties for SRI. Ttiey were in essence 

i 

putting their own house in order and making themselves more open to public 
Inspection, To be specif ic^ Follow Through had enjoyed an extraordinary degree 
of freedom In the past which was now coming to an end. As a consequence, 
Follow Itirough was having to give a.4auch more detailed Justification for both 
its present as well a« past activities. Follow Through had been 

able to operate with great inforroality in its dealings with SRI. This made 
it all the more difficult to document and vcftlfy past actions t Finally, no 
one had given sufficient thought to the possibility that both Ebgert and Snyd 
might be simulataneously unavailable. They fiad been responsible for the 
emphasis on a collaborative form of^ adminisliation; in their absence, a new 
relationship between Follow Through and SRI began to develop that represented 
much less of a Joint venture and much more of a clear-cut division of rospon- 
sibilitles. ' 

The major crises were as follows: 
1, Throughout the Summer and Early Fall of 1971, SRI continued to prepare 
those documents that had been requested when the contract period had been 
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extended. These were sub^altted to OE in September 1971, and subsequently 
reviewed by the staffs of Follow Through. BESE, theUSOE Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Planning and Evaluation as well as by a group of 
outside consultants. The reaction to them was quite negative and the 
documents were evaluated as not acceptable. A very detailed summary of 
comments as well as recommendations was made available In the form of a 
fourteen page memorandum. 

In order to remedy the deficiencies of these two proposals, SRI was 
asked to prepare" two additional, sets of documents , one for delivery on 
1 November 1971 and the other on 16 November 1971. The purpose of these 
documents was to specify In much greater detail what SRI proposed to do but 
alsp to give extensive documentation to what had been done In the past and 
to changes that had been Introduced from one test battery to anothe^ even 
though these changes had been previously authorized by Follow Through. The 
preparation of these reports was quite time-consuailng for an already over ~ 
burdened staff who felt that much of the information was already available 
in earlier proposals or reports* 

Discussions on these proposals were not completed until late in 
December 1971 at which time agreement on a work statement for the remainder 
of 1971-72 was finally reached and this crisis over contract negotiations 
came to an end. As a final incident, during these December negotifatlons , 
it became apparent that the budget constraints within which SRI would.ihave 
to operate would neither make it possible to carry out the activities 
proposed by SRI nor even all the activities that OE thought would be 
desirable. Agreement was reached with difficulty only after some corapro- 
mlses that Involved thg deletion of certain activities plus some reductions 
in the Spring 1972 testing had been introduced. 
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There were som^ desirable consequences for SRI from having cotnpX^ted 

this scries of negotiations, lliey had managed to establish a reasonably 
satisfactory working relationship with PP and E. They had also establlslied 
a much more detailed work schedule of what they were committed to accomplish 
along with a detailed set of deadlines. The negative implications were 
less obvious. One could easily Interpret the movement toward closer control 
over SRI's activities and the emphasis on * documentation for past decisions 
as evidence of an implied demotion for SRI and as raising questions about 
their competence. 

On the other hand, there were advantages to this increasing emphasis 
on formalizatiori. The informal relationship had been adequate as long as 
outsiders did not begin to raise serious questions about the management of 
the* evaluation effort. However, OE as well as HEW were now on trial and 
atl:empting to adjust to an awkward situation. In the future, the contractual 
agreement would be mor^ open to public and critical scrutiny and this would 
be advantageous for SRI as well as Follow Through in demonstrating their 
ability to manage the contract. 

2, A second crisis revolved around a ma jor reorientation to the relation- 
ship between Follow Through and SRI. Tlier?! were two main consequences to 
this reorientation. One concerned a clarification and redefinition of the 
objectives and scope of the SRI effort. A second consequence of this 
reorientation was to bring to an end the joint venture or collaborative 
effort that had previously characterized the relationship and to inove toward 
a more clearly defined division of responsibilities. 

In November, 1971, Dr. Garry McDaniels had been appointed to the 
position of Acting Ctiief of the Research and Evaluation Section of Follow 
Through. He was immediately faced with the problem of making sense out of 

O 
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the complex relationship that existed betveen Follow Through and SRI while, 
at the same time, responding to the criticisms that were being made about 
the management of the evsfluaticn.v Initially , his position was complicated 
by the fact that Follow Through no longer functioned as Project Officer 
for the SRI contract. However> at the December, 1971, review of the SRI 
proposals, undertaken in Menlo Park, a somewhat unexpected announcement was 
made that full responsibility for the evaluation effort would be returned 
to Follow Through and that PP and E/BESE would no longer be involved as 
Project Officer. 

During the period of November and early December, 1971, the Research 
and Evaluation Section completed its review of the SRI contract and began 
to make a series of recommendations* These were in the context t\\at there 
were "four major research and evaluation areas where the quality of this 

project can be threatened: design, data collection, instrument selection 

36 . 

and development, and data analysis and reporting.*' 

The more important recommendations were as follows: 

1. Although responsibility for design had been shared In the part by SRI 
and Follow Tlirough, this joint venture mode of operation did not appear to 
be workable. In the future, the responsibility for design would be assumed 
by Follow Through. 

2. The conclusion was reached that SRI's data collection efforts had been 
successful. However, some review of the quality and reliability of the 
data collection effort would be undertaken as part of the Spring, 1972, 
testing. 

3. The conclusion was reached that "SRI's capabilities in instrument 
development are quite limited.** Accordingly, the following changes were 

36 

Follow Through, Internal Memorandum, Dec. 10, 1971, p. 1. 
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introduced: 

"(1) We have limited data collection for the spring to a minimum 

number of projects. . ^ 

♦ 

(?) We have eliminated some data collection activities altogether 
(e.g. the collection of cost data) ♦ 

(3) We have Required SRI to make arrangements with an outside group 
for the development of ^he teacher and aide questionnaires. 

(4) VSOE has assumed responsibility for test selection. 

(5) We will carefully review all. Instruments submitted for use this 

Spring, and will eliminate entire data collection activities if the Instru- 

37 

ments do not meet appropriate standards of quality." „ * . 

4. Finally, there was a review of SRI's difficulties in the area of data 
analysis, leading to the conclusion that ''Unless someone in USOE presents 
a defense of SRI*s qualitative ability in data analysis, the decision to 
fund a proposed analysis of the data collected this Spring (1972) must be 
deferred ^ A deferred decision means that the 1971-72 data analysis will 
not be included In this contract, and that we will either amend this 
contract or invite bidding on this one task later. In either case, SRI 
will have their 1972 report, deliverable In February, as a demonstration 

of capacity. The quality of this report will have the potential for 

38 

providing a sound base for decision making." 

There were two related developments that were to lead to a further 
decrease in the scope of the SRI evaluation effort. First, in Decetiber, 
1971, a contract was written with Hhe Huron Institute, a group of educational 
consultants with close ties to the Harvard School of Education, ientitled, 



37 

Follow Through, op. clt., p. 1-2. 

38 

Follow Through, op. clt., p. 3-4. 
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"Proposal fo Aasisf Follow Thrpugh Research and Development in Planning 

' ■ ' ' ■■■ ' ■ V ■ . •,. •" '" 

Over ftU Evaluation Strategy'^ Since Follow through would take over full 

, • ^ , .// :. ■ 

re'^Honsibllity for ^he design of the evaluation, this group would provide 

■ ;/ ' . . '■ * ^ 

'^-^ support "ffor th^ devilopment of appropriate plans, The main statement of 
purpo/se waV as follows: 

"The plan^will identify specific sample selection 
recommendations, procedures for ensuring that the data 
collected be a^ reliable and valid as possible, and the ' 
analytic strategies to be used in evaluating the resulting 
data/' 

One related development was that in Spring, 1972, OE issued an 

RFP to <^o^r the analysis of data for the period July 1969 through JurtV 1972. 

Note that these would be the first data that would include a group of 

children who had graduated from Follow Through thos^ children ehterlng 

first grade in 1969-70 and leaving the third grade in Spring 1972. * SRI 

• </ 
submitted a proposal in response to this. RFP, along with several other con- 

i 

\ tractors. In June 1972, it was .announced that* the contract had been awarded 
j to Abt Associates, a group of educational consultants located in Cambridge, 
Mass., who would henceforth be responsible for the analysis of the data that 

had been collected by SRI. This decision was made after all proposals had ' 

^ A . , I ■ 
been reviewed by an outside, technical panel and vthe Abt propojsal had A 

received a strong endorsement from that panel* I 

•» . ^ • 

Key staff members at SRI were somewhat discouraged by these^evelop- 

ments, particularly those who were responsible for the administration' of 

the project as well as those who had been closely rassociated. with design 

_/ J ■ ^ . .J 

ERIC V The Huron Institute, Proposal to Assist Follow Through, December, 

iOBMB p. 1. ' \ .' 



and data analysis. Yet these developments were consLsftent with criticisms 




that had been made. In the past « More Importantly^ these changes wc^re ^ N 
Indicative of the fact that the rules of the game were changing e^xd that 
the collaborative effort would nO iqnger be li> operation, 
3, The third crisis had to do with the extraordinary amount of work that 
SRI was trying to accomplish during this period and particularly to the 
fact that SRI was being aslold to pr'epare some special reports in addition 
to carrying out those regular activities to whlc^t they were routinely. 



conmltted.' In the past,* it had been difficult enough to complete the 

regular commitment's on schedule; the Imposition of additional commitments 

placed a very serious strain on their resources. Thejregular commitments 

'^ere as follows:- Jo carry out the Fallp^97f*, data collection, to complete 

the reports based on the 1969-1971 analyses of data and to complete the - 

analyses of data for these reports, to complete a draft of the consutfler'o 
,40 

guide, and to complete a proposal for the, coitijlng year. This was a formid- 
able schedule of work anS it was parti'cal^^ly Inportant to SRI that they 
concentrate otfi thA 'preparation of the technical reports based on the^969-71 
datS. Superimposed on ttiis work load were n number of speod^d^ commitments, 

'> .1,' ■ • 

the magnj.tude of ^which had been seriousl*y^^i|Jerestimated . These included 
th'fs following. There were those documents prepared during the fall In 
order to Justify past activities and to complete negotiations fSr the ( 
1971-}^actlvlties, There was also a progress report of preliminary finding 
from the ^1970-71 data, to, be submitted by September 1, 1971, for use by 
, Follow Through as part of their budget presentations to 0MB. There was a^ 
additional progress report requested for early January, 1972, for use by 
Follow Through and the Division Of Compensatory Education, to. be used as 

By February, 1972, this requirement had been relaxed. Instcnd -SKI 
"produced "A Preliminary Guide to Follow llirough'* as one of i*^^ progress 
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part of an annual report to Congress. Finally, there was the document in 
response ^fo the RFP outlining SRI's proposjil for data analysis of the 
1969-1972 data. The progress report prepared for the January report tb 
Congress presented sotiie special problems. In order to complete th^ report 
on time, SRI chose to focus attention primarily^on pupils from Cohort I who 
jTit the OEO definitions of "poor". Pupils not meeting these criteria were 
excluded. As a result, some separate computer iruns were necessary which 
could not be used as part of the regular set of technical reports that 
was being ptepared. • 

The SRI staff found it difficult to meet .^11 of these requirements. 
They were continually in a state of anxiety over meeting each of these 
successive deadlines. There was also the impression that the extra documents 
made little contribution to the SRI effort although they may have been of 
value to F6II0W Through. Finally, there was the increasing anxiety that 
f:hese fextra requirements were Interfering with the main activities for which 
SRt was responsible and particularly with the completion of those technical 

< ■ < 

reports upon which their performance woL^ld be evaluated. 



4. ^There was another crisis of a rather different character that arose In 
Mliy, 1972. At some earlier time, this evaluation contract as well as the 
H^ad Start evaluation contract had come to the attention of a group 
associated with Ralph Nader, the Center for Study of Responsive Law. In a 
lotte^r dated May 24, 1972, fhls group wrote to HEW Serretary Elliot 
Richardson suggesting that "SRI's failure of performance was far worse 
than^tfiat to be expected for any national research organization," They 
also Indicated that " — instead of guaranteeing an Income for SRI, HEW 
terminate payments under the two contracts, seek refunds for past waste, 
and Initiate proceedings to determine whether SRI should be debarred from 
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the privilege of contracting with HEW.'^ 

In this letter, there was a variety of accusations, many of which 

were somewhat out of context. ^ For example, a quotation from the report of 

one of the many outside consultants who had reviewed the SRI work was - ^ 

included an*d this^ quotation was quite critical. What^wa^ not included 

was that the panel, of which this consultant was d member, had unanimously 

recommen|ed that the SRI contract be continued. 

Elliot Richardson, secretary of HEW, replied in a letter to these 

charges on Jane 28, 1972. He first pointed out that "In the past 18 

months, the Office of Education and the Department have been alert to the 
« 

corj^c.erns you raise. Thus, at the outset, it is worthwhile to outline steps 

already taken improve administrate ion and effectiveness of these contracts." 

» -' 
In his letter, he then made reference to the following changes. 

"...Scope of work on the projects iias been reduced so 
that SRI is performing^mainly as a data collector, and th^ir 
analysis tasks are'telng phased out. 

...In response to GAO' s* ctlttclsm, the Office of Education 
has specified detailed objectives for SKI in continuing data 
collection tasks. Performance difficulties In the past resulted. 
In part, from a failure of the Office of Education to give 
SRI adequate, specl^fic guidance. 

...Constitution of a review panel for th'fe SRI evaluation 
contract in the Office of Child Development has be«?n followed 
by establishment of another such panel in the Office of 
Education. Staff of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 



^ . 41 

Tliese are quotations taken fiom the Education Daily, June lA, 1972, 
p. 3. The article hdd the provocative title of "Nader^'^roup Seeks HEW 
w-.pi9^j8ter of Stanford Research Institute". 

hHJC 
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Planning and Evaluation actively scrutinized both C9ntract8 

^V . ■■■■ 

through, participation on these panels, and through other 
evaluation monitoring actions," 

He next indicated that the following additional steps would be taken: 

) "...The HEW Audit Agency will do a complete review of 
HEW's administration of the OE/OCP-SRI contracts and of SRI's 
performance thereunder. . .a preliminary report due me' by 
August 15. 

...HSU staff will conduct a full review of alternative 
means to meet Follow Through-Head Start data collection needs. 

...The Assistant Secretary 'for Planning and Evaluation 
will analyze alternative strategies for fiscal years 1973-1976 
Follow Through-Head Start evaluation, with special attention paid 
to depth apd breadth of data collection needs and their conse- , 
quent costs," y . . 

Next, the 'Secretary indicated that "complete termination of the SRI • 
contracts at this poiftt in time would cause us to forfeit a data collection 
capability this fall, since it is too late to find and prepare an alternate 
collector. Thus, I am approving a limited extension of the SRI contracts 
to allow fall data collection." However, "No further contracts for these* 
projects (except for fall data* collection, as explained afcove) will be made 
with SRI, pending the outcome of the reviews I have requested from the 
Audit Agency and the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation." 

One consequence of these accusations was that government 
auditors went over with great care all of'the SRI records in order to deter- 
/mine the accuracy of some of the charges. It la beyond the scope of our 
^ feport to comment on the technical competence of SF^I. However, it is ragst" 
important 'to note that SRI has apparently been able to satlaf;^ government 
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auditors and that the charges Implying dishon&sty in carrying out provisions 
of their contracts appear to be unfounded. Yet these accuaations help to 
explain why SRI was being placed on trial and why this was such a dis- 
couraging period for the SRI staff meab era. 

Finally, after the HEW Audit Agency had completed its review, the 
Secretary made a final. reply in the form of a letter dated October 23,^ 

1972. The conclusions that he reported were as follows: 

I.J ^ \ 

' * 1» The HEW Audit Agency interim report suggests that the Office 
^ of Education may not have adequately planned dnd managed the 

;SR1 contract, a cdncern to whicph you alluded irt your May 24 
• letter. As a result of audit work completed thus far,- it is 
our conclusion that it is difHcult ,to dotermlne who was 
re$pp'nslble for failure^ and shortcomings in the original 
arrangements — whether OE, SRI, or both might have been at 
f^ult. In any event, thus far we can find no basis for 
debarring SRI from future contracts with OE or other compo- 
, nents of the Department, as reconimended in your letter of 
May 24! - 
2. Further, It is the recommendation ot the Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and Evaluation a T^ecommendatlon which I 
propose to follow that SRI be permitted to continue its 
present data collect^^rTTf fort through the present school 
year. jQiis will involve an extension of the current dat^ 
cbllection contract and will cover data collection and 
testing during the second half of the present academic year. 
The decision to use SRI for the spring data collection effort 
is based on the fact that SRI already has experienced staff 




la place who can continue the work through the Academic year 
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without Interruption* We believe continuity and consistency 
of the data to be important both to the quality and timeliness 
of the work. Me feel that it would be difficult ^to obtain 
another contractor without allowing time for him to recruit 
' and place staff and to perfect his own data collection 
techniques. This could delay the project with no assurance 
of better quality* You will recall that in my letter of 
June 28 I advised that we were continuing to use SRI for fall 
^ data collection and testing. This is now in process. Once 
the data collection process is complete for this academic year, 
any future data collection will be performed following 
competitive bidding." 
V Thus, SRI Was effectively exonerated of any serious charges and was ^ 
permitted to continue for another year. However, they had been put through 
the embarrassment of public criticism and subjected to a rather burdensome 
audit. Moreover, approval for their plans for Spring, 1973, data collection 
had had to be delayed, subject to the completion of the revlew^^ 
5. The final crisis relates to the contract negotiations for data collec- 
tlon during 1972^73. During these negotiations Follow Through proposed 
some changes in data collection which would have the effect of introducing 
piajor changes In the existing design and plans for analysis. The details 
of the changes are complex ai^id would affect primarily the data collection 
for Spring, 1973* One change would be to eliminate from further consi- 
deration any projects in which Folic.? ."hrough begins with the flrs^ 
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grade rather than kindergarten. The rationale Is that American schools are 
moving toward a pattern of elementary education In which entrance Into 
kindergarten is typical. Another change would affect plans for testing in 
the third grade, namely to retain only those sponsors for which there were 
at least three projects in which children entered In kindergarten in Fall 
1969* The rationale is that there is considerable variability from project 
to project for a given sponsor; therefore, anal]^8es for sponsors based on 
less than thtee projects are unreliable and untrustworthy. 3y way of 
compensation, additional testing in the third grade woyld be carried out 
for Cohort III (Spting 1976) so that additional sponsors could be evaluateci 
after 1976. However, the immediate effect would be that only four sponsors 
would be retained for evaluation in Cohort !• In part, these changes had 
been recommended by the outside review committee that had reported In 
October, 1972. 

The disagreement between Follow Through and SRI over thete chan^^s Is 
only partly over the amount of funding to be made available to SRI. More 
Importantly there are issues about which objectives should be emphasized 
at the expense of certain others • For example, one could justify Follow 
Through *s position as follows. One should deemphaslze the objective of 
preparing a summative evaluation and emphasise some Important research 
questions of a more formative nature. Somewhat cynically, one might also 
suggest that the five-year plan has alrendy been proposed, Only the larger' 
sponsors are likely to participate in this transitional period as plans 
are being developed. Analyses based on^he 1976 da^ta would be completed 
in time to include additional successful sponsors as^ part of the ultimate 
expansion. 
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That changes were being Introduced Is completely consistent with the 
position taken that Follow Through had responsibility for the design of 
the evaluation plan . Moreover, these changes In design would raake it 
possible to address certain policy Issues that were of Increasing importance, 
particularly in view of the five-year plan. 

On t\\e other hand, SRI had a major stake In the coinpletlon of a 
summatlve evaluation based on Cohorts I and II and on honoring their 
commitments to all sponsors. The effect of these changes, Hke other changes 
previously introduced would be to agree to discard for any future use some 
of the data that Have already been collected. Thus, SRI would once again 
be vulnerable to the charge that some of their efforts have been wasteful 
and that nothing useful has been learned from a significant portion of 
their efforts at data collection. In light of their most recent diffi- 
culties, It Is ri6t^surprl8lng that SRI has resisted any changes that would 
add to the precarlousness of their position. 

ft 

This completes our review of the major crises occurring during the 
past year. What assessment would one now make of SRI as they begin another 
year of data collection? SRI has been successful In completing a set of 
technical reports based upon the 1969-1971 data. These reports Identify 
sponsors for the first time but not projects and are currently being re- 
viewed. In addition, SRI has managed to survive Ip spite of the charges 
of the past year as well as the detailed reviews by government auditors. 
The scope of their effort has been substantially reduced to that of a 
responsibility for data collection and with the data limited primarily 
to cognitive testing and classroom observations. Yet, the collection of 
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data l8 the largest single activity for which SRI Is responsible so that 

the project effort continues to be substantial. More Importantly, the ' 

relationship between Follow Through and SRI has been stabilized although 

the nature of the relationship has altered from one of collaboration to a 

more conventional division of responsibility. 

Indeed, over the period of a year, the capability of the data collection 

and data processing activities have cdntinued to Improve and they have begun 

to have Increased status as the main SRI activity that will continue, 

along with a program of classroom observations. For example. Follow 

Through did carry out a review of the data^collectlon activities, with a 

particular emphasis on the reliability of the* operations. On the Whole, 

I 

the review team was favorably impressed and concluded that "The replication 
of their operation, while possible, might not be easy to carry out, 
especially if the replication was called for in a short time. Their 

operation is the product of much experlencei and this experience remains 

42 

useful to the Follow Through Program," 

In addition^ the SRI staff continued to Introduce a number of improve- 
ments, particularly in the area of data processing, An Improved method 
for indexing the data was developed and, by introducing certain changes, 
SRI was able to accomplish a six^week reduction in the delay between the 
collection of the data and the availability of data tapes for use by the 
analysis contractor. It is also of significance to note that Richard 
Marclano succeeded to the position of Project Director, beginning in Fall, 
19)2, and |hat Marclano had been closely associated with the data collection* 
data processing activities, rather than with analysis and design. 

What have been the effects on the SRI staff? In many respects^ the ^ 
«^ 

^^ollow Through, Internal Memorandum, Aug. 10, 1972. 
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chango in relationship between SRI and Follow through has had desirable 
consequences although the process by means of which these changes were 
accoQiplished was clearly one that was stressful for all concerned* Moreover 
the effects on morale were partly a function of the particular responsi** 
bilities that one had in the SRI organization. Ihose who had been respon** 
sible for the administration of the projecti for design and analysis, are 
more likely to be discouraged with the outcomes, On tlje other hand, those 
closely associated with the data collection effort, the processing of the- 
data, and the program of classroom observations Ire more likely to be 
encouraged and satisfied with the present state of affairs. These activi'- 
ties are the most successful and are most likely to continue without change. 
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V CHAPTER FIVE 

THE FOLLOW THROUGH BRANCH t 

, ORGAHIZATIOK AUD FIWCTIOSING 

Introduction * 

Follow Through functions as a Branch within the Division of Conpensatory 
Education of th^' Department of Health, Education, and Welfare « It Is 
responsible for a proj;ram that spent $69,000,000 during the school year of 
1971-72, among 173 community projects and reaching approximately 75,000 
children* For these responsibilities, there Is a staff of approximately 
thirty people* By comparison with other similar programs, this Is a rela*- 
tlvely small staff and It Is not unreasonable to suggest that It Is Insuffl-* 
clent for the overall administration of the program* The Branch, as one 
component In the total Follcw Through organization. Is Important for at least 
three reasons, (1) Having the administrative and policy-making responsibility 
for the program, the Branch establishes constraints within which all other 
components of the program must operate and,^{n this sense, exercises a 
profound Influence on the functioning and evolution of the various components 
that make up the program. These constraints may be positively stated as 
objectives to be achieved or negatively In terms of what they prohibit* More 
Importantly, one can not cpiuprehend the behavior of the components (sponsors, 
projects, SRI) unless one takes Into account these constraints and their 
consequences. (2) Since the Branch Itself Is not a free agent. It operates 
within a system of constraints which Influences, first, the activities of 
the Branch and, secondly, activities of other components as the constraints 
operating on the Branch have Influence on 

other component.9 in the program. (3) Finally, the Branch acts In a super- 
id 
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vlsory capacity and attempts to Influence In a very airect fashion the 
remainder of the proei^tli. To some extent > the Branch may provide support 
and one might want to suggest that It provide additional forms of support. 
On the other h^nd, it may also try to enforce certain behavior and to 
exercise coercion In order to obtain conformance. Thus, we need to review 
the functioning of the Branch itself # particularly as It affects the behavior 
and performance of all other components in the Follow Through program. 
Branch Organization Through June^ 1971 

The year 1967-68 was a father special year for* the Branch in that It 
preceded the introduction of sponsors and the emphasis on planned variation. 

,4. 

Its present organization dates back to Fall 1968 and is designed to deal 
with the program of planned variation. Through June, 1971, there was relative 
stability within the Branch. In what follows, we want to describe for this ^ 
period the three sections that made up the Follow Through branch, how each 
functioned, and the relationships among them. 

The three sections within the Branch were as followsi Program Management, 
Research and Evaluation, and Technical Assistance. To give some indication 
of the size of each section, an organizational chart of the Branch, accurate 
as of November, 1970, Is given in Figure 5.1. At that Lirr^e, thore wore twenty-^; 
(26) regular on^ployees, augmented by a small number of temporary cmploynes, souk: 
of whom were technically on leaner om some other division. Dr. Kgbort has 
Indicated that the staff during this initial period had been as hip^h as 
thirty-two (32); he had plans for a staff of forty-six (A6) but approval for 
that number has never been forthcoming. Considering the responsibi 1 itie.T 
assigned to this office, it would appear that they were significantly under- 
staffed. 

We would new like to give some idoa of hew this particular form of 
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organization came Into being and how It relates to the developmental 
history of Follcw Through, At some early point In time, an organization 
such as Follcw Through reaches some understanding about the program that'^lt 
wishes to implement, ^ Presumably, there Is some agreoment about a primary 
otfjectlye ^ In this case, the enhancement of the child's capacity to cope 
effectively with life situations — and the prof>ram Is a means to that end. 
Subsequently, attention must be focused on how the program will be imple- 
mentedj at that point in time, program Implementation becomes an end in Irself 
and means must be chosen for the achievement of that end. Decisions are then 
made to revise the organization in order to carry out the objective of 
program Implementation, Thus, after a while, the organization begins to 
become a mirror Image of the program (perhaps an Imperfect Image) that Is 
being implemented and, indeed, we want to look at some of the ways in vhlch 
the Branch Is a reflection of the total Follow Through program. 

There Is, a second complication In that the program has both short and 
long-run objectives. In a way, the program is multifacetedi the short- 
run and long-run objectives are not necessarily Identical and It Is possible 
and necessary that one should evaluate the program vlth referehce to each 
of. these objectives. Similarly, the organization will reflect in f>art that J 
there are both short-run and long-run objectives and the organization can 
be evaluated with reference to either set of objectives. There are some 
additional hypotheses that we want to introduce that will help clarify the 
structure of the Branch, Let us consider what happens when an organization 
tries to make decisions about Its <Mr\ developjAcnt , assuming that those 
decisions are constrained both by limits of time as well as resources. Under 
such circumstances, the pixorltles Riven to different parts of the program 
are likely to influence decisions bl&inp; made about the development of the 
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organJLzation. Moro specif Icallyi oi\e would expect that the organlzatton 
^ as. It develops will emphasize the hipiher priority portions of the program 
and those portions of the program that can most readily be defined In 
operational terms, ^ 

?Now what are the Implications of this form of analysis for the Follow 
Through organlzatlop. It would apjpear to be true that the shortn^iin 
objectives of Follow Through have had a dofnlnant Influence on the organlza^ 
tlon of activities In the Follow Through Branch, Secondly* |:he constraints 
on tlrfte and resources^ have probably had a stronger Influefice on the function* 
Ing of the program management section and somewhat less Influence on research 
and evaluation. Finally* we would v^gg^st that organizational decislonsf 
once made* come to have a life of their own. When orgahlzatlonal decisions 
are first made* one notices that the organization Is a reiasonably accurate 
reflection of tM program requirements. But the program Is likely to change 
and evolve with time without necessary modifications being Introduced 
Into the organization. After a while, the organization Is likely to be most 
consistent with the program as originally conceived? In what follows, we 
want to point out that the Follow Through program has been evolving and that 
the current organization may need to be modified In order to be more con- 
sistent with the program as it may become In the future. 

As one becomes Immersed In the activities of Follow Through, it is easy 
to overlook the fact that Follow Through Is part of a larger organization 
and thatf Indeed^ it reports to and Is Influenced by certain portions of 

the larger organization. In Figuve 5.2 there is a dlagramatlc representa- 

> 

tlon of Follow Thraigh*s relationship to certain other portions of the 
Federal Government. 
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He have included in this diagram only those entitles that are in a 
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direct position to Influence tjie policies or programs of Follow Through. 
fcfc example! for administrative, purposes i Follow Through has responsibilities 
to tlie Office of Administration in Cfi, p^irtlcularly the Contracts and Grants 
Division and Personnel Division. When working with projects and sponsors^ 
there are relatlonsftlps to re'iSflonal offices of OB, but these latter entitles 
do no| participate Itt decisions about the Follow Through program* 

The dlagrarrt Is complicated by the fact that there were relationships 
to two agencies outside of OE, namely, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(0£0), and the office of Management and Budget (0MB)* Frcc» 1967 through 
^1971, OEO supplied the funds for Follow Through and had at beat an ambiguous 
administrative responsibility for revieWiag the program. At present, the 
funds come directly to HEH and OEO no longer has any administrative 
responsibility. For some time, one individual (Halter Moltkin) represented 
OEQ in the policy making discussions of Follow Through. It would appear 
that he acted primarily in an advisory capacity and perhaps to reinforce 
certain program guidelines that were to be applied to local projects. For 
example, OEO has certainly given reinforcement to the Idea of "maximum 
feaslblo participation'' of parents anc the c.wnunlty as well as to the 
guideline that at least 50t of the children participating must come from 
families that meet some agreed upon lew Income guidelines. It is our 
Impression that OEO did not Interfere In any way with substantive details 
of the program, such as the reliance on sponsors and a program of planned 
variation. By 1970-71 » OEO had becccne more concerned with the need for 
evaluative reports - from SRI or elsewhere - to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of Follow Through. In this sense, they represent one of many influences 
operating on Follow Through to reach some conclusions about the present 
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program effort in order to plan for the future. 

In order to c^iscuss th^ renvalnlng entitles that supervise Follow through, 

ve would like, to make a distinction between a substantive or program 

resportslblllty and a managenwnt or administrative responsibility, r To be 
* » 

specific, certain offices that monitor Follow Through pay relatively little 
attention to the substantlvedetalls of the program or to a review of the 
program objectives of Follow Through j they are more concernc J with Follow 
Through^s ability to manage Its program effectively, to provide for proper 
evaluative procedures, and with the effectiveness of the planning process, 
particularly as Follow Through tries to formulate aome longer-run objectives. 
Other offices are concerned with the substance of the program Itself as 
well as with its effectiveness, \ 

Keeping this distinction \i\ mind, there appear to be at least two 
offices to whom Follow Through has primarily a management responsibility! 
the Office of Management and Budget and the Office of Program Planning and 
Evaluation which reports to the Deputy Commissioner for Development* The 
chain of command starting with the Division, of Compensatory Education, through 
the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, to the Deputy Commissioner 
for School Systems, the Commissioner of Education, and, at least nominally, 
the Office of the Secretary, all exercise substantive as well as managerial 
control. 

The Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, attached as a staff 
function to BESE is In a unique position. It is probably the most important 
office responsible for a management .review of Follow Through} in addition, 
this office has a sip,nificant influence on the substance of the program as well* 
* From an operational point of view, what does It mean to say th^t Follow 
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Through had a responsibility to a particular office for either the substance 
or the management of Its program? Responsibility appears to involve the 
following activiti^st 

1» That there be an annual budgetary and program review^ in 

the form of a "program budget presentation" for a particular 
fiscal year. Note that a budgetary review can be the occasion 
for a substantive program review as well as a review of Follow 
Through* s managerial practices. 

2. That there be an opportunity to review the contracts and grants 
that are to be funded by Follow Through. Thls^ is usually in the 
form of an opportunity to review proposals before they are reviewed 
and to "sign off" or endorse In writing one.'s approval. It is these 
grants that represent the actual implementation of the total Follow 
Through program. 

3. That there be periodic opportunities to participate in special 
reviews of the Follow Through program and to Influence or approve 
decls\on<5 about the long-run future tJf Follow Through. 

4. That there be more Informal procedures for communication between 
Follow Through and its supervisors In order to keep them Infornted. 

To the best of our knowledge^ there has been an interesting eVolutlon ' 
over time to the relationships between Follow Through and it3 supervisorst 
Apparently, in 1967 and 1968, when the present program was being formulated, 
there was rather extensive participation by these supervlrors in decision- 
making about the Follow Through program. Then for a period, Follow Through 
received relatively little supervls? ^, eithev as to substance or management 
Of course, there was some nominal review when the annual budget was being 
approved or as it was necessary to approve Follow Through" s p,rants and 



contracts. Toward the end of this Initial period, there developed a 
help;htened interest in Follow Through and perhaps for two reasons. First, 
those responsible for a review of Follow Tbrough^s management procedures 
bejgan to want Follow Through to exercise closer control over Its activities, 
to review In greater detail the contracts that It administers, and to exer- 
cise greater com rol over thcj effort to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Follow Through program. The rationale for this shll^t was as follows. 
When Follow Through was first initiated and attempting to implement its 
program. It was natural to expect that It would have to experiment with the 
methods of administration and control that were most appropriate. As somo 
experience began to accumulate. It secerned more appropriate that Follow 
Through mova toward a more formal and well-specified sot 6f procedures tfiat 
it Intended to follow. 

Secondly, those responsible for a substantive review of the Follow 
Through program began to feel that the exploratory and experimental stage 
In Follow Through's history needed to be ro--examined. Even though the 
experimental phase might continue in some form, the lonp^-run objectives of 
Follow Throup^h needed to bo made clearer to these supervisors. In a 
sense, questions were being ^sked about the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of Follow Through and about the implications of this evaluation for 
future planning. ^ 

After the conclusion of this period, the relatiot^hips between Follow 
Jhrough and Its supervisors began to go throup.h a transition. Wo will 
discuss in a subsequent section how these relationships have changed and 
the consequences of relationships between the Branch and the rest ot the 
pt ogram. 

Pi op^ram Managentcnt . This section is the l.ivf'.^'st o," the three sections 
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In Follow Through* It has been responsible for monitoring the contracts 
between Follow Through and the local communities* Tho section Is respon- 
sible for monitoring one-hundred and seventy-three (173) projects and this work 
load has been divided up amongst the eight project officers > for an average 
load of twenty (20) projects per project officer. Of course, the projects 
aro not of uniform size and some, particularly those in the large cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Chlfcago, and Los Angeles, Involve the project ' 
officer in all of the organizational and political complexities of a large 
city school system. Indeed, the large cities are counted, for purposes of 
assessing work load, as If they were multiple projects. Since a few project 
officers have other responsibilities, thfiuwork load varies from a minimum 
of six to a maximum of twenty-six projects, with an average of over twenty. 

What does it mean to be responsible for the supervision of a local 
project? Most importantly, the project officer is responsible for managing 
the negotiations for contract renewal that take place each year. We should 
note that the contracts must change from year to year since the projects 
have been changing each year according to a relatively fixed time schedule. 
For example, projects have typically begun with children In kindergarten 
• and first grade. In successive years, they expand to Include the second 
grade, and then the third grade. Sometimes, this may mean that additional 
schools are added from one year to the next. At any rate,^the projects 
have not as yet stabilized and as a result there have been new issues 
raised every year at the time of contract renewal. At the present r. imo,^ 
contract renewal takes place in at least three stagesn preliminary dis- 
cussions of a proposal, a program review that takes place for a number of 
projects aiirailtaneously when project personnel, sponsors, and project officers 
meet at t central location, and final discussions prloi to approval of a 
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Once a proposal is approved, the project officers function so as to 
make the project as effective as possible and they are the main informational 
link between the projects and Washington. Accordinp, to the project officers, 
there has been little change in their roles over that pferi^od during which 
time the emphasis on sponsors and projects has been pri\nary. 

From our conversations with project officers, it seems cleat tJiat they 
operate reasonably independently of each other and that they do not attempt 
to define their roles in a uniform way. They are sometimes concerned with 
their lack of uniformity but recognize that the pressures of time and work 
load coupled wltn the enormous variability among projects makes it difficult 
and perhaps unwise to operate in a uniform fashion. 

Let us try to summarize first of all some of the s^larities between 
project officers and then some of the differences. In general, project ^ 
officers haviS a deep commitment to their projects; they Identify with them 
and participate somewhat vicariously in thetr successes and failures. 
Project officers tend to hav6 a strong cwwnitment to 

Follcw Through as a service program. They appear to be somewhat ambivalent - 
about the emphasis on sponsors and planned variation and tend to feel that 
they are not kept sufficiently informed about the objectives and details of 
the experimental program. Similarly, they wish they were kept more fully 
informed about the efforts of SRI. The evaluation effort often has seemed 
to be a nuisance. They know Intellectually that the effort Is Important 
but they are all too well aware that SRI*s efforts In local comniunltlos 
(particularly, with respect to scheduling) often lead to crises or dis- 
ruptions that they must manage. There is a kind of gentleman's agreement 
among project officers that they are to suppress any preferences that they 
may have for one sponsor. over another. Thus, there is a clearly enunciated 
position that project officers must not Interfere with sponsor's programs 
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even though the project officer»s personal views about education may differ. 
Yet Informallyi' many of them do have preferences for ccrt&ln approaches over 
other^i. Project officers clearly have a strong commltnvent to enforcing the 
Pollw Through guidelines but these represent only a minimum set of criteria 
for the definition of an acceptable program. Finally > the project officers 
tend to have a very strong coiwaitment to the implementation of procedures 
that facilitate parent and community participation and they are often in 
the position of trying to encourage both sponsors and communities to be 
more active in this area of their programs. ^ 

Rather than attempt to discuss how project ^cers actually differ^ 
let us simply indicate certain dimensions alt/. ^, whi project officers are 
likely to differ. One dimension has to do with the role ^iformed by the 
project officer when crises arise, as they Inevitably do. At one extreme, 
a project officer may take on a very active role as conciliator, negotiator, 
and arbitrator. The project officer may work closely with all parties to 
a dispute in order to bring about some acceptable resolution.. At another 
extreme, the project officer may feel that the resolution of disputes is 
someone else's responsibility* A second dimension has to do with the role 
of a project officer In the longTange planning for a project. At one 
extreme, a project officer may assume that he or she is not responsible for 
long-range planning but merely for reacting to plans as they- develop. 
Oth^r project officers may work very hard with projects to ensure that they 
engage In planning from year-to-year and that they set rather clear-cut 
r for themselves about what they hope to accomplish during each 

year. Similarly,, a project officer may wish to emphasize to 
projects that they follow good management practices and he may be quite 
concerned over whither or not the Follcw Through support is actually being 
-•fitted to an innovative program rather than to the financinp, of existing 
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programs that should already be supported by the local community Finally, 
project officers may differ in the extent to which they emphasize tb 
importance of coordination between the Follow Through program and other 
complementary agencies and activities and they ifiay differ in the empyu-ins 
that they wish to place on particular components of the total program. 
From a developmental point of view, the projects have been evolving; 
as a consequence, the responsibllitcs of the project officers hav^ also 
boon changing. When projects were first being initiated, project officers 
were most concerned with helping to stabilize the projects and with helping spon 
sors nnd comnumities to work together. Now, the projects are bo^.innin^; to 
operate niore smoothly : they arc viable enterprises. According',! y , proJC'Cl 
officers seem to be more cnncernod will) improving^ the cf fecCiveness of f 
projects and vith the development of long-range plans. 

The project officers are responsible primarily to the Chief of 
Program Manageircnt and we have asked him to give a des ription of his 
responslbilttes . He sees himself as performing a primary fijt\ctlon as 
trouble-shooter for the project officers. He deals with a steady 
stream of crises that are brought to hiin by project officers. In addition, 
he plays an important role In contract negotiations and in the review of 
local prop,rams. These responsibilities arc time consuming, an^l limit the 
amount of time that he can devote to other activities. He Indicates t!iat he 
has needed more time for long-range planning for the sectioni for seeing to 
It that there is sufficient coordlnat ion and communlcatlo?i between projecr. 
officers, or for helping with the dev opment of more uniforjm policies and 
procedures. In short, his days have often been dominated by crises and 
emergencies. There has been too little time available for coordination and 
communication between thi,s section and the other sections of Follow Through 

' / ^ , ^ 

and in 'pyarticular Research and Evaluation. . 
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Project officers have a rather anomalous relationship to sponsors and 
this is the source of some confusion bc^tween the two sections of 
Program Management and Research and Evaluatlion*. Technically 
speakings the relationship between sponsors and Follc%^ Throu^rh Is 
the responsibility of Research and Evaluation: this staff approves and 
monitors contracts with sponsors. On the other hand, sponsors are not 
paid directly for the services that they provide to local projects. Funds 
for these services are part of the contract with the local community 
and disbursements are made from community to sponsor In order to reimburse 
for services rendered. To be specific, consider Mr. A, working for 
Sponsor B, and r<?sponslble for the Implementation of the sponsor's program 
in Community C. By and large ^ the money for Mr. A's salary is in v 
Community C's budget. As Mr. A performs a service for the community, funfls 
are transferred from the community's account to Sponsor B to reimburse him for 
Mr. A's salary, which, hopefully, has already been paid. More Importantly, 
if Contmunity C is dissatisfied with the services being performed, they 
may refuse to transfer the funds, until such time as thoy feel satisfied 
that Mr. ^. and Sponsor B are living up to their commitments to the 
community. The point we are trying to make Is that project officers do 
have some control over sponsors 4ince some of the support for the sponsor's 
program is covered by the contract with the community that fs being 
monitored by the project officer. Furthermore, project officers will on occasion 
act on complaints made by their communities about sponsors and attempt to 
work out an agreement that is acceptable to both community and sponsor. 

We asked some of the project officers what changes would make It 
possible for them to do a better Job and received a number of suggestions. 
Project officers might not all agree on the Importance of these suggestions 
but they wen l§ast worthy of consideration. The more linp^^ant ones are 
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follows I 

U Some project officers feel that they spend too much time with 
clerical activities In connection with thplr projects and wish 
that thoy could be relieved of some of theSe responsibilities. 
In return, they should be able to spend more time with projects 
In planning and helping them to Improve their programs. 
Alternatively, tne might suggest that they devote too much time to 
the monitotlng of project activities and not enough time In support 
of these activities, 

2, Soiree project officers feel that there should be more frequent 
staff meetings for all project officers so that they could share 
experiences and work toward more uniform procedures and practices 
when appropriate. 

3. Some project officers are conscious of the fact that they have had 
little training in administrative and management practices and In 
contract management; some help along these lines would make it 
easier for them to carry out their responsibilities. 

/i* Some project officers mentioned a series of program guides (the 
Rainbow series) that have been prepared by Head Start* These 
guides are available to communities to help them in the develop- 
ment of their programs. Project officers have suggested the need 
for a similar series that might be used by Follow Through in Its 
local community projects. 

5. Some project officers are concerned Shout the need for 
regular meetings among the total staff of Follow Through* 
They felt insufficiently Informed aboot the program of 
Research and Evaluation, about the activities of SRI, and 
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about long-range planning for the future of Follow Through. 
6/ Project officers are not particularly satisfied with the 

current procedures for assigning projects to project officers. 
According to the chief of the section, there Is no 
vell-defined rationale for making these decisions. However, 
an effort has been made to ensure that any given project officer 

will work with only a small number of sponsors. Some sugges- 
tions have been made that project officers concentrate on 
a particular region or that they specialize by sponsor. At 
any rate, some clearer rationale for the assignment of projects 
to project officers would appear to be desirable. 
The section for Program Management has also been responsible for monitoring 

the general consultants who work for local community projects and this 
responsibility is currently delegated to a single individual. The 
rationale for having general consultants is an interesting one but it Is 
not at all clear that sufficient attention has been given to the Implementation 
of this Idea. Local coinmunitles have funds for hiring a general con* 
sultant although not all projects take advantage of this provision. For 
some period of time^ there did no exist any very clear agreement about the 
functions to be performed by this Individual. In some ccKnmunltles , the rolc^ 
has evolved Into an Important one although the results from community to 
cofnmunlty are far from uniform* One might recommend the following cairse of 
action with respect to the role of general consultants. An attempt should 
be made to Identify communities in which the general consultant has been 
particularly useful* By examining these situatlonsi It should be possible 
to define the role more clearly and to suggest to other communities how the 
general consultant can be more effectively utilized. In addition, the use 
of general consultants might become a special option avallal*]** to projects 
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only 'when there is a particular need for^helr^ services. There 1^5 -also 
Interest about one important issue concerning the use of. p,eneral . consul tants 
that has never bdcn resolved. This* has to do with the nature of the relation- 
ship that a general consultant should try to develop between himself and the 
local project. Some consultants view their main fun'^tion as one of provid- 
ing support to a local project in ways that will supplement the capabilities 
of th6 local staff and the sponsor^s representative. Under thefee circum- 
stances, the general consultant works very closely in cooperation with 
local personnel in helping thcrrf to accomplish their objectives. This 
method of operation appears to be ra*:)Sonably affective, particularly w^lO^ the 
general consultant is able to spend a reasonable amount of time in working, 
with loc^il staff. . . 

Other consultants may take on a somewhat more evaluative role. in which 
the consultant may attempt to identify project short-comings or to evaluate 
the objectives that are being pursued by a local project. Since the general 
consultants m(jst submit reports to Prograin Management and to the' relevant 
project officer, these evaluations are nocessar ily forwarded to thp nrf)jt»ct 
officer. This method of operation appears,. to be somewhat less nffcctivo 
for-a number of v^d^sons. It may lead to somewhat strain^^d relationships 
between the general consultant and the project ?itaff, since the latter 
group may come to view the general consult.ant pi.imarily as .an outside 
••policeman" whose main responsibility is to the project officer. Secondly, 
the recommendations "made by general consultants are often based on vatlior ^ 
limitc.d experiences with local projects. Thus, local projects rrviy view the 
recoromendations as based upon ^ insufficient understanding of the oonrlitions 
irtider which local projects operate and therefore as someWhal inappropriate. 



Finally, there^ Is the question of who Is responsible for following up on ^ 

K of these recommendations that may be made by a general consultant* 
Conceivably* project officers could exercise such a responsibility. At 
present, this is not the case, although some project officers may on occasion 
follcw up on it general consultant's recommendations. More Importantlyi it 
is not clear that project officers have the time or resources available 
for acting in such a capacity, 

^ Research and Evaluation ^ The other major section in the Fq11<jw Through 
Branch has been Research and Evaluction. By comparison with Program 
Management, it Is smaller and harder to describe. Moreover, while the ^ 
responsibilities a5>3lgned to Program^^agement remained relatively stable 
during the period 1966-70, ther^^was a gradual evolution to the responsibilities 
undertaken by Research and EvaluaVijax*.^-.— 

Let us attei!hpt to develop a possible explanation for certain 
character 1st l-cs of this section and for some of Its special character- 
istics ^when compared to Program Management. Consider an organization at 
the* time it has first been formed, when it has responsibility for 
achieving some objective, and before it has developed a differentiated 
structure. In order Vo establish sub-systems vith particular responsibilities, 
It must be possl1)l(? to translate the objective into a prograrp for implementation 
which has implications for the dif f erentia.tion of the organization Into 
parts. With Follow Through, It w<is easiest to recognize the need for 
dealing with coTnmunlty projects and this responsibility was assigned to 
Program Manaf^emcnt . In addition, as one assigns responsibilities to a 
subsystem, It is important that these be specified In operational terms; 
i.e., some criteria need to be established for assessing in what respects 
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^ the assigned rosponsibi litlcs are bc^ng successf^^lly accomplished. 
Now, Program Manaj»,c'iuent ts readily comprehcnslblo because Its 
responsibility for helping with the implementation of the connnunity 



projects Is reasonably clear and some oj^ratibnal criteria at least for 
the definition of a minimum level of acceptable, performance have been 
available. Tnterest ingly enough, its responsibilities can be derived 
primarily from the short-run objectives of Follow Through to implement a 
sponsor-based^ experimentally, oriented program as a necessary first step* 
Moreoever, Its relationship to projects is not one of collaboration: projects 
are responsible for implementation and the project of f icers ponitor that 
implementation* 

By way of contrast, the section for Research and Evaluation appears to 
have functioned partly as a residual category: it Included some responsibili- 
ties wj^ich co«ald be clearly defined in operational terms as well as others 
which had never been assigned elsewhere and were much more difficult to 
categorize. In the initial stage of development of the Follow Through 
orp^anizat ion, Research and Evaluation was responsible for the recruitment 
of sponsors and assisted in the bringing together of sponsors with local 
communities • They were also responsible for the development of the concept 
of longitudinal evaluation, with the tecruitmcnt of potential subconlraclors 
for the evaluation research, and then for working with SRI, after their 
proposal was accepted, in leaking plans for the implementation of the 
evaluation effort* Note that these responsibilities are reasonably well- 
defined. But this section was also helpful at tl^t time in the development 
of an Intellectual Rationale for Follow Thrajgh rhdt would provide a justi- 
ri(*ation for an exporimeruai pt ogram and thil would dnllrlpait^ \\m iho 
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evaluation eflort would provide Information that would lead to long-range 
planning and decislon-jmaklng for Follow Throuf,h. Note that these latter 
responsibilities are much less w«ll-deflned and are partly the rospon- 
slbllltles of the Program Director, 

During Follow Through 's period of Implementation of the program of 
planned variation. Research and Evaluation again had some well-defined 
responsibilities plus those residual categories that were not amenable to 
more precise definition. Among their well-defined responsibilities. Research 
and Evaluation has been responsible for dealing with sponsors and for the 
contractual agreements between Follcw Through and the sponsors. Thus, they 
function like project officers to the sponsors but with an emphasis on the 
' details of sponsor participation with community projects. In this respect, 
sponsors are encouraged to pursue some research Interests that are of 
relevance to the total Follow Through program and the funding for this research 
Is iricluded In the annual proposals submitted by sponsors. However, there 
Is considerable variation amonp sponsors In.terms of their Interest Ir. research, 

aXso during this period. Research and Evaluation was responsible for the 
negotiations with SRI arid for working with SRI on the development of their 
program of evaluation. To.the extent that SRI had short-term, immediate 
objectives, this responsibility for dealing with SRI was relatively well- 
defined. For example, there were numerous decisions that had to be made 
about a sampling plan, of matching comparison groups with ^ixper Imental 
groups, the development of Instruments and methods of measurement, methods 
, for analysis, et. Hcwever, the evaluation effort Is closely related to the 
long-run Issues facing Follow Through, As such, the task of dealing with SRI 
has been extremely complex^ For example, the purposos to be served by tho 
evaluation effort have never been very clear and this has led to dUI Uuliies 
h^ueen SRI aid Research and Evaluation as well as between SRI a^d other 
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parts of the Follow Through program. Although one talks of Follow Through* 
as an experimental program, there are many theoretical Issues that arc 
pertinent to an Interpretation of these experiments that have never been 
resolved and, Indeed, ate extremely difficult to resolve. Although the 
i^^formatlon obtained by SRI Is Intended to be pertinent to an assessment of 
the' effectiveness of Follow Through and to declsloa-makfng about the future 
f>f Follow Through, how these data are to be Interpreted and Indeed how they 
would fit Into a decislon-*maklng process about the future has remained 
unclear. In short, the SRI effort Is Intimately related t6 long-run' 
questions about Follow Through. And the responsibility for dealing with SRI 
remained a difficult one as long as there were critical Issues about the 
long-run future of Follow Through that remain unresolvedi» 

Assuming that Research and Evaluation did li^eed function as a residual 
category, particularly lt|^*thelr relationship to SRI, we can point to an 
Interesting evolution in the functioning of this section. Through working 
with SRI, It was possible to Identify certain respects In which the SRI ^ 
'effort was either incomplete or lnadequate4 Research and Evaluation attempted 
to fill "the gaps" In order to eliminate these Inadequacies, One strategy 
as documented in Chapter Four has been to attempt to influence SRI In order 
to modify and expand its efforts In appropriate directions and to influence 
SRI to use consultants or to hire staff with certain specific capabilities. 
For example, attempts wer^ made to improve SRI's program of community 
studies, its emphasis on non-cognltlve measures, and Its program of parent 

4 
i 

interviews. To some cxient, the section was successful in influencing Shi. 
More often than not", ihi^ir eflorls lo Inriuencr wot c unsut cossf ul . As \ 
an alternative, they have funded separate research p,rarjls it» ord<M io comple- 
ment the research being undertaken by SRI. These research grants !iavn had 
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reasonably well-defined objectives. Their progress has been monitored by 
Research and Evaluation and this activity devoted to the monitor Ing of 
grants has become one of the more well-defined responsibilities of the 
section* 

These additional research project? could be grouped under the following 
headings! ^ 

1. Evaluation of the non-lnstructlonal components of local programs. 
There was one contract with Blodynamlcs^ Inc. In order to study the 
health care components In approximately 70 Follow Through community 
projects. 

If It were Important, one could vlsualUe other research 
directed to the evaluation of other service components Included 
In the comprehensive program. 

2. Research leading to the development of new methods of measurement, 
particularly for the assessment of higher level cognitive processes/ 
There were several projects In this area, such as the research 
sponsored by Columbia, the Educational Testing Services, and 

the University of Florida* 
3* Support for some potential additional sponsors who were attempting 
^:o develop progr.tm approaches that were premising and did not 
duplicate the efforts of existing sponsors. The efforts of Ramirez 
at the University of California, Riverside, Crockett at the Western 
Behavioral Sciences Institutes, and the Institute for Juvenile 
Research (Schelnfeld)^ are examples of novel program approaches that 
were funded. Under this heading. Follow Throuj^h has been 
supporting the development of a broader repertoire of program 
approaches or educational models. 



t*. Respi^rch on the Influence of organizational variables on the 

successful Implementation of Follow Throtii^h .x:\d on the institutional 
•Impact of Follow Through. SRI's original program of research 
included a program of community studies with a similar set of ob- ^ 
jectlves. However, SRI»s research effort in this area had limited 
success and some additional projects were funded In this area. 
These Included che efforts of the Natioi^al Training Laboratories' 
Institute for Applied Behavioral Science which attempted • .to 
determine the ways In which Follow Through 'support systems* function 
within local projects. In 1970-71, National Training Laboratories 
will extend its efforts to develop activities to facilitate effective 
involvement of thesf systems - parents, staff, consultants, sponsors^ . 
and community leaders - in local Follow Through program dev^»lopment ."^ 

5. Efforts to develop an appropriate theoretical model for describing 
the Follow Through program and particularly for placing the 

s 

expe^r imental moulds oC the sponsors in an appropriate tbooretical 

t 

context. In a sense, one has needed a better theory about child 
development that would help to rationalize and make sense oui of 
the program of planned variation as undertaken by the sponsors. 
Some of this effort took place under a contract with the Social 
Science Research Council and Its Committee on Learning and the 
Education Process. A* book on Follow Through, written by Eleanor 

2 

Maccoby and Miriam Zellner Is one of the products of this effort. 
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In addition, there has been some use of consultants In the field 
of early childhood education In order to clarify some of the 
theoretical Issues that are pertinent to Follow Through. 
6, Finally, there was some research effort that was pertinent to 
planning fot? the future of Follow Throur>h, particularly for its 
possible expansion as a service program* The research which has led 
to this report way be placed In this catej^ory, although there 
were other studies that were pertinent to planning for the future 
of Follow Through i ^ 
In short, many of these research projects supplemented the effort of 
SRI and rounded out the total evaluation effort* Some projects supplemented 
the efforts of the current set of sponsors by exploring other possible' models 
for future inclusion. The remaining projects had long-run implications for 
Follow Through, either by developing improved methods of measurement for 
incorporation intd future studies or for helping to anticipate future changes 
fo^^the Follow Through program or organization* 

There is another way to summarize the organizational complexity v 
associated with this particular sub-system of the Follow Through organiza- 
tion. We would suggest that responsibilities can be delegated to a difforen- 
tlated sub-system as long as those respionslbilities .can be defined in 
operational ter/ns. To the extent that Research and Evaluation was responsible 
for some well-defined ta^Ks, on^ can conclude that Its role in the organiza- ' 
tion had been successfully ojf ferentiated from other parts of the organiza- 
tion and that the delegation of responsibility was meaningful* We would 
also suggest that responsibilities that can not yet be defined in operational 
terms can not be delegated in any very meaningful way for they remain the 
responsibility of the total organization. I.e., of the Director. Thus, in some 
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respects # Research and Evaluation shared with the Director certain rcsponsl- 
bllitles which could not yet be delegated* To that extenti Research and 
Evaluation functioned simultaneously as a section with differentiated 
responsibilities, and as an auxiliary st^ff working closely with the 
Director, with undifferentiated responsibilities • 

We asked the staff of this division to indicate what changes would have 
made it possible for them to do a better job and some of the suggestions 
were as folVowst 

1, There v^as a need for improved methods of communication amonp, the 
staff of this division so that they might be aware of what other 
members of the division were doing and could comprehend the total 
effort In Research and Evaluation* 

2, There was a need for improved communications between Program 
Management and Research and Evaluation, partly on the basis that 

thd project officers needed to be kept more fully informed about I 

I 

the evaluation effort. In addition, there had been an awareness 
that relationships between the two divisions were strained; the 
Research and Evaluation staff percel^red the project officers as 
being ambivalent about the emphasis being placed on research and on 
the important role assigned to the sponsors. 

3, Some staff members who dealt with SRI were conscious of the strained 
relationships that existed between Research and Evaluation and 

SRI. There was some feeling that Follow Through had expected 
too much of SRI and that SRI did not receive a clear enough 
delegation of responsibility fcom Follcw Through. There was also 
an awareness that Research and Evaluation had been communicating to 
SRI some feelings of ambivalence and mistrust? woiking relationships 

I 
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between the two would have been Improved If disagreements could 
have been resolved and If an atmosphere of mutual trust could have 
been restored. 

There Is one additioi^al issue about the activities of this section 
that should be mentioned. This Issue concerns those separately funded 
research projects other t^ian the SRI evaluation effort. For the most part, 
there was agreement on the Importance of the problems that were the subject 
of these research projects. But questions could be raised about the 
rationale for project selection and the criteria fqr project approval* 
Althoufh'the results of sowe of ^hese research projects might well be of 
general interest, it has sometimes been, unclear that project results would be 
liktely to have any useful Impact on the Follow Through program Itself. 

<^ 

Technical Assistance , For some time/ this section existed primarily on 
paper* In 1970 Mr. Charles Harrington was named as Acting Director. He 
also functioned as Administrative Officer for Follow Through and thlfe in 
Itself was a f^ill-tlme position. The most Important responsibility of this 
section was for certain grants that were made by Follow Through to State 
Education Associations. These grants were used in order to prwlde technical 
assistance to local communities and to assist in the expansion of Follow 
Through Into other local communities. During this Intermediate phase In the 
life of Pol lew Through, the role of the State Education Associations was 
not an active one. However, under the five-year plan for the expansion of 
the program, the assumption was being made tha.t th^ State Educatluu Associa- 
tions would play a much more actlvQ role and that they might actually exercise 
a de^centralUed responsibility for the^expanslon of the program. Under such 
circumstances, the .Importance of the-Technlcal Assistance Section might be 
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Substantially Incjrcased. ♦ . , 

.J^eortentation and Its Consequence s 

In chapters three and four^ we have Indicated that Follow Through 
went through a period of reorientation beginning in July, 1971 and continuing 
into the present , In those chapters, we attempted to describe hdw those 
reorientations were perceived by sponsorSf local projects, and particularly 
by SRI and some of ^the consequences for these particular subsystems. In 
this section, we want to review the consequences for the Follow Through 
Branch! for the , Individual sect ibns, for relationships among the sections, 
as well as for relationships between the Follow Through Branch and other 
components In, the larger Follow Through system. The period Is a confusing^ 
one and the reorientation d£d not particularly proceed according to* an ex- 
pllcit-plan. Rather, It was the outcome of responses to a series of Issues* 
Let us first try to Introduce some Interpretations about the period prior to 
July, 1971 In order to suggest why the reorientation took place as well as 
Its significance. 

By implication, the administrative procedures of the Branch prior to 
July, 1971 appear to have been based upon a pair of complementary principles. 
One was that all components in the program would have an opportunity to 
collaborate in the decision-making processes that would determine the 
character and development of Follcw Through. Of course, at some abstract 
level the ultimate purpose of Follow Through was fixed as well as the 
emphasis on planned variation, but not the interpretation of that purpose 
nor its operational specifications, A second principle follows almost as a 
corollary th'it Follow Thr^ough would attempt to be somewhat experimental In 
the development of methods of organization for the program and in the 
development of administrative procedures. We would maintain that ificsf 
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principles are complementary In the following sense » As long as one Is 
willing to reinterpret an operational definition of the purposes of the 
program^ one must also be willing to modify organization as well as 
administration so that this will fit t^t\is restatement of purpose. To the 
best of our knowledge, these pr lnclples>uive never been stated explicitly! 
at least not In writing, although they have been referred to informally and 
In practice. There were a^ least two reasons that might be. given in support 
of 'this •'^tyle" of operation, Flrit, there is the problem of maintaining 
the Interest and active participation of the wide variety of individuals 
who make up the Follow Through program. There has been good reason to 
believe that these Individuals would feel committed to the program provided 

that they had some opportunity to participate in its development. Indeed, 

A 

during this periodic Follow Through was characterized by a sense of mission 



and excitement that was. partly a consequence of this opportunity to partloJtpate , 

mesr^a 



Sej:50ndly, there has been an hones^awapeness that one needed to be experlr^ntal 
about 'the Follow Through organization precisely because there has been 
considerable uncertainty about how to organize such a program so that It 
might be successful* After all, there are many similar programs that have 
failed because of the Inability to develop appropriate methods of orRanlzatlon* 

Now this is not the usual way In which one attempts to admj|.nistGi a 
large-scale Federally-funded program. A much more conventional approach 
would be to assun^ that a) the program administrators would have primary 
responsibility for alt ftiajor decisions about the form of the program and 
that b) the program administrators would delegate to others (through 
contracts) the responsibility fojr •implerrfent^tion and c) would monitor 
those rei>ponslble for implementation In.ordet to ensqre they confornicd to 
a basic set of guidelines. 
^ Assuming that one wishes to follow this first set of ass'jn^'^ ions, 

FRir 
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emphasizing collaboraticjit what administrative difficulties must be re- 
solved if one is to be successful? Based upon the Follcw Through experience 
during this periodi we would suggest that there arc four Important admini- 
strative difficulties that can be anticipated. 

1. If collaboration Is to be successful, one must develop some 

effective decision-making procedures by means of which collaboration 
can take place. More specifically, who should be Included and who 
has "voting" rights? Clearly, sponsors and project representatives 

should be Included but what about parents and perhaps the general 
consultants? Some of the meetings that we have described In Chav>ter 
Four, attended by a wide variety of participants, could be viowod 
as attempts to make collaboration possible* Although these meetings 
performed a valuable service, they were quite unwieldy and were at 
best partially successful. They dealt primarily with s^hort-run 
Issues having to do with the Implementation of the demonstration, 
phase and there was much less opportUrtity (for reasotis of time. If 
nothing else) to'tleal with long-run issues about the future of Follow 
Through. Moreover, by July, 1971, It became apparent that the questl 
of hew parents might b^ represented had never been satlsf actorltly 
resolved. The meeting^ were already quite larp^e (nearly 100 
individuals In attendance) and the addition of parents on any basis 
of uniform representation would have made them all the more unwieldy. 
The problems of collaboration with SRI* on plans for evaluation wore 
equally serious because there was so much to collaborate about. At least, 
the number of people Involved was often more manageable, except for those 
occasions when the plans were also reviewed with sponsors and local project 
personnel. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that these decision-making procedures 
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Which involved collaboration were, never wholly successful and this adminl* 

strative problem was never satlsfaotrrily resolved. 

2. In addition to the emphasis on collaboration, Follow Through con- 

tinued to have certain legal obligations for monitoring all contracts 
for which they were responsible. a result > there was the problem 
of how to function simultaneously as monitor as well as collaborator* 
We would suggest that it is difficult for one Individual to function 
slroultan^i^isly in both of these capacities* The monitoring function 
involves an- element of policing and evaluation In oj^der to determine 
that funds have been property spent and that activities conform to 
the Follow Through guidelines. When one collaborateSt one works \\ 
more nearly as an equal helping to support activities* To some ' 
extent^ Follow Through solved this conflict between functions by 
creating a differentiation of functions such that certain individuals 
were primarily assigned these monitoring responsibilities while 
other individuals were free to work support Ively and collaboratively, 
To be specific, the more difficult monitoring responsibilities 
for dealing with projects was assigned to the Program Management 
section* And the main responsibility of project officers was for 
the' monitor Ing of ppdjects. As a result, the Director and the Research 
and Evaluation section were able to work In a more collaborative 
fashion with sponsors and with SRI. Of course, there was some 
responsibility for monitoring the contracts with sponsors, sni, 
and other research contracts ^ but this was not primary.. 
This solution by differentiation proved to be a -reasonably effecMve oi^e. 

Howeviar, it Is our Impression that It led to certain Internal icnsiorks 

between the two sections whose personnel were functioning In a lalhei 
i^Pi9^rent manner* Perhaps, the problem was one of develop^ eome under- 
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standlfig and acceptance of the differences in style that characterized 
the two sections. It also meant, for reasons that are not clear, that 
Research and Evaluation had more Influence on the decision-making processes, 
perhaps because of their involvement in collaborative relationships, than 
did Program Management, 

3, To the extent that the Follow ThrojgH Branch attempted to view its 
own administrative practices experimentally and as open to review, 
and change, there had to be a commitment of resources to this 
' attempt to learn from experience and to improvei i.e., there had to 
be opportunities for assessment and reorganization. Because of the 
limitations on staff and on time, this proved to be a very difficult 
"kequlrement to satisfy. For example, during 1970 and 1971, occasional 
staff meetings were held for the specific purpose of evaluating 
I present practices and improving upon them. These meetings might be 

V" viewed as an. attempt to establish a program of organizational 

' development within the Branch and they were held at the initiative 
of the Director., Although the meetings were partially successful, 
It was difficult to follow up on what was bagun at these meetings. 
As a result, the meetings did not lead to significant chanp,es in 
the functi<)ning of the BrancVi. It is important ^o note that 

» > 

Intelligpnt reorganization requires a significant investment of 
time and resources and. these were not available. 

Finally, there^ is the administrative problem of maintaining relation- 
ships with those entitles to whom FoHcw Throu^^h was resporislhlo. 
' / ^ We would maintain that this collaborative st^^lc of operaiion was not 

wholly consistent with the administrative constraints within wliich 

.A 

* Follow Thr<x?eh operated. To be specific, the influence of OEO 
ERJC was partially supportive of this method of operation since OEO 
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Itself had admlrtlstered some proerams In a similar fashion, The 
influence of OEO was helpful in this rospect but, by J 1971, had 
begun to decline. As a result, Follow Through had to be more, 
responsive to its relationships to HEW and to 0MB, and the influences 
of these two agencies were not particularly consistent with 

either collaboration or an experimental approach to one's own 
administrative practices. Along these lines, Evans has suggested 
quite persuasively that ''the role crf program administration and 
the role of objective evaluation involvie^ conflicting interests. Wo 
liave not yet arrived at that Ideal (and unreal) point in the conduct 
of affairs in our government where agency heads and program directors 
see their role as an Impartial custodian or overseer of the public 
interest. It is hard to.lmgine, for example, the secretary of one , 
of the major departments going to the Congress, reporting tliat one 
of his major programs does not -appear to be producing any appreciable 
effect, and recon^mendlng that Congress take back several billion 
dollars devoted to this program and abolish part of his department. 
Rather, thn program administration's role seems ilievltably to be 
that of program advocate « To a very considerable extent It is ^ 
desirable that this should be the case. But the typical process 
which takes place annually within government ap,oncies preparing 
for Congressional hearings Is not cne of developing an even handed 
presentation of the ' successes and advantages vs, the failures and 
difficulties of a program, but rather one of collecting and 
displaying those thlngs (with lin^ited scrutiny of their validity) 
which show the program and its accomplishmonls a favorable 
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Durmc this ^jorlod, the Follow Through Director was the one who had 
the primary responsibility for dealine with these constraints. As to the 
ompliasis on planned variation, this could be defended because the objective 
of the Follow Through projects was not necessarily to demonstrate that all 
of the projects were successful but rather that the experiment in planned 
variation was successful in identifying which approaches were most effective. 
Of course, there was an implication that some approaches would be successful 
enough to justify the effort. However, as a consequence, the management of 
the evaluation effort became of great , Importance, particularly because it 
was a key to the success of the planned variation. ' Thus, in retrospect, it 
is not surprising that the Research .*nd Evaluation section with its emphasis 
on collaboration, should have been particularly vulnerable to external criticism. 
Program management', with its erophasis, on the monitoring of projects, operated 
more neatly within customary exr- Nations and was much less vulnerable to 
criticism. 

Follow Throuf^h managed to protect its own somewl^t unorthodox stylo o( 
operation .through the year 1970-71, after which a significant reorientation 
began to take place. In our judgment, the affects of this reor iontati'm 
have blen to bring Follow Through more nearly into conformity with cu.stomary 
administrative practides and to bring to an end the emphasis ou rollabovativo 
llecislon^makinK,. we reviewed \\\ previous chapters, the impetus to 
reorientate came sul>stanl lally from outside of the Follow Through HTancii and 
rocu33fd oi> two spaoific issues: (1) the administr<u i on pf the ovaluaiion 

\ 
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effort and (2) the establlshroeut of a long-range perspective in the form 
of a five-year plan for the expansion and proliferation of Follow Through. 

What have been the consequences of these reorientations for the Follow 
Through Branch? Interestingly enough, there has been little ch=\nge In the 
form and structure of the Branch organlzatloni the same functional sub- 
divisions have continued to exlst« What has changed are the functioning of 
the sections and, In part, their relationships to the remainder of the 
Follow Through procrami 

Program Management » This section has changed the least because it 
followed administrative practices that were in conformity with expectations. 
There Is one structural change of slgnif Icaoce that was Introduced during 
the paft year. The projects have been broken down into regions - Far West, 
Midwest, Sout!iwe.st, Northeast, and Southeast - and each project officer 
has been assigned to w'ork within one of these regions. In addition. 
Individual project officers have been placed in charge of the monitbring 
activities within a given region. As a result of this change, the travels 
of a project officer will be limited primarily to travel within a region. 
By placing Individuals in charge of a region, there is the possibility taat 
the practices of project officers will become more uniform, both within as 
well as between regions. 

There is one difficulty. that has arisen in its relationships to sponsors 
and projects. As we Indicated In Chapter Three, during 1972-73, this 
section was closely involved with the effort to review thie effectiveness of 
a^ll projects with the Intention of eilrolnatlng certain projects tiom the 
program as of June, 1972. The objective of this effort was to regain control 

of a portion of funds that might be allocated to Khe five -year . plan with 

( 

Its emphasis on state agencies. Undoubtedly, there Is no painless way In 
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which projects can bo terminated. The effort was complicated by the fact 
that little advance notice had been clven and projects had not anticipated 
the possibility of termination at such an early date. Since data from SKI 
were not yet available to be used as a basis, for termination, this section 
and the project officers had to become involved in the; difficult task of 
defining* a review procedure and a set of criteria by means of which decisions 
about termination might be made. Thus, It is not surprising that those-^ 
projepts who received notice that they were about to be terminated were 
' reluctant to accept the validity of the decisions and were quite critical of 
the procedures that h<"d been followed. It Is our Impression that the project 
officers were trapped in an extremely awkward situation and that there was 
very little that they could do In order to make these decisions seem 
plausible and fair. Moreover i they could not rely on the relative Impersonality 
and objectivity of the SRI evaluation data. Even though a majority of tlic 
decisions were rescinded and most projects originally scheduled for termina- 
tion were not In fact terminated, the experience has damaged somewiiat , the 
relationships that had previously existed between projects and project 
officers. Again, we would like to emphasize that the Individual project 
officers had relatively little control over what was happening. But the 
experience emphasized the fact that project officers had considerable 
Influence over the life and death of the projects for which they wove 
responsible. Assuming that similar decisions must bo made at some time 
in the future, we would hope that more well -defined criteria for project 
termination can be developed and that these criteria can be made to seem 
fair and acceptable, even though projects are \lkely to continue to resist 
the possibility that they might be^ terminated. 

V Partly as a result of these Issues about project termination and 
about the representation of parents in the deolsion-maklng process, a number 



of the PAC's have moved toward a form of coalition In which they might 

exert some ^collective Influence on Follow Through and fffiW, Flans are 

* .» ■ ' * 

underway to develop a National Policy Advisory Committer, consist Inp, ;of 

all local PAC^s. , Some meetings vlthln states and within regions have 

already been held*' 

Mso as a consequence of the five-year plan and the funding of pilot 

efforts on the part of five state agencies. Program Management has become 

Involved with planning for the monitoring of these state agencies and 

with plan$> for the administration of the expansion, assuming tbat an ex- 

panded Follow Through will actually be supported. However, under these 

circumstances^ part of the Program Management section might be organized 

into a separate section with responsibility for the implementation of the 

"^Jlve -year "plan. 

Research and Evaluation > The 'functioning of this section has been 
particularly Influenced by the shift In orientation. The Initial orrtphasls 
on collaboration meant essentially that this section was Involved in a 
proRra«« of research and development. As such, primary emphasis was on 
the development of plans and only secondarily on the monitoring or 
administration. of the evaluation effort. As a result of the reorientation, 
this emphasis has been reversed so that the emphasis on monitoring has 
^eccfoe primary. Fot- example, as a result of these reorientations, the 

developmental aspects of the SRI effort have been substantially eliminated. 

\,j> 

What remain are j^rimarily the data collection and data processing efforts, 
which are well-defined, Thus, the relationship between SRI and this section 
has becoiDe much more clearly defined, with less need for collaboration, and 
based upon a well-defined division of responsibilities. 

In addition, the section is considering the possibility that contracts with 
SRI be rout In 'y written for a 2-year rather than a l^yer^ period and 
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that technical reports be scheduled for every other year rather than 
every year. Those proposals, when they go Into effect, would appear to 
establish a much more realistic set of expect.rclons within which SRI can be 
expected to operate. On a one-year basis for contract renewals, the pro- 
posal for a renewal has to be submitted at about the time d^ita are being 
collected In the field and prior to the time that any of the data have beeri 
analyzed* Thus, the proposal for renewal can not be evaluated on the 
basis of performance durin^j tlie current year, although it might be evaluated 
on the basis of performance during th^ previous year. Similarly, there is 
relatively little of interest to report on the basis of a single year*s 
evaluation effort, although the result from two year*s activities are much 
more likely to be meaningful. 

In addition, the section appears to have t;elieved itself of certain 
responsibilities by delegation through certain subcontracts. These are 
to the Huron Institute, the responsibility for the development of evaluation 
plans^ and to Abt Associates, for plans for the design of the evaluation effort 
and for the analysis of the data. This change appears to be realistic 
when one considers some of the difficulties SRI has had in the jfyasl and 
when one c(msiders the limited staff that Is assigned to the Research and 
Evaluation section. 

Finally, some consideration has been given to the vari<»ty of objectives 
to which the evaluation effort might have addressed Itself and some decisions 
have been made about which objectives are primary, As a result of these 
reorientations, the primary purpose of the evaluation is now to adt:lrc5»s 
itself to those policy questions which are Iruf^oriant for. the fuiiiro ol Follow 
Through and for the development of long-run plans about the possible 
expansions of the program. Ait^nately, one might ask for which audience 
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Should the evaluation reports be written? The answer appears to be for 
those In policy-making positions who will participate In the decision- 
making about Follcw Through's future. The Importance of the sponsors 
and the projects as audiences would appear to be secondary and| Indeed, 
sponsors and projects have been encouraged to develop plans for tliat type 
of evaluation that would serve most effectively their own particular 
objectives. In short, the Research and Evaluation section has bee r)^ par- v 
ticularly responsive to those constraints within which Follow Through 
operates and has begun to operate more in conformity with those constraints* 

To a significant extent, changes have led to improved relationships 
between Program Management and Research and Evaluation, partly because 
they now operate in more similar fashions and because their operations are 
based upon similar assumptions about the purpose of Follow Througli and 
its adminlstrat ion. 
The Functions of the Director 

We have saved until last a discussion of the Follow Through Director 
and of the responsibilities assigned to this position.. Dr. Egbert functioned 
through June, 1971 and thus, his role preceded the reorientation to Follow 
Through that began at that time. At the risk of some oversimpliricat ion, 
we would like to describe t^ie major functions th&t ho performed as follows. 
1, He was responsible for the very critical relationships between 
Follow Through and those offices to which it reports. This re - 
sponsibility was an active one during the initial planning stages for 
Follow Through. It was relatively inactive during the next stage 
of grwth and consolidation since the Interaction between Follow 
Through and supervisors was minimal and few critical decisions were 
being made^ The exercise of this responsibility became oncfe again 
of critical importance as Follw Through moved into a transitional • 
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phase in which somo important decisions about the future of Follow 
Through be&an to be of Importance, 

2. He was responsible for the translation of the objectives of Follow 
^Throueh into a set, of operational requirements, for determining 
the organizational implications of these requirements, and for 
makinp, decisions about the structure of the organization and the 
allocations of re^^6nsiblllty in order to Implement these decisions. 

3. He was responsible for monitoring the effectiveness of t e Pollow 
Through organization and for attempting to change the organiza- 
tion to the extent that he observed discrepancies between what w^s 
expected of the organization and what was actually being accomplished. 

4. He was responsible for reviewing the objectives of Follcw Throui'Ji 
over time and for proposing modifications when appropriate. 
Since there were multiple ol)jectives, both in the short and long- 
run, ho was also responsible for the articulation of one objective 
with another, particularly so that the short-run objectives might 
actually serve as intermediate steps (mGons) toward the achievement 
of long-range objectives. 

During this period, Follow Through was eoncerned primarily with the 
successful implement'ciclon of the demonstration phase with Its emi>hasis on 
the role of sponsors and local projects. This meant that he was primarily 
concerned with the development of an organizat ion for Implementing certain 
short-range program objectives. He played ar\ ^active role in the evolution 
of the section tor Program Management and in a clar i f leal ion of-^tho res- 
ponsibilities being undertaken by the project officers, tt is Tntorost ing 
to note that there was a high tale of Inteiaction betwecti the Diirclor 
and the project officers throughout this period. In a sense^ the Diiertoi 



functioned as a troOib\e-shoot^r\wlth reference to pioject Ifnplementation 
and as a -senior advisor to the project officers. He routinely partici- 
pated^ in the ma)<lng of yifflcifl^t decisions about sponsors and projects, 
this'was not surprising since the projects were not as yet stabilized and 
the'ground^rules. for project officer^ were still in* a state of flux. More^ • 
over I the, successful implementation of projects had been an absolutely 
essential first step in thfi implementation of the total Follow Through 
program. , ' , 

His relationshjlp to Research and Evaluation was a rather different one. 
We indicated previously* that Research and Evaluation had functioned somewhat 
as a center for the research and development activities and as a residual 
category^ responsible for all of the undifferentiated responsibilities that 
could neither be delegated to Program Management nor to Technical Assistance. 
The Director worked intimately with Research and Evaluation and particularly 

oil those tasks that were critical to program evaluation and to long-iange 

* 

planning foT' Follow Through. As certain tasks have become well-defined 

" . s 

(some of the research contracts), they have been delegated to a staff 
member of this section. iThe Director worked closely with those tesponsiblll- 
lies not yet well-defined and one might, either conclude that he functioned 
as a senior member of Research and Evaluation or that portions of this 
section functioned In a s^aff relationship to the' Director . - 

Dr. Egbert's resignation went into affect on .30 June 1971 at which time 
he was succeeded by Ms. Rosemary Wilson* Hqjvever, that date coincides 
with a shift in emphasis away from the achievement of short-run objectives 
and towards planning for the future of Follow Through. What are some of the 
Implications of this shift In emphasis for the Director of Follow Through? 
1. The Importance of ^ the liaison function between Follow Through .and . 
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those offices to which It Is responsible Is once again of 



/ 



critical importance. Interestingly enough, more initiative is now 
belnp, taken by .those offices In exercising some control over the 
activities of Follow Through. One would anticipate that the 
Importance of this function will continue for some time. In 
addition to some decisions about long-range objectives for Follow 
Through/ there will continue to be a series of decisions about ^ 
the implementation of these decisions, about the possible 
expansion of Follow Through into a service program, and about tbe 
possible termination of portions of the existing program. These 
decisions can not be made without participation and support from 
a numbW of offices to which FollcW Throug)i is lesponslblo. 

2, As the responsibilities of the Research and Evaluation section 
have become more well-define<} and as its collaborative relationship 
to SRI concerning the evaluation has come to an end, there is less 
need for the Director to be closely involved with activities of 
this section. 

Hi- \ 

3. It also follows that the Director must be increasingly active 
in helpLnp, to work out the details of a possible five-yoar plan 
and for the development of a plan of action over time wtiich will 
clarify the relationships between short-run and long-ruri prof.ram 
objectives. ^ 

^, Finally, she is likely to becomexincreasingly involved in review- 
ing the effectiveness of the roresenTVopm organization in order 
to introduce desirable modifications, This ta^sk is of critical 
importance as decisions a^out'^t he long-run future of Follow 
Through are being made and the implications of these decisions for 
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the reorlcnt(itlon of the oreanlzatlon arc being considered. 
Wo have left out one important consideration. This Director continues 
to be overworked 'as was the previous Director. She maintains all Imr 
current responsibilities along with soiie additional ones. One would antici- 
pate that she must find ways to divest herself of some of^ her current, 
short-range responsibilities so that she can be more active In the area of 
long-range planning and in the subsequent reorientation of the Follow 
Through organization. 
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(JHAPTElj SIX 
CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
Introduction . ^ >r ' 



The object of this report has been to review ;t,he Follow through experienc^i 
emphasizing particularly the evolution of organiiitionll and administrative 
arrangeinents for impleiaentlng the program 6b ject^ives.. A^ong with our 
discussion of t!ie Follw Through Branch as .the administlratixe center of the 
program» we have given considerable attention to certain comi|6nents of the 
program - subsystems - whose activities are^Of primary importance. These 

include the local projects which were responsit^e for the instructional' . 

% * ' ■ ' 

efforts and for the initiation of a program of parent involvement j the 

sponsors with their responsibility for the support of the local projectsi * • ' 

and, finally, the evaluation effort with its responsibility for the Icollection 

and analysis of data. * ' . 

one reflects upon these experiences, one can not help but* be impressed 

with the innovative nature of the program, with the hig)) aspirations that 

have been qharactoristic of it, and with the rtedication that has been so 

much in evidence* Along with the achievements , there have been disappoint- 

ments and one would hope to learn something from both sets of outcomes, Wo 

should make clear that, in reviewing some of the disappointments, we are not 

suggesting that "better" decisions could easily have been made or tlvat thera 

were obvious alternatives that might have been followed. Follow Through is 

a novel program, with few precedents available to guide the development of 

administrative nroceduresi the staff had little choice except to explore by tri^l 

and error hew the program might be organized, fully expecting that some 

decisions made would be either unproductive or oven counter-product ivo. 
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Hcfwever, on the basis of the Follcw Throu{>h pro^ramf one can identify somo 

conclusions; i.e., some f',uidolLnos for the future, that should be informative ' 

for the administration of similar programs- 

Our statement of conclusions has been, organized in the follcwinf^ way. 

1 

There are certain conclusions pertinent to each of .the mjor subsystems. For 
oach'^'subsystem; such as the local projects, there are some conclusions 
that have to do with the. internal administration of the subsystem. By that 
we mean those decisions about the organization of the subsystem that are 
directed tcward^i^lie accomplishmefit of a particular set of objectives. ^ 

There are some additional conclusions that have to do with the relation- 
ship of the subsystem to other subsystems within Follcw Through. To be specif icj 

when one subsystem makes certain decisions j the5i<j may operate as constraints 

••V , 

that must be taken into account by certain other subsystems. Thus, certain 
internal difficulties may actually bo a reflection of the Intjeraclicwis between 
subsystems as thv bt»^vivior of one constrains the behavior of another. 
Pc eject Implementation 

At the local level, projects have both short and long-run objectives; 
In the short-run, they are responsible for t!K5 Implementation of a successful 
demonstration of the various components of a local project. In our study, 
we have focused on two components - Instructional and parent involvement - . 
and will limit our discussions to these portions of the project activi ty. V 
Wo have also given some consideration to the long-run objectives of a local 
project, namely, the attempt to learn from experiences with i he denior^sirat ion 
effort in ordor to have some broader and perhaps lastif!(^ impact on institu- 
tions and prat-^l ic't'r; within that community. 

'conclusion:> arc numbered using the convention that the first dir^ii 
references* the subsystem and the second indexes the conclu:>ions about t?iat 
subsystem. Tlius Conclusion 2.1 would be the first x:*nnc:lusion abotit tho r^econd 
subsystem. 
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The jnstruct tonal Component > At the time of project. Initiation, ' 
cofflmunltles vary enormously In the extent to uhlch they involve possible 
participants in the Initial decisions about the project. Although there ir^ 
projects in which broad participation was encouraged, there are others 
in which Initial decisions were made by a small number of individuals, 
usually representing the administration of the local school system, 
Conclusion Ul. Extensive participation in the initial decisions about <\ 
project, includlnp, the selection of a sponsor, would appear to be dGsir^^ble, 
It would be advantageous to Include representatives of those groupvS who^ 
cooperation is essential to the successful Implementation of a project* 
/Clearly^ representation of parents is desirable, although 

teacheips as well as school principals *'hould also be Involved in thn 
initial decision-making. By this means, they can begin to feel that thvy 
have some stakfi iil the success of the project and that they viii bo able t o 
exercise some dfcntrol over the project activities. 

Cor>rlusion 1>2. At the time. of project initiation, communities should attempt 
to establish some reasonably clear statement about project objectives. In 
the absence of such a statement, it is dlffic ilt to choose among alternative 
sponsors who may differ in the extent to which they are willing to support 
a particular set of objectives. There are additional implications for the 
operational specification of a program that can not readily be mado without 
a statement of objectives* Finally, certain* potential disagreemehts are 
likely to emerge as one attempts to clarify ^f>o's objectives; when those 
disagreements are identified early and openly, they are less likely to lead 
to bitterness and misunderstanding. 

Conclusion 1*3. Although one often refers to Follow Through as a propjam of 
compensatory education or perhaps as a series of experiments in primary 



«3ducdtipn# it is also an intorvontion into an on"p,oinr, social sysLorn (school 
system and community). As such, tho success of local projects depends very 

significantly on their ability to sict as chan&e-a&ents in Influcnclnpy these 

' » * '. » 

social Institutions, In local projects, one can certainly observe examples 

of "resistance, to chanee'' which defeat the implementation of a project, 

Indeed, these resistances have little to do, with the educational point or 

view^ that is being supported and are pt^mrily a consequence of how the 

project Xs beinf^ implemented* ^ 

Conclusion l.A, , As a subsystem functioning, as part of a larf^er system (the 

local school sys'tem), it is Inevitable that a local project will "make 

waves'* and^lhat the successful Implementation of the project will depend In 

part on the development of mechanisms for dealing constructively with these 

problems of Interaction and mutual accc^iodatlon. In most existing projects, 

one can Identify some one individual, often the Follow Through Director or 

r^erliaips a Coordinator of Federal Funds, who serves In a linking or liaison 

function? the skill with which this Individual mediates between Follow Thrpuch 

and the school system appears to be particularly critical for the success of 

a local project. This Is a dif f Icult'responslblllty to carry out su,ccessfully j 

It can not be delep,ated to someone who Is -either Inexperienced or who Is not 

In a position to exercise influence throughout all parts of the school 

system. As Is typical of anyone who functions as a mealator, this Individual 

Is vulnerable to expressions of disapproval from either side of the relation- 

ship. For example, the Follow Through staff njay-^feel that the mediator 

proceeds too cautiously or Is too protective of the "system** and of Its 

customary methods of operation. On the other hand, experienced members of 

'J 

2 

There are some projects that may operate iis "free schools," i.e., 
apart ivom an oxisi $np, school system. Such projects ate in the minorUy and 
mtisl 5U i n oper.ue so lo itiil ialo. certain (M^anj'or^ wil liin tho comirajni I y. 
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administratioa» particularly in staff positions, may have little understanding 
of the unusual requirements of Follow Throup,h and may see no reason why 
established practices should be modified. 

Conclusion 1>5> Communities differ in the care with which they choose 
among alternative sponsors and in the extent to which a common set of 
expectations Is established at the time of Initial agreement. ^It would 
appear ^o be particularly desirable for cbrnwunltles -to be aware of the differences 
among sponsors and to decide beforehand whether .or not they are prepared to 
commit themselves to the consequences of a particular sponsor *s approach* 
Similarly, iponsors ought to be equally well-informed so that they can, decide 
that they are prepared to commit themselves to^ttie consequences of working 
with a particular community. 

We'should note that there were special difficulties for the first 
set of prtfjects in making these' choices. They had little opportunity to 
observe existing projects since there were very few already in existence* 
Thus, choices ha)$^ to be made on the 6\sis of impressions. In the future, 
communities will have much more extensive opportunities to becoroe Informed 
before making these choices. ^ 

After the Initial decisions about aproject have been made, an Impleroen* 
tatlon stage may be said ta begin and certain conclusions have been reached 
about this second stage of project development. 

Conclusion 1.6> As a project btgins to be implemented, the role of the 
sponsor*s representative Appears to be a partlcijlarly critical one since 



this individual is the key to the community's understanding of the sponsor* sj 

model and Its operationaV implications, dn addition to beln^^, knowledgeable 

^ , 'I - ' ^ 

about the sponsor's InstrucClonal^model, this Individual should hossess a 

• , i" ' ■ 

I * ' * ' • 

variety of otJ^er skills that ar^e of equal ImportHuce. rhl,s indlvlrlual 

has Important* functions not only as a trainer of teachers but as a trainer of 
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trainers at all levels of responsibility. One can anticipate that the first 
few months of a project will be a period of stress and the sponsor's 
representative must possess certain hutnan relations and supervisory skills • 
In order to establish or maintain an effective working relationship with the 
pr^oject staff. The sponsor's represent|itlve must be able to deal construc- 
tively with these initial frustrations so as to help maintain staff morale and 
to avoid a situation In which the relationship between staff and sponsor's 
representative begins to deteriorate. 

Conclusion 1.7. One should recognize that the functions of a sponsor's 
representative shojld be changing over the life of a project. Many of these 
training and humart relations functions that are initially Important will 
gradually be taken over by the local staff as they become more proficient 
at training, human relations, and liaison. Eventually, a successful sponsor^ 
representative ought to be able to create a situation In which his or her 
services will no longer^ be essential. However, the sponsor's representative 
ought to continue to make a valuable contribution to project planning, which 
would include the completion of an annual review of the project functioning 
and planning for an additional year's activities. 

Concli^sion 1.8. For the successful implementation of an instructional 
component, the performance of the classroom team is of primary importance. 
Specifically, bot)> sponsors reviewed in this report make use of a form of 
team teaching and similar practices are followed by many of the sponsors. 

More importahtly, the role of the classroopi teacher is of critical importance 

1 

since she must function as the leader of this classroom team. In addition 
to being at least open minded about the possibilities of the sponsor's model, 
the successful classroom teacher must develop a variety of skills that are 
not always expected of teachers r These include: (a) to be able to work 
effectively in the classroom as the supervisor of other adults nnd ns the 
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coordinator of the team actlvlteSj (b) to be effective In the on-the-job 
training of these other adults and particularly those parents who may be 
working as part of the classroom team^ ""(c) to be sensitive to the potential 
for disagreement In the classroom and for possible problems of morale and to 
'be able to deal constructively with these dlff^lcultles, and (d) to be able to 
function effectively In a racially Integrated setting as well as one In which 
variations In soclo-eft'onomlc and cultural backgrounds will be of considerable 
.Importance^ 

Conclusion 1,9* There are differences among sponsors' modej.s with respect 

to the ease with. which they can be Implemented as part of a local project. 

Two Initial differences would appejy: to be (a) the degree to which the 

sponsor's objectives can be operationally and bchavi^prally specified and (b) 

the ease with which curricula for the training of teachers and for the 

training of trainers of teachers can be developed. For example, there was 

an Initial period during whlcW*Sponsor A*s ••behavior analysis'^ could be 

readily troplefn^rited because his classroom objectives were bchavlorally 

specified and because of his emphasis on the development of well-defined 

V 

training programs. Over time. Sponsors has been able to eliminate certain 



difficulties, precisely by moving toward a behavioral specification of his 
jectlves and by the development of more workable methods of ti:aininj> 
As a coroljaryi those support functions that are responsible for 



training will be at a disadvantage when objectives are not behavlorally 

/ 

specified and In the absence of workable training programs. In carry inp, 
out these support functions, a trainer imist necessarily be sensitive to the 
problems of, morale that may develop among those being t»ralned. Moreover, 
the security of teachers and other classroom persbnnel Is very much a function 
of thelt ability to master the sponsor's model and to learn to perform 
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offoctlvoly In L!)..' cl.-i 1 'room. " 
Concluslog I.IO. i.'hoii iho fii-n projoct;' w-vo boiufi lmplomonto<f , L?»cy 
snffovoi! ouir.'.'whaL fioia i.Iio fact chat almost: all iiwmbcis "of tlio sLuff woro 
aiocoi-^oi ily q^:-. ivac": wiul. l!i.-> -poiiJof's luoJol an-l sotnowka ia-.'Cui'- about 
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tatlve could be included among those who viete inexperloncedt As projects 
begin to develop, those problems of Inexperience begin to diminish, particular 
N^y as it becomes possible to either promote from within the staff or at least 
to recruit experienced personnel from outside /St" ; the project. For examplei 
for an on-going project, one may promote an experienced teachtr ijr>lo the 
position of trainer of teachers, an experienced trainer Into the position of 
Follow Through Coordinator, or a parent with classroom experience in Follow 
Through into the position of Parent Coordinator. Similarly, one might recruit 
a Follow Through Coordinator fr<xn another school system that had iroplomented 
a similar Follcw Through project. 

One would certainly recommend to new projects that may develop in the 
future that they recruit some Individuals who have experience with the sponsor 
model Into positions of responsibility v^t the time that the project is ajliout 
to be initiated. 

Conclusion \.\\* With rare exceptions^ Follcw Through classrooms are located 
within existing schools. Each of these schools will have a principal who Is 
"in charge'* of the school and there will be teachers who are nol\associated 
'with Follow Through, Thus, It should not be surprising to note, that one 
can identify Follcw Through projects that find themselves in ftonflicL 
with either the priricipals or the non-Follcw Through! teachers and liiat iheso 
conflicts may sip^nif icantly impede the successful implementation* rtf the 
project • One can conclude that (a) principals should have som^-* influence 
on the choice to be made among alternative sponsors, (b) that prii\ripa1s and 
perhaps teachers should participate in the ^ decision to locate Foljow Through 
classrooms in tjioir school, based on some consideration of t^ie possible 
advantages to be gained from having their 'schools pat tlc^patc \\\ a Fol Wjw 



Tl^rough project. 




^^ ^luslon 1.12. Along similar lines, mechanisms should be <lcvplopc<l to 
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Insure that each principal will remain actively Involved with Follow Through 
and to provide for coordination between Follow Through and the participating 
.chcols. As a consequence^ a principal ought to be reassured that his 
position as principal is being respected, that ho or she will have an 
opportunity to become knowledgeable about the project, and 
that he or she has a continuing stake In the success of the project. 
Conclusion 1,13, Projects differ In the way that they provide for liaison 

and, coordination between the project and the school principals; I.e., the 

■ / 

schools In which the projects operate. In some projects, this responsibility 
Is clearly assigned to one member of the project staff, who works regularly 
and closely with the school principal and his associates. This api>cars to 
be a very desirable pattern to follow. In other projects, either the 
responsibility Is never assigned or It Is assigned ambiguously to a number 
of Individuals. This latter appears to bn undesirable. It Is a very 
Imperfect method of coordination, leading quite readily to confusion ami 
serious misunderstanding. ''-br^ 

Concluslc^ l.l^i One secondary effect of Follow Through Is that issues 
Involving broad policy Implications are likely to arise, some of which are 
a consequence of the fact that Fol Lew Through has the effect of Introducing^ 
changes into the school system in general and individual schools in particular 
These are issues that can not be handled by school principals operating 
independently. They can be more readily fiandled when the school suporinieri- 
dent Is actively involved and when there are regular opportunities for 
discussion and decision-making among school principals ,^the school supor- 
Intcndent, and other relevant administrators. These mechanisms for systom- 
wlde coordination may well be particularly impoi tant in a ]a?ne r>chtnA <;ystcm 
in which decision-making is more formal and in which pol ipy-maklnr. i?^ more 
highly centralized. 
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Conclusion K15# During the Iniplemcntation phasei questions arc Inevitably 
raided about project effectiveness and about what is actually being 
accomplished. Different Individuals may have different reasons for raising 
these questions but it is of concern to all participants in a local project • 
For example, the project staff needs to be able to assess what they are 
accomplishlnp,! Co reassure themselves that thoy are making progress, and to 
reorient their efforts in order to improve .their effectiveness* Similarly, 
parents need to determine that their children are indeed making progress 
toward the achievement of recognizeable and Important educational objectives. 
In addition, these data are of value to school boards and administrations as 
they attempt to assess project accomplishments and to prepare themselves for 
some decisions about the future of the project. 

Conclusion 1.16. Although there were some initial expectations that SRI - 
the national evaluation effort - would be responsible for the monitoring of 
local project outcomes, the responsibility for monitoring project effective- 
ness has gradually been taken over by local projects, often wUh strong 
support from the sponsor. There are several reasons for this development. 
SRI collects data only in a sample of projects. More Importantly, becays^ 
of the magnitude of their effort, there is a considerable delay between the 
time of data collection and the availability of the data in the form of a 
report* As a result of this delay in feedback, the data collected by SRI 
are only of limited usefulness to the local projects. Finally, the analyses 
of the data that are most pertinent to the national evaluation arc only of 
limited usefulness to the local projects ^who are often in a better position 
to analyze locally collected data so that they will bo particularly pertinent 
to local needs. 

Parent Involvement . As a matter of of ficial* Follow Through Policy, all 
O Jects aro charged vlth the responsibility for the development of a prograti] 

ERIC 
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All projects Support activities of two kinds. First, there Is the Involve- 
ment of parents In the classroom as part of an Instructional teanii Secondly,' 
there Is the Involvement of parents in the activities of the Policy 
Advlsoi^y Coramlttee (PAC) so that they may take part In the support of Follcw 
Through and In the process of decision-making. 

From our observations of local projects, we have gradually formed some 
Impressions about these programs of parent partlclpatlcm and particularly 
about how successful they have been. For example, these programs appear 
. to develop slcwly and with difficulty. It would appear to take two to 

\ 

three years In ordet^^to develop an active and successful program. In addition, 
soroie outside observers have been critical of local projects for not having 
been more successful with their programs of parent Involvement* Indeedt* some 
projects have been accused of giving half'^hearted support to these activities 
and there are undoubtedly some communities In whlcli such an accusation Is 
warranted. Yet, for those communities with which we are familiar, we have 
^reached a different conclusion, namely that It Is very difficult to organi?^ 
a successful program and that program development In this area Is a slow and 
painstaking process. Moreover, there are some Important barriers to partl- 
cipatlon that have to be overcome before such a program can begin to be 
successful. After all, many poor parents have reservations about the 
potential val^i^ ,Of\pa\rt Iclpatlng, They may also be somewhat afraid of 
tea.chfe^s and school officials and be quite uncertain of the respwse they 
ban expect to receive from these same individuals. In order to develop a 
successful program, one needs to be able to demonstrate to parents that 
their participation Is of value and to help parents develop some confidence 
In the possibility that their contributions will be respected. Let us now 
look In moi'e detail at some of the factors that seem particularly pertinent 
to the development of a succe?. ;ful program of parent involvement, 
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Conclusion 1.17. In a project, the role of the parent coordinator Is 
particuiariy Important, This individual Is responsible for the development 
of a parent program, particularly In the initial stages of Its development, 

A common pattern of hiring Is to recruit as coordinator a parent who is 
already established and respected in the community. This appears to be a 
very desirable pattern and one that has been followed in Communities Al and 
A2. Such a person can build upon fiilready established relationships. A - 
cooij^dlnator who is already trusted can serve as a bridge between parents and 
the school^ system as parents begin to develop some coniidence. Coordinators 
who are hired from outside of the community begin with a serious liandicap. 
As unknown quantities, they are not likely'to be trusted and there is little 
that they can do toward developing a progrjara until they can establish them- 
selves with local parents. ' / 
Conclusion 1.18. It would also appear to be desirable to have some parents 

involved in the initiation of the project and particularly In oertai^ decisions 

1 

such as the choice of a sponsor and the Selection of a parent coordinator. 
Through such initial part icipat Lm, parents can begin to understand the 

purposes of the project and to establish working relationships with some of 

f , 

the key members of the Follow Through staff. 

Conclusion 1.19> As a first step in the development of a program, a focus 
on the involvement of parents in classroom activities soems to he particularly 
important. Primarily, this involves the recruitment and training of parents 
as classroom assistants. In most communities (depending in part on the 
sponsor's views), the position of a parent assistant is a rotating, one so 
that a large number of "parents can eventually have this expericnre. By taking 
part in classroom activities, parents have an opportunity to loarn in detail 
about Follow Through, to have first hand experiences of wl»at is beinp, 
accomplished in the classroom, and to establish some cooperative working 
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relationships with the Follow Through staff and with relevant officials of 
the school system. 

As these parents become committed to the success of the pi'oeram> they 
can assist In the further development and expansion of the program of patent 
Involvement In a variety of ways. These experienced parents can assist in 
Informing additional parents and In encouraging tholr participation. They 
are likely to be most helpful In the establishment of the PAC and in taking 
responsibility for some of Its activities. In addition* most Follow Through 
projects will hire experienced parents to assist the' parent coordinator and 
in the training of parents. Thus* an experienced parent assistant will have 
an opportunity to be promoted Into other Follow Through staff positions. 
Coacluslon 1.20. Tiie role of parent trainer Is also a very important one. 
Consider the position of a parent who has just been hired to serve as a 
parent assistant. Quite likely > she will not have completed a high school 
education. She is likely to be quite anxious about her ability to f^erform 
in this new situation. She may also be quite uneasy about working with the 
Follow Through staff and about being treated with respect. The purpose of 
the training prof,ram is to prepare her for this new set of responsibilities 
and to provide her with the necessary emotional support. 

Quite often, the parent trainer will be recruited locally and stie may 
well have first worked with Follow Through as a parent assistant. Under 
these circumstances, parents have some basis for trusting her and she can be 
exjx}cted to empathize with thern. 

Conclusion 1.21. The parent trainer also needs support and advice from the 
sponsor's reprpsentn t i ve, particularly with ros[)Ort to the organi/ai i of 
t hf» pro^-rain of t v.i in i uf, rf)r ]KH ('nt.s. For rxamplo, hot r.poii-aM '^^ A .iiu! W Imv^ 
ircontiy" dovcl f l^n^e!lt Tiinrun V"^ Manuals. Earh rruuuici]. i ef^'.nniicilly 

curriculum foi the' training of parent aides. Initially, the paienl trainer 

\ ... 
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had the resijonslbility for training parents btit had little guidance concern- 
ing what she was trying to accomplish or, h(M to obtain any given set of 
training objectives • *The$e training manuals arc an Important development for 
the improvement of these^ programs for the training of parents. 

JWe should point out that the attitudes that parent assistants develop 
about Follow Through and tl^iat teachers develop about parents are very much 
Influenced by what happens In the classroom. For example i when parents are 
given Insufficient training and support * they can not be expected to function 
effectively in the classroom* Moreover, the experience Is likely to be 
both frustrating and unsatisfactory. Under/these clrcumstances> some dlf- 
flculties between parent assistants and teachers are likely to arise and 7 
relationships based upon mutual respect are unlikely to developt One can ^ 
conclude that Involving parents In a poorly organised program of classroom 
activities can be expected to hurt Follow Through rather than to help lt» 
Conclusion 1»22* When one observes a successful program of parent involve- 
ment In classroom activities* one also observes that parent Involvement Is 
viewed a$ an Integral rather than an Independent part of the total project 

activities* To put it in other terms, It appears to be undesirable to let 

t 

a program of parent Involvement operate In isolation from the rest of the 

*^ - < ' 

project activities* For example, in Commurilty B2# responsibility for parent 

Involvement was delegated to a parent coordinator who worked very much In 

Isolation, He alro had little to do with the rest of the Follow Thraigh 

staffV part Icularly those who were responsible for the instructional program. 

Eventually, it became apparent to parents as well as others that the parent 

coordinator Knew very little about the sponsor*s model, that he did not 

participate In any of the Impoortant decisions about Follow Through, nnd 

that he had little status with the rest of the Follow Through staff. To 

somb extent, his relative isolation led to some problems of coordination 

O • - 
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between the main project activities and the program of parent involvement • 
More importantly» parents (as well as the parent coordinator) concluded that 
the proeram of parent involvement was somewhat of a farce i it was neither 
supported nor valued. It would appear that parent involvement can be 
recognized as of value only when the program is viewed as an integral p>art 
of the project activities and when the parent coordinator is clearly included 
in the decision^-making process. 

Perhaps as a corollary, S{ successful program of parent Involvement 
in classroom activities requires the active support of teachers, school 
principals, and other school administratorst For example, in Community Al, 
the school principal clearly supports all aspects of Follow Thraigh and 
potential difficulties with teachers have been substantially minimized. 
Thus, parents feel that their contributions in the .classroom are of value. 
In Community A2, where the school principals partially resent the disruptive 
effects of Follow Through, there have been difficulties Ln the classroom 
involving teachers and parents. Parents are also aware of the nep^ative views 
of the principals. The effects are clearly disadvantageous for the develop- 
ment of a strong program of parent involvement. 

Conclusion 1.23. Support for a broader program of parent involvement, 
centering around the PAC, seems to depend in part upon the successful develop 
ment of involvement with classroom activities* Of course> both sets of 
activities will begin simultaneously, but participation in PAC meetings and 
activities appears to develop after parents have developed some confidence 
about their involvement with classroom and school ^related activities. 

We would like to suggest the following explanation for th^s particular 
observation. A major purpose of the PAC is to facilitate parent, participa- 
tion in the decision making about the project. Initially, at least:, parents 
may not feel tlut this objective is either meaningful or realistic. To be 
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speclflCf It Is difficult to participate in decision making about the project 
until on0 knows socnething about it and hw It operates. Mure importantly^ 
one has to becoine convinced that the project itself is of value and worth 
supporting* On the other hand^ parents are Interested In the education that 
their children are receivlngt a good Instructional program is something of 
obvious value. Thus^ as parents become knowledgeable about the prpjoct and 
convinced, that it is important^ then it becomes more meaningful to want to 
have some influence on the functioning of the project. 

In addition, parents are somewhat skeptical that they rflll actually 
be permitted to participate or th^t their views will have any Influence* 
Through participation in classroom activities, they may begin to develop/ 
relat;ionships to teachers and school officials that are encouraging. The net 
effect is to build some confidence that, thelt participation will be respected 
and that it is realistic to engage in the PAC activities. In short/ we are 
attempting to suggest that confidence in the PAC is built up over time and 
is based partly on knowledge of Follow Through, on a commitment to its ob- 
jective€| and on the establishment of some effective working relationship?/ to 
•teachers. Follow Through staff and other scliool officials. \. 
Conclusion 1.2A. For a local PAC to develop* it is important that a number 
of parents begin to take on positions of Responsibility and leadership. 
Initially, the success of the PAC is likely to depend great deal on the 
energy and leadership skills of the Parent Coordinator. But it is clearly 
important th^t the PAC begin to function independently and to take over 
responsibility for its own activities. For example, in Community Al, there 
was quilte a successful program with the Parent Coordinator leaving *a dominant 
role in many of the PAC activities* The PAC became more lnacti>;o when 
this Coordinator resigned; the new Coordinator is having to work ver/ liard 



in order to revi tali/eUhe activities ttiat provlaisly Gxistca. 
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In addition, there Is clea>ly a need for the development of leadership 
training programs for the support of PAC tactlvltlesi perhaps resembling the 
training programs that have been desired for the support of classroom In- 
volvements For example. In Community B2 attempts are being wade to develop 
a leadership training program with the aid of some. Adult Educators at a 
local university* Much more needs to be done In order to help develop local 
leadership for support of the PAC activities. 

Conclusion l»2!>t Some PAC's have been quite active in the support of social 
programs, such as trips to local theatres, pot-luck suppers, sponsorship of 

monthly newsletter, etc. And some outsiders have questioned the wisdom of thi 
Involvement In ''social** activities. Yet, these activities have one very Importa 
effect I they help to build better relationships among parents, to develop 
sme sense of cohosiVeness among parents, and to develop a commttment to the 
PAC activities. Such developments are clearly of value in the long run. 

These activities may be of particular value when Follow Through parents 
are scatteretj throughout yie community or when the Follow Through project 
operates through several local schools. Under those circumstances, relation- 
ships among parents may not already exist and the developme^nf of such 
relationships among parents can contribute to the strengthening of the PAC 
as well as the total program of parent involvement. 

Conclusion 1 .26, As^ parents beccmie involved in classroom activities, psirily 
as, paid employees of the school ^^system, one can ant icipate t^at cer tain 
difficulties will arise. For the success of the program of parent Involve- 
ment, it, is im, tdnt that these difficulties can be dealt with openly and 
constructively and that reasonable solutions to tlieso difficulties can Vc 
advanced. For example i there arc a variety of personnel questions that 
can be expected to arise. Hew jrkith should parents bn paid in the clasf^i oom? 
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Under wHat clrcunistances can a parent assistant be fired for repeated absence 

■# 

or* Incompetence? > Will pay rates for parents be reviewed on an annual basis 

just as teachers' are? Are parents entitled to sick leave, paid holidays, 

/ 

etc.? Under what circumstances can they be promoted? What we are trying to 
suggest is that the program of ^classroom activities will have to evolve and 
change as these and similar issues arV raised. Confidence in Follow Through 
and in the school s^tem can be expected to develop when issues can be dealt 
with constructively and can be expected to be destroyed when these issuers can 
•not be dealt with constructively. 

Conclusion 1.27. In similar fashion, as PAC activities .develop and parents 
begin to participate in decision making about Follcw Through, one can expect 
that some conflict will develop between the PAC, the school^ system, and 
perhaps other parts of the community* For example, should the PAC participate 
in the recrultmetit and hiring of parent assistants and teachers as well? 
Hew active a role should the PAC play in tho writing of the annual Follow 
Through proposal for funds? Again, as a program of parent Jnvolvf»mont develops, 
one needs to he able to deal with these ernerj^/nig conflicts ar^d to holp bring 
about some evolutionary changes in the role of the PAC and its relationship 
to Follow Through* 

Having a Lasting Impact . There is one f\nal topvo that wo propose to 
discuss tliat r^e^ates to the achievement of long-range rather t^ian shoi^t- 
rango project. ol>jf>rtlves. In the short-run, a majoi |;t ojecL ob jective is to 
Implement a particular innovative program with an emplvasis on an instructional 
component and on parent involvement. By implication, a short-run objoct Ive 
is to demonstrate the pf f cctivoness of these innovative activitiot. 

^But what are tho long-^run object ivos for ihcso local projRclr,? 
Interestingly enough, tins is a rather difficult question to answoi . In the 
Follow Xhroiigb Cuid(?lines, there Is no clear distinction n^ifl^^ betwoea tho 
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short-run and the long-run, althouch there is an indication that somo conclu- 
sions should'be reached based upon the demonstration effort (the planned 
variation) that will be useful and applicable on a broader scale, Sirnllarly, 
staff members associated with local projects usually find it difficult to 
Rive a clear description of lonij-run objectives. After all, they find 

I V • 

^hemselves almost completely absorbed witlvsmore immediate concerns and ii^ 
improvine the effectiveness of the existln'^f forts* 

Hcwever, at the level of the school superintendent, one may occasionally 
obtain a clearer statement of lon|»-run objectives i 

1. As conclusions are reached about, the effectiveness of certain 
features of. the proj&ram, one ought to attempt to ad^pt those features for use 
on a broader basis within the school system* 

2. By broader ubo, one might want to consider broader applications 
witliin those schools that -are already part of the Folia? Through proj^^ot. 
Alternatively, one mit';ht want to consider applications to othei schools 
within the school system which are not as yet associated with Follow Through. 

After talking to school superintendents > one can also make some predlc- 
tions about what is not likely to ha'ppen in the lon{>-ruh« 

1, The demonstration effort is not .-.kely to continue indefinitely <is 
a demonstration program. Federal funding for such an effort likely. to 
cone to an end# In addition, when Federal funds are no lon^.er available, it 

ttie present projects will bo obtained fr-m 
local communities or with the approval of local school boards. Alter all, 
costs per pupil in Follcw Through are about twice the cost per pupil In non- 



is unlikely th^t full funding for 



Follow Through classrooms. At $orae point in time, one ran export tJiat. non- 
Follow Through parents arc likely to want "equal treatmonl." for their 
children. And for budgeting reasons, it seems unrealistic to exj>oot ti^tt 
the Follow Through ^fort as it new operates would be funded locally fot 
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expansion Into all of the schools In any given school system. 

2i Moreover, as one looks at the successful and desirable features of 
local projects, one begins to realize that It is somewhat misleading toTe^er;' 
to the Follow Through effort as a program of •'Compensatory Education'* . Are 
these innovations applicable only to p^or children^ their use limited to / 
settings which are In some sense compensatory? The answer would appear/to 
be that the successes within the program of planned variation are simply 
Improvements in cducationi they are potentially applicable In a variety of 
settings, rather than bolng limited to programs that are viewed as compensatory. 

3, Thus, one can anticipate tliat Fpllcw Through projects are likely to have 
a lasting Impact to the extent that they can be viewed as good education as 
well as g^ood compensatory education. Hopefully, In the long-run, desirable 
features of the project efforts would be routinely Incorporated Into the 
functioning of the school system. 

.At the present time, projects are still primarily involved with the 
pursuit of short-run objectives. However, there are a f^w observations that 
one can make tliat are pertinent to the problems of Ijavlng a lasting impact. 

Conclusion 1.28. There Is a tendency for local projects to operate somewhat * 
iff Isolation from the rejst of the school system to the end that those individuals 

not actively Involved with Follow Through have little direct contact with 

1 ■ 

Follow Through. As a result of this isolation, there are some undesirable 

• , / 

consequences, particularly for the long-run* For example, in Comuiunity Al, 
there are three schools serving primarily poor children In which the Follow 
Through project might have been located. Actually, the project efforts 
are located within only one of these schools, although school officials fool 
that the program might be eventually expanded Into the other iwo schools. 
Unfortunately, tJu> principals of thes^ two^ schools liave dovdlo}>rd sonK>whaL 
negative attitudes about Follw Through based rather slgnif i<;atitly on a 

er|c 
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llniitod knowledge of what has bec^n happening. It Is clear that these two 
principals have worked very hard in order to Introduce Improvements into 
their respective sci^ools. Yeti they have the impression that they receive 
little crWit for their efforts and that the Foll6w Through school receives 
an undue amount of attention and recognition. In a sense, principals compete 
with each other and these principals feel tliat they are being treated un- 
fairly. Whether their grievances are legitimate or not is beside the point. 
(|hat is important is that they tjave developed some negative impressipns of. 
Follow Through and have little Interest In the possible incorporation of 
features of Follow Through into their cwn schools. 

In Communities Bl and 32, Follow Through was first included in certain 
schools in whidh there was a large concentration of poor children. Within 
the communities, these r^chools have the reputation of being located In ''poor** 
neighborhoods. Subsequently, attempts were made to introduce Follow Through 
into s<»De ••middle- class" schools* But the principals ^of those schools as 
well as some parents resisted these efforts. They had reached the conclusion 
that Follow Through was for poor children and that It was a remedial jirogram. 
Thus, hey were Insulted by the suggestion that Follow Through might be 
appropriate for their schools and for their children* Again, both principals 
and parents were misinformed. We are suggesting that it Is dangerou'; for 
Follow Through to operate in isolation from the rest of the school system. 
Under these circumstances, non-^Foilow Through schools are likely to be 
misinformed and to reach erroneous conclusions. More importantly. Individuals 
may come to. resent the special treatment being given to FoIIok Through 
schools and to resist having any futute involvement with the ToJ^low^ Through 
project. ^ . , ^ 

Conclusion 1*29. We can identify a,t least two li^chanisms for maintalninp,^ 
more effective communications between Follow Through and other portions ot the 
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school system* During the past year. Sponsor A has been attempting to estab- 
lish Model Management Committees as a regular feature of each local prolect 
with which lie Is associated. These comroltteeT might be viewed as steering 
oi; advisory committees to Follow Throiigh projects • Included on these 
committees would be key Follow -^Through staff members, the sponsor's reprosen- 
tatlvet the principals of all schools associated with Follow Through, 
.representatives from the PAC, plus several administrators, representing tho 
school system. These committees provide for regular communications 
between Follow Through projects and school systems, nan^ly those parts 
that are currently affected by Follw Through. There are also opportunities 
for coordination of effort and joint planning* 

A different and broader set of mechanisms has been employed in Community 
B2, mainly through the influence of the school superintendent. Ho views 
Follow Thi:oi|igh as one of the major innovative efforts taking plac'o in the 
school system. He meets on a regular basis with all school principals and 
with a "Superintendent's Council**, made i all senior administrators 
on the central staff. However, principals are frequently invited to parti- 
cipate in these council meetings. Follow Through is a frequent topic of 
discussion at these meetings. What is Important is that the superlndentent 
uses these meetings in order to t^tabllsh a long-range context within which 
the Follow Through experience can be evaluated. In addition, he attempts to 
establish the perspective that the entire school system has a stake In the 
success of FoUw Through and In learning from its experience. This approach 
would appear to be particularly valuable for the dei^eloproent of loni',-range 
plans and for providing for participation of the toi.al school sysLcm in the 
Follow Through cxperlenca. ' » 

Concli^st^on |1.30. Some Follow Through projects operate quite sucmssfully 
^v#>n though the project has little contact with the school R^rp'^rintendcnt 
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and even thcueh he may have minimal Involverrjent with the project activities. 
* . ■ ■ 

Such a method of operation would appear to bo appropriate for the achievement 

of short-run objectives but highly Inappropriate when one considers the 

problems of having a lasting Impact or of the formulation of long-range 

objectives • We would predict that long-range objectives will never bo 

pur5ue<l Without active leadership on the part of the •chool 'superintendent. 

Moreover, it would appear^ that some planning with respect to the long-nun 

Implications of Follow Through should begin as early as possible. Through 

such pl|annlng, the school system as a whole should be able to ^>articipate 

In the Follcw Through experience, to participate In the evaluation;, of the 

deflionstratlon project, and to learn to recognize that the systbm as a whole 

hasl a stake in the success of the Follow Through effort. 



Sp6nsorb and Their Programs ' 

With a few exceptions, sponsors* programs priginatod as an educational 
innovation. With the support of Follow Through, sponsors were then given 
an opportunity to build an organization in' order to export the Innovation 
and to implement it in a variety of local settings. Thus, a sponsor is not 
unlike an inventor who forms a company In order to market tho product he 
has just Invented. There are perhaps two main headings under which conclusions 
about sponsors can be organized. The first has to do with their success in 
building an organlzatlfn in support of their programs while the second has 
to do with the special contribution of sponsors (as outsiders) to the 
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success of the loc4l projects, \ 

Sponsor OrRan^izatlons . \ 
Concluslofi 2,1 . Initially, at least, sponsors tended to undorei^tlmate the 
importance of buU^^iig an effective organization in support of their proj-.tam, 
of activities. This ihould not be at all surprising since their IntoreHt 
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was In the dcvelopmont of an Innovative ••modeT'i along with a supporting 
rationale. More importantlyi since sponsors are not directly respcnsible 
Jor the Implementai £on of their programs (l#e.# they don't actually teach In 
local classroomsi althotigh they may train teachers)* they have had to Iden- 
tify a variety of supporting functions that are of value and to build an 
organization that will make available these forms of support to the local 
projects i 

Conply^ion 2.2. Thls^ initial group of <Stonsors was handicapped by the fact 
that there was n't obvious administrative or organizational model to which 
they could turn for guidance • In the future i newly recruited sponsors 
should be able to profit from these initial tr ial-^and^ertor experiences In 
t)uilding and staffing their own organizations* 

Conclusion 2,3, Considering the two sponsor organizations with which we 
are most familiar, both were orgariized initially around one or two key 
individuals (the sponsors) who played a dominant role In the evolution of 
these programs. As these organizations have developed* the role of the 
sponsor has changed 'rather dramatically as the purposes of the sponsor's o 
organization are clarlfle'di as the organization becomes more dlf f erentlatedT 
and as a variety of responsibilities are delegated to others. Thus* there 
xs an evolution from a situation In which one ox two Individuals ate res- 
ponsible for all major decisions to one in which responsibility for decision- 
making Is delegated on the basis of function. Similarly* thero is <v ^ 
reorientation such that the. primary emphasis Is no longer on the development 
of the sponsor's "model" and becomes focused Instead on the development of 
an organization ig support of the implementation of that model. 
Conclusion 2,^. As the sponsor's organization begins to achieve some 
Stability, the role of the sponsor as head of the organization fo<5Uso^ 
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more and more on the following function$i 

(1) on the relationships betwCen the sponsor*s program and the Follow 
Through Branch, particularly with respect to the development of lonp,- 
run plans fot Follow Through; 

(2) on the development of a loiig-ruti strategy to be followed by the spon- 
sor# based upoji some expectations about the future of FoIIom Through and of 
the role of sponsors In a possibly revised program) 

(3) on the maintenance of certain activities for mo<Utorlng the effective- 
ness of the sponsor's organization and for Introducing changes Into the 
organization designed to Improve Its' functioning,* 

(^i) on the maintenance of some sense of purpose for the organization, on 
some continuing commitment to a set of organizational objectives ami to the 
Ifppoitance of those objectives. More Importantly* we would assuirie that 
these objectives have to evolve If they are to continue to seem important* 
In this respects the possible shift In enphasls within Follow Through from a deno 
stratlon phase to a large-scale Implementation phase would appear to be 
helpful since It opens up the possibility of a similar reorientation In the 
objectives of the Individual sponsors* programs. 

Conplus^on 2.5. These sponsors both rely on a field representative who Is 
responsible for relationships between sponsor and local project* The skill 
with which thlj individual carries out his or her tesponsibilltles is of 
critical Importance and, only gradually, has it be<^n possible to identify the 
skills required of this Individual and the support that ho or slio would nord 
In working with a local project. 

For example, field representatives have always been ox|>octed to be 
knowledgeable about the sponsor's model* It has also become apjjatcnl thai 
they must possess skills In the areas of human relationships and or^ani^^a- 
tlonal planning In order to be successful. When projects arc first being 
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Initiated^ there are some special burdens on the field representative 
who may become the focus of all the anxieties that are developing within the 
^project. In order to deal with these circumstances, the field representative 

needs considerable support from the sponsor's staff both In the form of 

■ ' . , ■ ■■ ^■ 

suggSestlons on materials for use as well as in the form of emotional suppott. 

Conclusion 2,6 , Sponsors have gradually had to develop some realistic 

procedures for monitoring the effectiveness of these local projects, 

.lilltlidly# there, was the expectation t^iat Sftl wo^n^ ^^o able to carry out 

this responsibility; In aur opinion, this expectation was not particularly 

realistic since the needs of local projects are not particularly congruent 

with the needs of a large-scale national evaluation effort. For oxamplo^ 

each project needs its own data and a design that will take Into account 

those policy questions that must be answered at the local level. In general, 

these are policy questions that are pertinent to long-range planning for 

t*>at particular project. Both sponsors Included In this study have gradually 

Increased their emphasis on the development of appropriate monitoring 

procedures. As a consequence, there has been some emphasis on a behavioral^ 

(l,e», raeasureablc) specification of the sponsor's objectives, on the develop* 

ment of appropriate methods of measurement, and on procedures for the analysis 

of data that would organize data ^nto a form that is both Informative and 

timely* | . ^ 

Conclusion 2,7, Data for the assessment of project performance are of 

value to the project in a variety of ways. They are of value to the project 

staff in helping them to improve and redirect their efforts while they 

also help to reassure th6 staff about the progress tliat is being nnd<^. The 

. data are of consldejrible value for parents and other school officials in 

' ' ./ . . • ■ ■ 

helping to infojpifi them about the effectiveness of the program, Tlio daia 

are also of value i^t such times as policy decisions must be r.ido aboui tlie 
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future of the project within the Individual school system* Thus, assess- 
mont data soivo certain shot t-^run objectives associated with demonstrating 
the effectiveness of the project as wel| 4$ more lonij^run 6bjoctives 
associated wlch decisions for the future based upon experiences accur)u- 
lated within the demonstration phase. 

Sponsor Contributions to Local Projects * There remains the question 
of how one evaluate5-.th0 special contribution made by sponsors to the success 
ful Inpletnentatlon of these projects. 

Concl^usl^on 2,8, One nvajor contribution of the sponsors Is to provide for 
the support of the local staff <turln(> the Implementation phase. In this 
sense, the local staff are directly responsible Cor 'the classroom activities 
and for tiie dovelopmont of a program of i irenl invol vome;it, Thf.» r^ptvisqr 
plays a major role in furnishing Jnalcrials (curriculum) 'in support, of tho^JC-. , 
activities and in tlje establishment of a program for the training 

of teachers and for the training of trainers. 

In some projects, we have been able to observe the unfortunate conse- 
quences that can be anticipated if the sponsor is* unable to fuK ill these 
requirements for support. For example. Sponsor B's telalionshlp t^^rojects 
appears to have Improved as his field representatives have begun to plac^ 
greater emphasis on materials and curriculum suggestions In support of 
classroom activities. Similarly, boll» sponsors appear Lobe |'lacini» i^roalor 
emphasis on the development^ of materials to assist in ttio trahiini^ of parents 
and in support of a program of parent involvement. Moreover, projocLs 
appear to have suffered whenever the sponsor •r* field ropresentati vo was 
unable to establish an effective working relationslilp to the local staff 
apdi therefore, was an<ible to be effective in carrying out his or hor 
responsibilities in support of a training .program. ^ 

In this rei^ect, one should note that the sponsor's rc[itesenLali ve tnay 
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be viewed as a communications link through whom the support furnished by the 
sponsor's organization can be inade available to a local project. Thus, 
the sponsor's representative must rely in turn on forms of support t 
are made available to him by the sponsor •s^ organization. 
dnriri^nfelftn 2,9j Assuming that a Follow Through project must act as a 
change agent within an existing school system, the sponsor fulfills a very 
Important function as a catalyst In facilitating this process of change. 
For example, during the stage of project initiation, a lo<;al school system has 
to make certain critical decisions about the choice of a sponsor and 
about the project that It proposes to undertake. In^ making these decisions, 
the project Is in essence defining a shared object^lvc for the project as 
well as an Initial commitment to the accomplishment of this objective. 
This would appear to be an Important first step in initiating a process of 
change. We refer to the sponsor as a catalyst in the sense tJiat the 
sponsor is not directly responsible for the establishment of project 
objectives J but these objectives would appear to be an essentlial by-product 
of the negotiations between sponsor, project, and Follow Through, a»id of the 
necessity for choosing among alternative sponsors. 

Secondly, beginning with the stage of project Initiation an*! continuing 
throughout the sta^f,e of project implementation, certain decisionji are rtiado 
that establish some expectations about the llkelihdod of change, ttvat 
establish some mechanisms for decision-making about change, and which 
provide for the support of Individual^ who will be involved in those pro- 
cesses of change. The involvement of the' school superintendent and his 
staff, the establishment of a llaieon function between projec^ and school 
system, And the establishment of some procedures for making* deci. si ufis aCc^ijt-^ 

the project are all pertinent to establishing and malntAlnln^i a'n oi icntation 

. - "^-^ . i 

, .■ ■ -V . S ; 

^hat Is open to clianRe. Again, the sponsor and his rcprcscn' At ivcs can j 
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function as catalysts in the sense that they can participate m ch«nge«-agent6 
and# as outsiders, are not subject to the organizational constraints under 
which most regular employees of a school system must operate, 
GDQ£ liiSlOfi Almost as a corollary of the previous conclusion, on<> 

can also conclude that projijct success Is partly a function of those 
decisions that either facilitate or hamper the process of change within a 
school system. Moreoovor, the differential success of these four projects 
may be viewed as examples of differential success In the management of a 
program of change and innovation* Thus, in some projects. Initial decisions 
have led to the establishment of a shared ob jective*whlle in other projects, 
this initial stage In the process of change has been handled quite imperfectly 
Similarly, one can observe certain decisions about the initial structuring ^ 
of ^ project, which tend to Isolate the project from the school system, 

.3 ■ ^ 

which establish initially the, expectation that there will be little change, 
and which lead project staff members to feel very uncertain about the 
consequences for thorn of participating in a program of change. Hcwovci , ' 
in other projects, one can observe rather different decisions which main- 
tain the project as an integral part of the school system and which establish 
positive expectations about the need for and the desirability of change. 
Conclusion 2«ll> By comparison with certain other program^ In whi<^li there 
has been considerable resistance to change within school systems, we suggest 
that It Is of major Importance that the objectives of these projects be 
broad enough In scope to be challenging and to seem Impoitant^and yet narrow 
enough In scope (I.e., with sufficient focus) so that the objectives can be ^ 
perceived as meaningful and^ achievable and so that particlpanis ca*i agr^e on ^ 
Chelr Importance* Althougl) a full documentation of this point is boyond 
the scop^ of this repor^, wo would like to advance rhir> ••corjcUjr>i.of)'* ar> a 
reaaohable and potentially important hyi^othesis. By way of .contrast , Harris 



and Relrt have reviewed the success of a number of projects, all of which may 
be Inoludftd unlet tlie Heading of Cofnmunity Action Projects, More Importantly, 

one objective of these proJect^s was to attempt to bring * , 

c .. . 3 
about a program of change within schools. From their report, one h^is to 

eonclvide that success was very llinltod and that serious difficulties were 

^ • ' '/ ■ , 

frequently encountered- However, ono has also the Impression that these 

■ ■ • 'i ■ 'J 

^itott'^ were broader in scope than jare the Follow Through projects. As a i 

\ result, a variety* of objectives were pursued which had little In c<^bn 

except that they were all directed at school ••reforms" and which were pcrttntitlly 

In competition with each other. ' ^Mder these circvmatancea^i It io not Burpriaihg 

that it is dlfficxilt to reach agre&meht about a shared objective or about a atratei^ 

for its accomplishment. 

One should also note one Important advantage to a. limited and 
measureabie objective. One Is In a position to monitor Its achlevemertt, to 
tecognUe th^t limited progress Is being made^ and to Identify ways in which 
corrective aclion might be taken in order co improve the effectiveness of 
tl>^program. When the possibilities for as^essmeat are absent, one has 
little basis forV confidence In what one Is doln^ and little basis for \. ' 
•modifying one's efforts in order to im!prove their effectiveness. 
. Conclusion 2.12. We have' Identified two major functions performed by sponsors 
in provtdtnp for the support of local staff and In assl*^:lng as factllta- 
tors in a prbcess of organizational change. It also follows that these two 
functions complement each other.,and both are essential for the success of 
local projects. As a catalyst « the sponsw can help to establish a context 
within which some desirable changes are possible. However, there are alwa-s 
risks Involved and the local staff, cannot proceed to carry out their 
responsibilities unless provisions have been.mada for the support of their 
activities and in support of a program of change. 
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There is <^e final issue which we pcopoae to address. Havine'con- 
eluded that tho sponsors did play an important role ln\the success of thesfe 
projects, how 'important Is the role of spon'sor likely to be In tho future^ 
^taking into account the possible expansion of the Pol lew Through p;:ogram? 
In other words,' now that some successful projects are In existence, can one 
dispense with the services of the sponsors? In our judgment, sponsors will, 
continue to play an important tole> although perhaps an altered pnei in' 
any 'proposed expansion of the tollow Through proferaml^ Our reasons ate ^s 

follcwst . ' ^ * 

!♦ To the extc^nt tliat the sponsor functions as a catalyst in establishing', 
a context within which change can take place, we would sugp.est that some 
outside influence is needed in order to perform this essential function . 

Although internal support from a school superintendent and a school board 

, . I ■ ^ - ■ v"^- 

is needed, they are not. in the position to take on the active responsiblli 
ties that are undertaken by the sponsor. 

2. Conceivably, some of ^he training methods could be written up In the 
form of training manuals and the curriculum could be organized In'^he form 
of a series of work books. In this sense, one might reduce tho need for .1 
a sponsor. Perhaps, one could minimize but not eliminate the heed for the 
-sponsor in support of th? local projects. One advantage of the sponsor ii 

' ■ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ o . • ^ i 

that he is continually in a position to modify training programs ..nd eduqa-- 

, . A ■ ' ^ ' ' ' ■' 

tional approaches In the light of experience apd to meet the particular | 
needs of a given local project. With the. sponsor eliminated, approaches 
become more inflexible ahd less responsive to the individual needs of pro- 
jects. In a^ddition, one should not underestimate the omotioiia; support,', 
provided by the sponsor *s representative to local staff during tho st.lr.o <>! 
'.project implementation. ^ ^ \ ' I 



3.' Finally, one might conclude that one could use the staff of an estab- 
lished project to serve as sponsors to a newly Initiated project. This Is 
a possibility that should be explored although we .would predict that the . 
-sponsor's representative can be very helpful ln_iwkUg a success^gf.. such 
ef'fort. After all, local staff are. aware that the Sponsor has been helpful 
but not necessarily how he or she has been helpful. Thus, someone from a 
local staff tfan- become of Help to another project to Che extent that he or 
She can begin to talse on the role of sponsor representative to another - 
project. In this respect, this staff member would ne^d the same or similar 
training as bad been pr<ivlously available to a sponsor^s representative and . 
the s6me forms of support h^d been e*a liable through tho {jppnsor's 
organlzat loft-* . ^ / ^ 

Th e Evaluation Effor t / ^ 

Throughout moist of the period covered by '-this report, the Stanford 
Research Institute has' had the primary responsibility for the implementation 
of the evaluation effort. Only recently, with the vnrltlng of separate 
contracts to the Huron Institute and Abt Associates, has a portion of/this. 



/ 

responsibility been delegated to others. 



/ 




Although one talks quite naturally about the evaluation (pffprt as If 
It. were a single activity, It^ Is important to recpgnlze that there was, 
"actually a wide variety of activities carried out by SRI, We have found it 
useful to refer to several activities as associated with a summative eval- 
uation of Follow Through. These include the SRI responsibility for the ^ 
assessment of cognitive change in children, f^ap^l^^ and processing 

of these data, and for the establishtnent and^aintenaii^^^^^ 
responsible for the collection of these data* In. some closely related 
actlvitijfes, . SRI has been responsible for interview^ with parents, teachers. 



and teacher kldes and for soirte classroom observations, 

"Vie have found it useful to ref^r to certair^^other activities as devoted 
to a program of research and development focVisiiig on the assessmen^of nonr 
cognitive change and On the assessment ol institutional and commuhlty, 
development. * / * . 

As 6he observes th^rffe SRI effcnrts, one can not fall to observe, the 

^ * ■ .■ ■ > ^ . ■ ^ " - " . * • • ' . 

differential success Qf SRI in carrying but this variety of responsiblMtieis.* 

" ■ ; ' ' '. ■ " Z^' ■ ■ / ' ^ . ■ ■ : . ^ : ■ , . . ■ ^ ■ 

To be specific, SRI has been -quite sucbessful in the management of its 

very "complex data collection activities and in the organization of a fieTd . , 
staff responsible for tKis effort. Similarly , there has been significant 
success with the parent invervieijs and with the elffort devote^? to class- 
room observations/ However, SRl has been much less luccessful' in Its 
development <^f plansf for theVanaly^ls of these data. Indeed, It Is these 
responsibilities for planning and analysis which have been more recently 
delegated to t^ie Huron Institute and Abt Associates. Finally, SRI has 
otperlenced considerable difficulty with Its ^f forts^devoted to nbncog-^ 
nitlve assessment and lr\^tltutlonal and social change. These efforts have 
been substantially abandoned rather than being reassigned to some alternative 
agency. 

However, ^n^j^rder to comprehend the evolution of this evaluation effort, Its 
successes a» woU as Its dlsappolntmerits, we have ;found It Import arTt-^^q^^iretnlnd out 
pelves of the variety of constraints within whi ch SlU l»^d to opo^alo. By 
and larr;r, the.*5C wero Influences ovor which SUt had lilile cohli ol and yet 
Ifioy Hiriuoiicod niosl nuijor dorisions about It^*^ dovo 1 opnif^nl of thr» ';HI 
t'Tfort* • They fall irU o two t'athoi diffororu ratop <n i «vs ; On 

the oije hatid, thcrp arc those that help <JoriiiP. Hie ol)j*>ctivo.s- o( i !io 
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evaluation efjott and tho vai ioty of tasks tl^t must be includod. On r hr> 



. other hand I there are other considerations that help define a set of desired ' 

'■ ' V ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ ' , ' ■ J ; ' : "■ ^ ' = ■ 

rolationships that should exist between SRI aiid other compoaents;Hn the 

/' ' ■ - • • ■ . y ' ' ^ . : . . •■ ■ ^ * - 

Follow Througtj J^^^ogratn* These Tatter constraints Influence the proce$s of 

reaching decisions and imply th^ft certain internal tesourcea* must be committed 

, ■ . - - • * ^* . , . *' ' 

to the establishment and maintenance of the desiried set of relationships t 

■ ' ■ ' ^ ■ . ■ • ■■■ ' ■' •■-^A ./ : ^ ' .... ". ■ 

.■ ^ : ■ Hithin these cons tra4nts I jSRI was free to puike decisions about its 

. ■' 4 ■ . ■ r z^. 

own organization* and administrative procedutes. We shall attempt to set, * 

. : ■ ' . - /• ■ ' ^ - ■ ■ • ■ - ■ " \ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ - . ■ . . \ " . ■ 
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down some conclusions both a>'out the Influence of these external Influences 

on SRI as well as about the^inWrnal deplslons that aff'ected the SRI effort. 

■' ■ • , . ■ • * . 

The influence of external cons tratffts . ' 

^ • \ ' ' '. ■ i.. ' . ■ ' . 

Conclusion 3.1. The Initial aspirations for the evaltfation effort were that ' 
— --^ — ' V- '. ^ ■ . . ■ ' " 

it be sufficiently broad in scope to Include emphases on cognitive and 

noncognitive change In individual children^ to (i^thonstrate causal relation- . 

■ ' ■ • ■■ -• ■ ' v . '^'■■•-'v ■ , - . V 

ships between t|)ese changes as the dependent vac Ub.lfes and various aspects ' 
of the l)rogram of 'planned variation as independent variables, while, aliso 
including an emphasis, on instttutlonai and community change* • Let us note ' ' 
that the scope of this effort can be defended in the s^ns€i that it is 
relevant"^ to the werall (AJgcUV^r^S^ ThtOuBh and all -^ir it is relevant 
to an insighti^afinterpretatlon of the consequences of this program of social 
intervention. Yet, In retrospfl^ct^, these aspirations' are extremely ambitious 
and the difficulties of achieving them were seriously underestimated. 

" There _i^ a related , aspiration that Is lmportar(t even though it w^s 
rarely made explici^Vx^his was that the com{>6hent activities mjjkinft .up'the 
.evaluation effort should bcf^^ganized into an integrated program, the 
alternative Would be to permit thlNmjor parts to operate in an autonomous 
fashion,. In, which case one would be suppbc^^hig a set of evaluation offorts,* 
with an empha§ts on the plurality of objectives><niiis desire for inte- 
gration makes the achievement of a successful program atl^vthe^^ difficult.^ 
In a sense, dnb is asking for a major Intellectual achievement tepx;csent Ing 
a synthesis of material in four field'ii education and learning theory, child 

■ „ ' ^ ■ . \ : ' ' 

development, organizational and comnrunity change, as well as |:heories of 
educational measurement, exp^ri^nental des'lgn, and evaluation. 

Let us assume (perhaps a questionable assumption), that the develop- 
ment of such an integrated effort would be beyond the capabilities ol an . 
interdlsclpilnaty team of scholars and, that at some point in time, sutno ono^^,^; 



ot twb individuals woiiVd have to tiJake a rnajor contribution to the dev^ldp- 
ment of such an Inteeratod pointc^ yiew. Somewhat facet Ixxisly/- He hav<> 
occasionally 'asked ourselves' If we knew anyone capable of accomplishing |such ^ 

' ■ * ■ * . ■ • , 1 « * ,^ 

» •' ■ •. ■ ■ ' ' " * y * • * 

a synthesis! l^o., siomQone who coroblned the wisdom^of Plaget, Brunert SKlnner, 
bajnpbfell and *5tanlex, plu^ two or three of the foremost living theorists of 
organUatlOhal change* ? are setVing up the.reqviirements 

for^^^intSllectua I superman and we have never been able to Identify Anyone 
'w^ho at)peared to possess all of these qualifications • 

In shprti the ^Jcpectations communicated to SRI about the objectives of 
-evaluation 'were* extremely ambltlouSi wholly^proprlate to the objective^ of 
Follow Through, and probably unachievable within any reasonable time^ scal0* 
A more modest set of expectations might have been much more appropriate • 
Conclusion 3.2. There Is ot\ft interesting consequence of these Ihitial 
aspirations for those key individuals who found themselves responsible fot^ - 

f - ' , ^ ' - ' i' . 

the development Of such a program* If an individual accepts these aspirations 
as reasonable, then It follows that h'e ought to be ^blc to - ^ 

master and comprehend In his own mind the totality of effort that is being* 
undertaken! to commit himself to similar aspirations for evaluating His y 
own performance/ Thus; we are describing a situation ln>hlch an individual 
may easily- trap himself into attempting what is likely ^to be Impcisslble, 
Indeed, Sorensen has Indicated that he only gradually realized the mag- \. 
nltude of what he himself was trying to ac'conptlsh and that It was a great 
disappointment to^haye to acknowledge that he could not maintain a mastery 
of all aspects of the evaluation effort* What we aire suggesting Is that the 
aspirations for the total program became triinslated Into criteria for evalu- 
atitic the accompl Ishmcnts of thps6 Individuals who were res.pons'ible for the 
.-. proeram. If the program aspirations wbl-o vnioallstically ambltjous thort Si 
'"followed that these key Individuals were likely to'establl'sh for themselves * 

|0 . ... . 



a desired set of accoinplishments that was equally unachievable, Jndeed. 
this form of analysis helps to explain the oxtraordlrvary tens f on under which , 
certain key Individuals operated • \ As" a side Issue > these same Indlvl^luals 
were all too often preoccupied with their shortcomings and; too little 
consoled by what they had. actually acfcompllshed, ^ . • : 

Conclusion 3 >3» Partiy^as a consequence of the emphasls^on an Integrated 
pro-am of evaluation, it was very difficult for eithfer SRI or Follow Through 
to ec'Kncwledge explleitly that they were attually respc^slble for two ' 
programs^ one that might be labeled assessment and evaluation wlth>the : 
other labeled research and development • By way of. analdgyt let us Imagine 
a company which operates a) a factory that turns ' out product^ for -sale as 
well as b) a laboratory designed to develoffnew products or product litl^rove-,. ' 
mertts which might eventuall/ybe manufactured • ! It is standard {iractl^ie that 

these two, efforts be administratively separated and/ jnot n)anaged 

'-^ . • -'^ . ■ ■ ^ " ' ■' ^/ ' 

as a single activity. ■ / » 

r : ^ \- /' ^ " ^ _ . " _ \: ^ . ^ 

Ncw^ from an administrative as'v4ll as a cc-ntractual point of vCew, SRI 

was constrained to operate as If It were responsible for a single effort, 

^- " « ■ - ■ • 

We would suggest that this was Inappropriate. One set of activities associated 
with the main data collection and data processing effort mlght' well have been 
treated as a relatively autonomous evaluation effort^and the remalrtlng 
activities as a separate ptogram of research and development. * 

There appear to have been certain dlsfunctlonal consequences that ■ ' 

follow from this assumption that SRI was respotjsible for a single inte'grat6d - 
program of activities. , c ' ^ 

a) For. an Initial period of approximately two years , the importance^ 
challenge! and complexity of tho evaluation effort JIthe ^maln data collection » 
actl\44^ties) wero iinderestimated as significant emphnslB was plncod on tlio proKrnm 
of research and development and on/the difficulties of plotting these efforts 



386 . 

^iinderway/ In part, this may have, been *a consequence of the unfortunate 
tendency In Amer icAn social science to gi^ve lower status to applied social 
science and to-underestlmate the complexity of , large-scale data'^polloction*^ 

* ♦ A ^ • ■ ' . . . - ■ 

efforts^ V ; 

b),/ln sonxjwhat similar fashion, there has been a tendency to uridoresti- 

. , ■ . . ; .\ ■ , : ■ • 

mate what SRI has actually accomplished. When ond iij critical of the program, 

■ .,' ■ . -• A. ■ • ■ ■ ■ • •■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . . ' ' • ' ■ ^ 

one tends t^. focus on the research and development effort as If this were 
the only effbrt. Thus, one can^ easily fall to glv^ sufficient credit to 
what has been\ accomplished with the evaluation effort and can easily forget 
that the largest single portion of SRI* s budget is" committed to evaluation. 

Conclusion 3.^t.V Injcerestingly enough, as the relationship between SRI 'and r 

the Follow Through Branch becamevmorc critical and as USOE J>ecame more A 
cioncerned about tVe status of the evalua;:ion effort, SRI began to adftpt so 
as to emphasize the evaluation effort at the expense of the research and 
development activities, for example, SRI's adralnlstratlv'c procedures began 

-to emphasize the importance of schedules, deadllnesi products, and deliver- 
ables In order to satisfy thocse officials to whom ihoy^were primarily 
responsible for the <i;qntlnuatlon of their contract • This emphasis on well- 

-ileflnod administration was quite appropriate for the evaluation effort and 
functional for that set of activities* It was much .less appropriate for the 

V; r . , A" V - " ■ - ' / '■■ 

activities t\\&i mlBhtj bg labeled as research and development , and had ' 
dlsfunctlonal coriscqiiences for the management of these activities. To t'eturn 
to pMt analogy, 'it as if one developed one set of procedures to apply 
to the productl<jp effort apd assumed that these would be equally 
appropriate for the management of a research and development laboralory* 
In short, SRI had ^ tendency to develop administrative procedures that would 
*^^®J^^^®^Q"^lly^PPli<^^^le to all- of Its'activitics* If there had been 
a recognition tha)^ they weie responsible for two progra'nis vith ratho.r dif- ' 
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ferent ^di&ihidttdtive requlrer^ntSi then, it wbuld t»ave been mora natur^l to 

IS' ; develop separate procedures that would have been morfe appropriate for^eacli 

; ; ' . "'.J " * ■ ■ • ■ . ■ , ' - \ ' ^ ■ ' ' 

\ of them, \ ' ' \ . V 

Coh*c\u$ion 3i5« What itilght have b^en the consequences of breaking up the 

SRI program Into a set of programs which might have been separately funded 

and might have been administered through ^dependent contracts to sep^ratd 

contracting agencies? Let us make it clear that one can make a very strong J^ .. 

case for justifying a single contract and a single procram^ of effort. With ■ i V 

a single contract, one can emphasize the need for Integration amwg the 

^ separate activities and the desirability of developing a slnglCi coher^t , 

frame of reference for the interpretation of all of these activities* 

Perhaps I wh^at was underestimated were the administrative difficulties of - 

de^jelopijig and maintaining an organization that; could carry out such an y 

Inyegrate^ program of activities, ""thus, there Is a kind of trade^off^/^ 

between tih^ potential advantages of an integrated product and th^^alsad- 

vantages, of maintaining an organization that 6an produce si^tin an Integra- 

i ■ ■ ' ■, V - . \ . ■ ' . \ ■ ' - ^ ■ ■ ■' ^ . ' . 

tlon/ Based upon the advantages of hlncjtslght, we c^nclyde that ihc dls- 
functional consequpnces of an integrated effortmoro than outweighed the 

N ■■ , . M" . ' ■ .A 4 ^ ^. . 

functional consequences aiid that the fundltig of'*sev6ral separate contracts 

.. ' ' . . ■ ' , • 

would have been more appropriate. / ^ - 

Interestingly enough^ during the past year. Follow Through has moved 

^toward an emphasis on separate contracts for the achievement of limited 

objectives. This Is essentially the Implication of "one contract to'SRI for 

* ^ - . '^^ * . 

i the collection of data, another to th^ Huron Institute for assistance in 

planning, and a. third to Abt Associates for the analysis of data. Koreov^r, 

as consequence of past difficulties, the emj^hasls prf a possible progi^^m of 

research and development has been largely abandoned, v . / 

' ■ ' - . ■ ■ . ' /■ ' , ■ ' 

Conclusion 3.6t In many respects, the Idea that tho nvaluatti^n orfort 
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Would .be .collaborat'MC and, that all of Polto^^ Throagh would hav^ aif oppor^ 
■ tunlty^tQ particlpal^o the/aovi^lopmont of such an effort Is fa vetfy appeal- 
ing.'one.* But phe complications that l^t introduced Into "the decislAii-maklne 



process were rather urtfortunalDe an<l ierl<>usly comproinl6ed the ability of SRI 

- to it^^^y Its responsibilities, Moreover, SRI was ,thus forcedjto cotmit 

' ■ ■• . ,•■ ■ •' ■ • .■ V, ■ 1 ■ . . , . -\ " V . . I . ' ■ .' 

effort and resources to the maintenancS'of . an appropriate sot of fceUtion- 

Ships to sponsors \6nd projects* Sojii^ of the moffe important' Implications 



.wore as followsi 



a) It difficult for the <iollai39ratLve effort to p^ako i^^^ or 
to hive'aiy/^ Impact, on SRI. After all, thb large r Wllw,^moet Incs , 



w<^re(^'relcr Quite infrequently/ At thosii 'meet Ings , the total SRI effort was 



open to review and it was difficult tp'tocus on specific Questions or to 
Murtaln any continuity from bne"" meeting tto the next. ' T^us, Ihe meetlncs 



' / thM^\€6 be repetitious: ajid to have' littlecumulAtlve e^i^ci, > % D 

. / Q b;\ Ip this collaborative effort, irrvolving sponsors , .pi ejects , parents 

/: ■ •■'A ; . ^ - .■ ^ - T' ■■■ ■ ^ ■ . 7 ' : \ > ' ^, 

Yy general consultants, etc,, there was the expectation' that all particlpi^nts' 
M Vet, iri.jpolnt of fact, some parti- 

/- * "^^^ \ \ . . ' • ^-^ I , ' V ' ' ' ' / ■' ■ ' ■'• ' 

" clpant's wdre •^•more equar^ than others. Specifically, th,6 key decisions, 
particularly about evaluation rather than research and/development, would 

/\ ■ - ' * - I ' s ^ ^/ ■ ' , ^ 

be made by'^ the Follow Throueh branch, USOE, OEq,;anil/in general, those who 

^^^^ contract between Follow through and SRI, Thus, 
the idea that there would be collaboration in all of thia decisions was 



. soipewha^ of an ^IJusion and led to some mlsundorstandines', 

d> We wx^uld also suggest that different stakeholder^ in the Follow 

, Through program a\);>r cached the SRI effort f r (im i.ithot difforoivL |ioint<: of'' 
view and thai tho^ ilifforencos wore not Cully i f^coiicriable. * '3iv{»t 1 r if al ly, ' 
sponsors atjd piojec|:s had a stake in a formtivo assossnjont and in a program 
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,of research ar^d developmont;^ They were somewhat threatened by an evalua^ 

•■ / '■ ■ ■ . . -. ■ . ■ p . ^ ^ ^ *. 

tion 4iffort th^t^was sufnnatlve and toleraf/ed it as a necessary evil. Yet, 
those ln<^lvlduals- In Washin^iton vhO'Merc responsible for the SRI ^contract 
had to be Interested In^ a sum/native evalua):lon and In .the e<Jllfectlon of 
dA|;a tl»at would-be pcjrtlnent to reaching some poli ?5> decisions abcAit- t^e 
futute of'FbiloM Through. , ; ..y ' •> , 1 

Conclusion 3.7« In retrospect, i/e would recoraroe'nd that there should have • ' , 
been sbtti^imitsNplaced qn, the 'possibilities for "col lab oration with^SRl / 
and that anVpectat ion ni'lght have been esta^bllshGd that CQllaboWtio^i' on u' 
certain decisions would not be feasible; ,In thj's respect, thbre might ».avo / ' 
been opportunities' to advise, SRI and to m#ke -^fegcstions but without the 
. expectation th^t ^jRI was under any obligation' t^o foilow those suggestions.// 
Conclusion 3.8./ In some limitecj respects, a,Vseful form. of c^lUbdration / 
did develop l?fetween SRI, sponsors, and" local projects with cer ta in;I^^Vri 
being a key to the^ success of thl? collaboration. For example, there was '- 
successful collaboration on the development of a prograifi of classrooirf ' ' 
observations and the parent interviews. We would suggest that collaborat/lort 
was moet effective when sponsors agreed to accept some responsibility foi- 
tlie planning ari<l executiSi of an activity along with t hp/ opportunity to / . 
participate in making decis~lons about that a^ctlvity. When these conditions • 
.w^re not tttet, thei^was a tendency for sponsors to uli<ierestiraate the cc|in-" 
plexlty of'wh^t was 'being undertaken. Th&y were then free to ctitl9l2(i- 
but wer^ njuch less likely to make a constructive contribution to the' \ 
developraent of plan^. . In short; we are proposing that collaboration might 
have been organised about specific activities and that one might have to " ' 
agree to accept'sorve working responsibilities in order to. become iiwolvGd";, " 
in the decision-mftklne process. 



Conclusion 9, As another part of tho colTat^ovatlvo effort i there was 

Che expectation that the evaluation effort woMld bo a "joint venture's 

■ '■ ' ' / ' \ ■■ ■ ' . . ■" ■ ' ■ ' " ^ ■ 

l.eo the^jolnt responsibility of SRI and the Follc^v Through Branch* There 

were certalniy compelling reasons yhy Follow Through had to participate 
tn the development of the program* On? major re^j^on was that F611cw Through 
wanted to maintain an emphasis on research and evaluation and wbuld not be 
satisfied/wlth a program that would primarily emphasize.a summatiye evalua- 
tion. The intentions were Admirable, But* the administrative complexity of 
a Joint venture was significantly underestimated and SRI was seriously 
tiandicap|)ed by its collaborative relatiwshlp to the Follow Tlirough Branch** 
/ We can describe the *1sltuatlqn with an analogy. Consider a Research 
Scientist who has setved as Director of an industrial laboratory and Is v 
then promoted to be in charge of all laboratories within that company • 
At flrstj after having been promotedi he may well be tempted to over-control 
*hls^ old laboratory and to assume that he knows more about running that , 



! 



laboratory than does the n0w Director. Yet, td the extent that he exercises 
too mu<?h control, he will only Interfere and impede th^ activities of the 
laboratory. Slmllarlyi ye conclude that a clearer and fuller delegatlai of 
responsibility sho^ild have been made to SRI. Under these circumstances, 
SRI might still have failed but the process of reaching decisions would 
have been simplified and they would have been freer to utilize their own 
'^resources to the best of their ability. 
j Concluslon 3.10. It is important that we do not overlook the fact that the 
constraints within which the Follow Through Branch operated were changing 
during this period of time and these changes liad Important conficquoncos for 
working relationships between Follow Through and SRI. For somo^^wSo, Follw 
Thraigh was vory mach tn control or its own affairs arjQfwas able to rfwiu- 
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tain an emphasis on res^earch and evaluatlcm. During this perlodi there wa$ 
tho best oppbrtunlty for the joint venture between Follow Through ^nd SKI to 
be Successful. However, as Pollcw Through became vulnerable to criticism 
from, its superiors, the emphasis on results and performance begin to bo 
'primary and the Joint venture became less and less viable* ' in this 
respect, SRI has been responding to clt*oumstances over which neither they nor 
Follow Through had cofttrol and attempting to establish a less oollaborative 
working relationship which would be acceptable although not necessarily 
Ideal* 

Internal Admlnlstraclon > 
Conclusion 3»11> Within SRI, there h^V been an interesting evolution, as a 
result of which much more emphasis fias beeri placed on the administration of 
tlje project rather tli^n 'on the rubstantive tasks for which SRI Is responsible. 
In part, this development is a consequence of the^gradual Identification of 
a variety of administrative functions that had not received sufficient 
emphasis. In addition, the organization has become much more differentiated 
as the total effort has been broken up into a number of semi-autonomous 
efforts! as a result, the need for administrative efforts directed toward 
the coordination ot these activities has Increased. ' 
Cb ricKis l on 3 «12, For a significant period of time, the decision-makinp ■ 
process was overly centralized so that too much responsibility was dele- 
gated to a staall number of key Individuals. It was not that these individuals 



wer4 In any sense, incapable but r^.»:her that they were overloaded* Under 

these circumstances, decisions could not be reached as rapidly as would 

/ ^, 

have been desirable and Internal activities were tiampcred as others had to 
wait for the completion of decisions. Th3 situation showed some improvcn^ent 
as decision-making respouslbllitles' were decentralized and delegated to the 
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separate activities. 

Conc lusion 3. 13* As decisions were made t^at led to increasing dlfferon- 

tiatlon Within the SRI organlzatloni one could eradqally recognize that 

certain activities were primarily associated with a Summatlve evaluation 

(data collection, field staff, data processing) while certain other actlvl- 

ties were primarily associated wltn research and development. For reasons 

■ . / ■ V ■ ■ ^ ' ■, ■ 

that are not wholly clear, the evaluation-oriented actlvltes appear to have 

been much moi?e successful • Some of the reasons for this difference In 

<;^ut^c,^ 

^ ^a) Agreements could be reached about reasonable and attainable ob- 
jectives for the evaluation activities. It wa?> much more difficult to reach 
agreemen|||^> about objectives for the research and development activities. 
In a sense, these problems as Initially formulated were overly ambitious 
and unmanageable* Yet, jit the same time, there was an unwillingness to agree, 
on a more modest statement of objectives, almost as if^ any compromise of 
the initial statement of aspirations was unacceptable, 

b) SRI was more successful in recruiting a •fully-cfualif led sta^ff for 
the evaluation activities and less successful witli its recruiting tot the 
research and development activities. With the latter set of aetivities , SRI 
caild have made use of the most distinguished and most experienced individuals 
that could have been obtained and there just weren't enough individuals ' 
of this level of capability available. Thus, although the staff recruited 
was competent, they were not necessarily able to cope with the naGrtitudc 

of the tasks for which they were held responsible 

c) It is also our impression that an appropriately offoctivo working 
relationship did develop between the top level of administrators and those 
responsible for the evaluation activities but similarly ^effective relation** 
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ships between these administrators and the research and development! activities 
failed to develop* In part, the key administrators were overloaded^and wete^ 
^ also more ilncllned by way of background to remSln Involved with the evalu- 
ation effort. In retrospect, we would suggest a reorganization wltjh the 

- ■ • ' ' \ ' ■ i i ' 

programs of comminlty studies a^d. non-cogriltlve assessment treated jas of • 
* equal stature as c^pared to th6 eValuation effort* In add^ltloni there 
might well have been added one or tWp key administrators , with prljmary 
responsibility for research and devellppmenti who would 'have been }:ncluded 
as co--dlrectors of the total effort. Thus, we are proposing one |)r more 
'additional senior staff members at the aeVfiLl-.of project co-directjjrs who 
would have been responsible for the research and dcjvelopment activities* 
Conclusio n 3 #1 4. Even with respect jtp the evaluation actij^itiesi there was 
Insufficient attention given to' certain very In^portant functions^^nd thus 
the resources committed to thesp functions were not wholly .adequi^e. For 
example, an appropriate emphasis was placed on the collection o^ /data but 
not necessarily on the development of plans for the analysis orlthe datai^"\ 
This was particularly true with reference tp the development of a long-ran^e . 

' • V i . . ' ■ 

set of plans for the overall design of the study. Similarly, \^h)ere were not 
sufficient resources committed to the writing of reports and particularly 
to those portions of reports that focused on the ihterprctatiojn of data* 
Again, key individuals were oyer loaded and were unable to handlle the 
staggering variety of functions fci: which' they were rosponslbi^ > 

Conclusion 3>l5, Although SRI m^e a rather substantial useNof consultants, 

/ 1 ' '«= ' ' * 

the impact of their efforts was rather limited. This raises the general 

^ I ■ ' ' ■ - ^ • h : ■ ^ 

question of How one can use cons'ultants most effectively in|Suppbit of such 
a project/ We would suggest th^e following considerations, /a) Th6 task to 
be assigned to^ the consultants has to be well-defined. b> | There needs to. 
O be a cottmltTnent of effort over time on the part of the cortsultants so that 
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tfielr effort canvhavo somo cumulatjv^o affoct n?itl that there bP some contlnaliy 

■ i ♦ . ■ . - * -i ■ ' ' . , 

from one meeting to the next, c) The con$ultant55 liave To bo able to 

rocognUe tliat their effort.^ arc actually productive and leadlnp to sonio . 

desirable aiccompllshmontfi* d) Finally, prov Is Idas have to l^e made to on- ^ 

: ^Ore that l^he efforts of the consultants can be coordinated to tho activities 

of the* main program* In the absence of such^oordinatlon> the efforts of the 



^ .consultants inay be successful but they will have little rel^tior^ship to 
the cllent*s pro^.ltarn of activities and will have littla apparent value. 

" :: ' * .- , : ■ • ' ' ■ - ' • ■ 

Conclusion 3 « 16* F.or much of t!ie time duririQ whicli SRI has been t espons^lble 
for this prop^rarri, there ba^ been considerable external pressure exerted 
on SRI.' As a lesuUi th/ senior admlniGtrators have been faced with some 
extremely diffi<i?uU pr/biems in the management of internal- tensions And 
motalor To some extynt, they Uive made iise of a pair of strQtep.ies Which f»ave 

V been reasonably eueetive. One strategy has been to use the senior admlnr 
Istrators k$ bufieis in order to protect the riuijority of the scaf f fi om 
UitorCerences^with tlielr adtlvitios. This strategy works reasonably well as 
far as the staTf are concerned but It places an extraordinary emotional 

f Ujrrien on those individuals who are asked to function as buffers, flowover, 
when the buffet Ific was not posslblc>it was fK?cessary to transmit th^v 
pro.*;sure3 on to relovanr mombers of the staff and to involve - ijieni iii emer-- 

^ V I'.ency activities designed to rospc«i(l to ttie prensuros-^thar were bolnf^ 

transmitted. . Under these circumstances , the emotional burdens anrl a sense 

/ i . ' . . ■ ■ • ■ . . ■• 

of crisis were distributed amont a larger number of individuals. We would 
sufROst ttvit some reasonable level of tension \r challetniiuB and functional* 
llowover# whO.n the tension exceeds cct La mi levol;>> as has nciiiHitliiiOS birpn r 
iSv^^^^^^ \\ beRiljS to bocorno dlsfuiict lonil arid to ituorfere with tt 
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Tho FoUw Throui'h Branch \ - . , s 

•> ■ - , , \ ■ '\ ■ \ \ ■ : • : t . . 

In Aic review of iho. major cohiponcnts of follow Tl^rduphi W6 have placdd 
• ■ . ' . •^■ .\,-' « • y ■ , . ■ 

considerable emphasis Ort a fuactional ahalysls of oacH component as well as ^ 

the IntorrolatlonsMps existing between component.^ • 'Our ^ 

objective has been to try to "make sense'* out^^ activities associated 

with each and to sh(^ hwf the activities of one component com- 

plomented those of another* 

In tWs respect, .centaln primary "functions are the responsibility of 

tho local projects. Assumiue that one objective of Follow Through has been 

to implement a dcmonstt^tion program, then 4t follows i hat the local projects, 

ore prlmarj^ in that they are the key to the successful accompl IshmcMit of 

this objective, Simllarlyi . It is relatively easy to make sense of tho 

sponsors* contributions In that they exlst-ln order to support the local 

.. v.. - v.v:-,, . ■ . 

projects and their contribution Is clearly relevant to the accomplishment 

of certain Follow Through objectives. 

Alone these llnesi what functions have been performed by SRPs prot^tam 

of ^research and evaluation? If we as^;ume that the purpose 6f Follow Tliroutih 

Is "to develop evidence to help guide policy decisions about the desii',n aijd 

iKiplemcntation of educational programs intende<l to ameliorate the Impact 

of poverty and Its concomitants," then it follows that Follow Tbroufth has 

■ ' ■ . p ^. ■ . 

been preoccupied with a pair of objectives. In the shot t-run, it was V. 

essential that the local projects be implemented in oi:der to .sat Isfy one 

sot of conditions for the successful completion of the Follow Thiouch ex- 

poi*imenl* In addltloii, it was esseritial tliat data bo collected In-order to 

/ assess wliat was bolnc accomplished and in order to prepatc Cho evidotico ^ . 
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.We also saw tha't'^^ftl developed sow approprifiiteiy complementary relation 
ships to the Follw Througlt: branch and* to Its suporloi-s In that SRI would 
provide that data fot; a summatlve evaluation and for the _declslons. to bo 
-made by Follow Through. On the other hand, SRI's rolattlotishlp to local ■ 
(Srojccts and sponsors developed In an asyjnhietr leal fashion that was some- 
what unsatisfactory. The projects functioned In-support of SRI In that the 
collection of data depended. upon access to the local ptbjepts. SBI fiad been 
expected to support the projects by providing them with a. formative assess- 
ment of their functioning,* Por & variety of reasons, SRI has been rather. ' 
unsuccessful In satisfying this -pa'rT-lcular- obligation. 

There remain som^ questions about the follow Tiitough Branch and the • 
functions that It perfotrps. Superficially at \<^ast, one might state that It 
"runs" the program. Yet, tn terms of the functions It pirfwmsj such a . 
stattmcnt is not wholly accurate.^ After all^ the iocal;iojoct activities 
are primary as Is the SRI program and the.Foliow Through Branch functions 
so as to support these primary activities. U what follow^, we want-to 
summarize the futictlon.ai contributions that have been inade 'by the Follow 
Through Branch ajid how liieseVcontrlbutlons.^hav? changed ove^ tl^^ Finally,-^ 



WO want to review those ^^xternal constraints that haye parti<?ylarly influenced 

the activities of the Foliow* Through Branch. ' ' . \ 

^- ' ■ ■ \ ,■■ ' ' ■ \ ' 

Coticlusloh 4.1. Along with the emphasis on planned variation that was ' 

Initiated in 1968, l^ertain assumptions were ma)!e tliat had important Intpli- ^ 
cations for the operation of the Follcw Ttj^r^Jgh Branch. These were a) tliat 
the program should pi^,lmarlly emphaislze research and development and therefore 
that It woald be moit ,appropiHate fori tlie Branch to work collaboratively 
SM.'*^'*^* that were. essential to the lmplon«ntatlon ' 

..... |flfe^^^liftffif pi^ 1^ J iiifiii|iiiipi^^ 
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clarifying what t ho sponsors were tryine to accomplish and lii maklpjj 
Intelligent compatlsoris about the different sponsor modeU. The Implica- 
tions for projects we.ro less cleir In that the Branch had no weil-develope4 
conception of how it might best function In support of t fie local projocts. 
Conclusion /<>2, W^s It realistic to assume tl^t tlio B^artch shdjld Gmpttaslze 
this collaborative mothM of operation? We can ^^nswer this question only 
Indirectly by-revleWlng how th^^ lUelf . is supe<^uiKand the criteria' 

th^at are-,Ukely to be employed In ev^^luatlng its effectlyenoss, The evidence, 
although Sketchy, would Indicate that Follow Throueh'3 superiors did not 
fully comprehend what the Branch was attempting to accomplUh or hort It 
was attempting to functior) in relationship to other coniponents in tho^ 
progtam. .Indeed, there were some expefctations that the Branch would pt in^rliy 
be monitoring the program and helping to Insure that It was properly oianaged. 
In a sense,; the Branch was acting ori the ba$ls/6fr^^^ set of understandings 
abogt how It ought to funt'tlon while Its superiors were prepared to evaluate 
the Branch In terms of a rather different seti of expectations about wliat , 
the Branch ought to accomplUMng, Thus, th Image of Itself v 

would be realistic to the extent- that' that lm^^ would be shared (and 
accepted) by Its sup^riot's. Granted: a shared set of oxpeclatlons, one v 
would predict that, the Braftch would/jvaluated with respect to criteria tliatV 
would bp consistent with what it was trying to accomplish. Given two sets ^ 
of. expectations that wercroot sl^red,'.one would predict t^iat the evaluation 
9ir^^tQ^<^^ would emphasize criteria :thar were lnconslstont;wlth what It 
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hel^) explain this state of affairs., (l) D.uvii\K this perlo<}, OEO continued 
to be quite Influential and^ as a conse((iuence> OE was more Inclined to let 
the Branch operate In a rather aut9npmous fashion* (2) Since this was ' 
an Initial period of activity for Follow /Through,- there was a tendency to 
bo lenient on the assumption that it was prefnature to attempt to evaluate 
the functioning of the Branch^. Presuifab.l^^^^^ the progcam should, b^. Riven 
an opportunity to stabilize Its activities bef ore subjecting ,lt tV* more 
rlgOTWS evaluatim. (3) Jlore Importantly, 'the Branch had begyjn to function 
so as 1:0 monitor In an appropriate fashion certain components whlln It con- 
tinqed to collaborate with* certain other compohents* To be specinci 
Proerani^Manaeement was assigned the responsibility for the monltorir ol 
local projects >and for ensuring that the Follow Through guljjellnes were 
be Irtg followed t In this respect, the functioning of Program Management was^ 
consistent with expectations about how the BrancH ought* to function* The - 
Director, working with Research and Evaluation, was tlius able to cohiTl^na^f^FX 
lo worK collaboratively With SRI;and the sponsors* 

^ ^" _ ■ : ■ ». ^ . ■■■ .. ■ ■ ■ ^ ,. .... -,. ^ . . . . . ■ 

Conclusion 6 t^t, This compromise such that the Branch conformed In part 
to expectati6ns about how it should function was only partially. su^cossfuV. 
The key disadvantages wore i ^ ' ' 

1, The Branch continued to be under-^manned in rclatighship to wJ^t it 
was trying to accomplish and thus was unable to fulfill all of ttr6 functions 
for which it was responsible. For example, Program Management was able to 
monitor the local projects but had few additional resourced, available for 
providing some v^asonable level of support to these projects. Similarly, 
, .:R0Se4r$^ Evaluation emphasized support and roUaboratior\^ and scarcely 
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few add It l<^^ rosoyrcos tliat might be assigned, to ^hls rosponslblUty» 
. 2»' since Research, and Evaluation was least :ln 'conformity, wltH.oxr . , 

' ternal expectations about how Follw Through should (jperate, it was the sec- 
tlon that was most vulnerable to criticism when the Branch was subject to . 
evaluation. •Sinllatlyi it was this section that was most affected by the 
.recent changes within the Follow Through Branch* As a result of these cha"nge$f 
^ the efforts of this section are now inuch more focused on Jt he monitoring of 
•sponsors and the cvgluation^ effort and' It operates rmC-h more.* nearly ^in 
'conformity with external expectations. * ^ ■ , 

3, Program Management and Research and Evaluation continued to'opetat<i / 
in. tcirms of i^ather^ different and somewhat competing .conceptions of \}w 
Foi4^ow Through should be functioning. ^These dlffere^ce<$ In or lentatlon^led 
to some friction between t^^ two sections that, in^epe'red with their ability' 
to coopera^te, . | • ' \ J' * * i 

Conclusion 6^5. - Also as a result of limited resc^toes In relation to • f 
responsibilities I the Branch was forced 'lo emphasize short-run coiislderatloos . . 
and was unable, to glvp suf f lolent ^attention to tHe development of longc . 
range p}^^^ for the future of Follow Through, ^Short-run issues had an 
immedlacy^hat could not be easily ignored^ Long-run consideratlorts ifc<}nded 
to he postponed until some crisis would atlse/Zconcernlng the future of 
Follow Through. Then some long*run pl&hi^ wo^ld be Improvlsfed. It would have_ 
' been particularly advantageous If additional resources had been ayaflable 

to the Branch for. the developrttont of long^ifango plans and if key: individuals, ; 



^such as the Dlrectuv, could have devoted friot*e of their time to planning; 



/ 



: . f or t he ^ f vitute' or F ol low Tltr ough • , / 



Ivlve hod^ .1 contlrtninc rtn^^or^tnri on 



'out th5t F6llaw Through was pfU>lnaVly " 
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• t omijfHasized Roscorrh and poVdVopn)Ont* They have also suefiostod that the .^o J* 
tW5 points of view arc s'iomowhat in conflict. More Importantly^ both points 
of view liavo continued to, be Influential within Pollcw Through and its ^ 

• r ■ ■ 

- functioning has continued to bo affected by this unresolved conflict. For 
example, assutnlne that Follcw Thiouth U a service program, then it follows 

that the Branch Should •'function so as to monitor the imiilementatloiv uf the - 
rrotjram. However, assuming that Follow Through Is also a i)ro6ram oP Research 
' md Development, then *t. fpllows that the Branch can justify lt6, emphasis 
'^ollaboratlou a.iu support. . \ 
Conclusion A ; ? ■ The guidelines and' their Influence are also symptomatic of 
tho implicit conflict^within the Branch over 'th<i Program as service vs, 
the Program as*Rcscarch and Development. The guidelines can be most i(.»;jdlly 
justified on the a.ssumption that this Is a service program and that tl>ore ^ 
n<> need' to quest ion-tljelr deftlrablUty* Hcwever; as a program pmph.i.*^;lz- 
y ing Research at\d Dev(>lov>Tilont, tlic guidQllnOf^^can be^'more appi opr lately * , 
\ Viewed as provisional assumptions^ OpOrj to question, and subject to *>X|>ori- 
mental verification as to their cleslrablllty and approprlatoaess. 
Conclusion ^.8. Particularly when crises 1\av^, prison be tw^^^ the Branch 
and Its Supervisors, one begins to recognize that the conKr.ol exercised overv * 
t Branch as well as over policy decisions about the Program is extremely 

- complex and highly ambiguous. Not only are there several levels of coiitrol, 
•but" it tsljuite difficult, to determine which of th'j supervisors will exercise 

nominal'^ and' which will exercise substantial form^5 of control over FoIIcav 
Thrdufth,- In addition, the mechanisms by means of which different offices 




actuAl'ly tesporislblc, the' '6Hfcei4a ^ 
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that would be employed in 6<t.iu atlng its aqtlyltles^.or the. procedures that ■ ^ 
- would be followed In reachlrtg decisions «bput the- future of Follow Thtoufth. " 

. ■ . • •/ ■- '1 ■ 

These ambiguities In the ^process of supotvls Ion frequently have .dlsfunctVonar 

. - ■ • . . ' ■ V , . : ,, ' ' * .■ V. „ ■ V ■ ' ■ \ . 

» . consequences both for the functioning of the Branch as well as for the * 

' ^. ■ ' • ■ , , , / , • , . .. .'^ .. ^ 

• morale of Itr. members. One might suggest the following changes in order to 
reduce these a*i,^l6uilles. First, responsibility f or. t^ho . sup^rvlsloit bf 
Follow Throuth might be delegated 'to a. single office thAt wbuld have pi^imary 
responsibility.^ Secondly, there might be established a steering cominltieo, 
' consisting of all other offices haying a legltlniaj^t Interest In the* Follow l^ 
' Through Prop.rarn. This committed would funcfj^on In au advisory (Opacity and 
would have an opportunity to review all decisions beln^ ^aUo about Follow ' ' 
Through policies as. well- as the oyectives of the' program; ' c: ^ . . 

Conclusion ^^9. The Branch has frequently made use of outsldo consuftanis 
to advise ort^fthe development of plans and policies. Since Follow Throup.h 
has^ consistently been understaffed, the us^ of outside* consultants wtxild 
appear to be particularly desirable. Yet, both' ttie Follow Through Branctf 
(V;- . as well as SRI hav^ had difficulty in making^ effective use of these individuals. 
V We would suggest that cpinsultaqts can be most helpful when ^hey are proscntQd , - 
wlth^a problem that Is limited In ccope and «ell--def ined. ^ In addition, con- 
Sultants require a certain amount X)f experience with Follow Through and a " 
cei tain ar^bunt of background before they can begin 'to function effect IvclyT 
Thus, Ityls particularly Important that;consultants be able to operate on 
, regular/and continuing basis so that their'* efforts can have some cumulative \ 
; f effect. Flnaliyi it Is, di^.couraglri^ for consultants ^unless they u-xvo an 
' ' .?^p^^ bring sQitie bf their efforts to comiHotloji anS^ unless, thclifs 

f ; 1 -'^/ CiiHi&ta^ ly TO . By^' l^mpUcatlon, we have sugp^osi^*^'^ tUif. ' PbUtw Tht-buiili* 



with other Follow Through components had some dlsfunctlonal consequences. ' 
P^'^^V^y^**^^^ because -^h Is vempha sis was not- wholly consistent with existing ' , 
X expect^atlons about how Policy* Through should operate. In part, It tias dls- ' 

■ ■ • . / • ■ -./^ - ' ' • ; • ■ . ■ ■ 

funatlorial biecausc of the lljnltcd resource? :at tlje disposal of the Follow ' • / ' • 

■ ■' ! ' '■■ ' . ' • ' ' ■ ^ .'■ ■ . '' 

|- ; Through Branch..., As- a coiilproralsc, .the Branch as$lgn^d swae resources .to the 

■ ■ , • ■■ > V . ' ^ , - 

. monitoring of projects, spons^or?, arjdf^RI arid used other resources In order ^ . 

\ to support these saine components.^ But with i^miped resources / 'the Brauch 

' ■ ' ' A'.^ , - ^ , , .IS- " \ 

» h^d only partial success In <^arryln6 out ottlveV of those fnajor respbnsiblU- 

. ^ . \ - ' .-^ ■ ; . . ■ . •' ' ^ , 

V. ties* ' , X \ * . '.V-* \ • ■ ^ 

What ch^np,os would have m^de;\lt* more 'easlble for Follow Throutih .to ' 
• • carfry out all of Us pnagerla.1 resppnslbltltl'e^? We would/suggest 'the 

f ollcwlng for consideration. V ' ', ^ — 

• v.,-; "OHl^ bave been desirable. ',i.f tl?)S: Branch had been able to roach ' ' ' 
, . arfdltiooal agreements* with UsLxSupervlsots^^^^ 

^i*^*^ functioning wooid have been more .consistent with the Branch's 

; pwn -Jm^ge ,of ,how^-l operate.^ ^$ would .predict tliat agtec- 

' -.o' ' • •■' ■ ■ ■ ■ - \, . • "^^ - ; -. ■ 

.rtients could haVe been reached only, If both _the Branch 4hd Its supervisors : 

were willing to modify | heir expectations , Spe9lflcaUy,^the Branch mlpht I ' 
,x vhave placed greo.te'r emphasis- on It? functions ^,as mohltor while Its super-^ 

visors accepted -the Importance supjiort and cbiUbor.atlorf. ' • ' " 

y , ' ....l^A -^^^*^^" Branch, It would have been advantageous to reach additional 

agreements about a cjlvlsii^n of responsibility such that the^ monitoring func- 
. .tlons vote more Clearly separated from the support functlpns. : It Is dlffi- 
- tixXt iot oqe Individual 'to maintain a relatlonslilt^ t<x someone In whtch ho 

|: j^afe:ti»ek;f^^^^^^ (with Its linplleatlon.V'o'f witnAishlp)* ' 

lERic ^^iiiiiiiw^ 



3. Glvea rhe limitations of suff , such a division of^ responsibility ( 



would ptobably ha ;'e beon Impossible unless subcontract? ^ould haye' b^eri, V 
written so^as to aug'nent -the* capabilities of the Branch. ' For'exainplei' . V 
a) In large military contracts, con4)Osed of seyerai large subcontracts, 



one frequently writes a contract- In order to provide for the (hana^Wnti of , ' 
. =^thc total effort and for coordination among severlii cojnpoj^nts. Such a \'' ^ 
; management contract might have been written so that the Branoh'\l.o. ,1 the 
>. Director and Research and Evaluation) could have delegated.to someone else 
t|ie responsibility foi* monitoring tbe^prografi of Research and'Eyaluationl 
Indeed, the contract under which the Huron InsHtute operates might bo 
Interpreted as a 'step in this direction. •• - ' 

[ ' \ b). On the assumption that the Project Offlcers^^^ou|d contlnun loi^ ' r , ' 

rn^itor the local piojects, one might have l<>oked for. a pattern of • oxt'ci<(»al • ' 
x' resources to provide support to the local projects. For example, the. pro- 

jccts often need h^lp injjrwijqt.lng bhelr programs of ^parent involvcmbnt, . In ' ^ 

' . • ' ■■■ , > V ■' ' , ; ' ' ' . . ' 

carrying out lotig-ringo plannlug, ;and tn giving appropriate pons Iderat ion • 

to t^ic problems of community and orgatjfgatlon'ai change.' These servloos 

■ j i ~ ■ . ■ ■ ■. 'V^" ■7.' ■■ ^~ 

^ could have been made avalla.ble 'through some fbrhi ojT/subcontracts, ^fnterest- 
■ " .■ ' ' ' . ' • ' . " . ^■ 
Intily enough, the; general consultants were^expecfced to be respon§lblo, *for 

some of these support functions. It Is our,-. Impression that this solution • 

was only partially successful, flr^st'^ocause Of th^imitcd time available 

f or general consultants to woifk with, projects .(at most ortfe" or two days per month ' 

arid usually less) and secondly, because qf the attemptj to use general^ . ' 

cohsuieants to monitor as well as to supp6rt\ the activities of- l.ocal * 

projects, ' ^ . ,\ ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

^^^R|^|||^||||v4n»entlfig t't^^ 

■ ,?^^^ Irtdlvlduals In the Branch - We Dlreetor and^^^Whlbf ? ' 

iiliilliiiiiii^ 



would have been able to concentrate more fully on long-range planning, on ^ 
Follow Through' 8 relationships within OE and other parts of the Federal 
bovetnmenti and In support of the major activities associated with Research 
and Development:. 
Epilogue 

" . , • ' ^ * p . „ 

On^ January 26, 1973, there appeared a newspaper accqiint^ describing a 
variety of programs ^supported by the Federal Government /that were either 
to )?e eliminated or reduced In scope/ Included In the article were Some 
reference$ to Follow Ihrough. What would appear to be correct ta that 
those cohorts of children who Had already begun with Follow Through would 
"be completed but that no new. cohorts would be supj^^^^^ 

tha^e children In kindergarten In" 197 2-7 3 would be pertbltted to continue'; 
ir) Follow Through for an additional three years until they had graduated 
from Follow Ihrough. . By Imp ilea t Ion, support for the Follow Through five- 
year plan or for some oJ:her form of long-run expansion ;would npt be forth- 
coming. , . . - ^ 

Thus, at this time when predictions Arc already being made that FollciW 
Thron(^h. actHvltios will end after the school year 1975-76, It seems approprlat 
r.omc f^oncral conimonlf. ^bout what the pro^^ram lias aecompll.s hod On thr 
poslti W side # FolVtj^ Through committed 5 tscl f to t!io ostabi ishnicnl or a " 
domon?^trat ion proeramt emi^hasizinii planned variation and t c>ly in^ pr irrjhr j ly v 
on the efforts of local projects , sponsors , and i proi^ram of research and 
evaluation. Thi,T pro(^,ram has been successfully implemented and r ho niagni- 
tu^lo of this achlcvom^nt should not be undcrosLimatod , To return to 
CatnpbelVs' plea for "Reforms on Exper imonts ihia is onp of iho fn^soxamplos* 
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of a prpgratn of reform that Was honestly experimental and that has been 
carried through almost to completion. On the other hand, assuming decisions 
for the termination of the program are already being maf^e^N thia^wiU be 
still another example of a program that will be terminated While the data 
for evaluating the effectiveness of /"the program are still being analyzed • 
We have frequently made the point that Follow Through should be viewed 

N ^ . • : *^ . ■ 

as an experiment in two different senses. There is the educational experli 
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mortt' In which comparisons amona local ppojocts ar^ of ossontlal Impottanco 
and In which the sponsors and their models arc a significant experimental 
varlahle. Yet^ Follow Through can also bo viewed as an admi^nlstratlvo 
experiment In building an organlxatlon for the Implementation of an expert- 
mental program* In some respects^ the purpose of our report Is to docur>nnt 
What has been accompllsliod by this admlnistrarlvo experiment. Indeed, from 
thls'polnt of view, some of Folldw Through's' organizational difficulties are 
Illuminating as arc Xvs successes. More specifically, one might say that 
Follow Through J^as been responsible for three separate adminis*ttativp * 
oxporlmor^ts* One of tliose centers qround the local projects and th(;lr 
evolution as choni^-, --agents wltliln a local school system and community, ,A 
second administrative experiment xente^s^^rouad the activities of SRti lis 

yory tangible success in building a data collection and data p' occs?ifig 

^^^^ » ' , 

capability as well as its difficulties In attempting to carry outran ambitious 

program of research. and development. Finally, there Is the admlnisttat ivo 

experiment centering ar^aund the Yellow Through Branch and the relationships 

h jias GStabllsticd for inonltfvr Ing the program aiirl for coljaboratlng wltt» 

cer tain activitic-j^. All, three of these admlnlstrntlvi> experiments ai o of 

general Interest for .tlte ur.plemcntatlon ur^ariy piogr^m empliaslzlng ixn ex^ 

perlmental approach to the need ipr social reform. 

Tt Is perhaps important to point out in. conoluslar thdt tlie accom- v' 

pllshments of Follow. Throiigh can not be accurately assessed ih tlie short-. 

fup^i./^Af ter all , the rtcvel dpmorital off ort was not an^.ond In Itsel f • A*nd tl'fc ' 

Tact that Fbllow Through was a'ble to build an organization for th_o implomeu- 

tatlotr of its program Is not art end in Itself.' One lias to consider tlie 

possibility of additlotial programs for which tluv Foil cv Through oxpei ience 

Is relevant. In this respect, it would appear that Foil cw Througfi has 

made two Important contributions each of which Is slgntfl<;ant. From th*r 



educational cxporiment, one has learned somerhlng about ,^he advantaecs and 

i 

disadvantages of certain educational innovations • From the three interre* 
latod administrative experiments one has learned sc«iK5thfn(> about the manage 
ment of change In local communities^ about the managencht of a complex 



program of research and evaluation, and about the m^tna^oment of the Follow 
Through program as a total system. The importance of | these latter contrlbu 
tlons should not .be ignored. ' / 



